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CHAPTER I. 


Amone the frets and checks to 
the course that “never did run 
smooth,” there is one which is suffi- 
ciently frequent, for many a reader 
will remember the irritation it caused 
him. You have counted on a meet- 
ing with the beloved one unwit- 
nessed by others, an interchange of 
confessions and vows which others 
may not hear. You have arranged 
almost the words in which your 
innermost heart is to be expressed ; 
pictured to yourself the very looks 
by which those words will have 
their sweetest reply. The scene 
you have thus imagined appears to 
you vivid and distinct, as if fore- 
shown in a magic glass. And sud- 
denly, after long absence, the meet- 
ing takes place in the midst of a 
common companionship: nothing 
that you wished to say can be said. 
The scene you pictured is painted 
out by the irony of Chance; and 
groups and backgrounds of which 
you had never dreamed, start forth 
from the disappointing canvas. 
Happy if that be all! But some- 
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times, by a strange subtle intuition, 
you feel that the person herself is. 
changed ; and sympathetic with that 
change, a terrible chill comes over: 
your own heart. 

Before Graham had taken his 
seat at the table beside Isaura, he felt 
that she was changed to him. He felt 
it by her very touch as their hands: 
met at the first greeting,—by the 
tone of her voice in the few words 
that passed between them,—by the 
absence of all glow in the smile 
which had once lit up her face, as 
a burst of sunshine lights up a day 
in spring, and gives a richer glad- 
ness of colour to all its blooms. 
Once seated side by side they re- 
mained for some moments silent.. 
Indeed it wouki have been rather 
difficult for anything less than the. 
wonderful intelligence of lovers be- 
tween whom no wall can prevent 
the stolen interchange of tokens, to 
have ventured private talk of their 
own amid the excited converse- 
which seemed all eyes, all tongues,. 
all ears, admitting no one present. 
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to abstract himself from the com- 
mon emotion. Englishmen do not 
recognise the old classic law which 
limited the number of guests where 
banquets are meant to be pleasant 
to that of the Nine Muses. They 
invite guests so numerous, and so 
shy of launching talk across the 
table, that you may talk to the per- 
son next to you not less secure from 
listeners than you would be in talk- 
ing with the stranger whom you 
met ata well in the Sahara. It is 
not so, except on state occasions, at 
Paris. Difficult there to retire into 
solitude with your next neighbour. 
The guests collected by Duplessis 
completed with himself the number 
of the Sacred Nine—the host, Va- 
lérie, Rochebriant, Graham, Isaura, 
Signora Venosta, La Duchesse de 
Tarascon, the wealthy and high-born 
Imperialist, Prince , and last 


and least, one who shall be name- 
less. 

I have read somewhere, perhaps 
in one of the books which American 
superstition dedicates to the mys- 


teries of Spiritualism, how a gifted 
seer, technically styled medium, 
sees at the cpera a box which to 
other eyes appears untenanted and 
empty, but to him is fuli of ghosts, 
well dressed in costume de régle, 
gazing on the boards and listening 
to the music. Like such ghosts are 
certain beings whom I call] Lookers- 
on. Though still living, they have 
no share in the life they survey. 
They come as from another world 
to hear and to see what is passing in 
ours. In ours they lived once, but 
that troubled sort of life they have 
survived. Still we amuse them as 
stage-players and puppets amuse 
ourselves. One of these Lookers-on 
completed the party at the house of 
Duplessis. 

How lively, how animated the 
talk was at the financier’s pleasant 
table that day, the 8th of July! 
The excitement of the coming war 
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made itself loud in every Gallic 
voice, and kindled in every Gallic 
eye. Appeals at every second 
minute were made, sometimes cour- 
teous, sometimes sarcastic, to the 
Englishman—promising son of an 
eminent statesman, and native of a 
country in which France is always 
coveting an ally, and_ always 
suspecting an enemy. Certainly 
Graham could not have found a less 
propitious moment for asking Isaura 
if she really were changed. And 
certainly the honour of Great Britain 
was never less ably represented 
(that is saying a great deal) than it 
was on this occasion by the young 
man reared to diplomacy and aspir- 
ing to Parliamentary distinction. 
He answered all questions with a 
constrained voice and an_ insipid 
smile,—all questions pointedly ad- 
dressed to him as to what demon- 
strations of admiring sympathy with 
the gallantry of France might be 
expected from the English Govern- 
ment and people; what his ac- 
quaintance with the German races 
led him to suppose would be the 
effect on the Southern States of 
the first defeat of the Prussians; 
whether the man called Moltke was 
not a mere strategist on paper, a 
crotchety pedant; whether, if 
Belgium became so enamoured of 
the glories of France as to solicit 
fusion with her people, England 
would have a right to offer any ob- 
jection,—&c. &c. I do not think 
that during that festival Graham 
once thought one-miilionth so much 
about the fates of Prussia and 
France as he did think “ Why is 
that girl so changed to me? merci- 
ful heaven! is she lost to my life ?” 

By training, by habit, even by 
passion, the man was a genuine 
politician, cosmopolitan as well as 
patriotic, accustomed to consider 
what effect every vibration in that 
balance of European power, which 
no deep thinker can despise, must 
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have on the destinies of civilised 
humanity, and on those of the na- 
tion to which he belongs. But are 
there not moments in life when the 
human heart suddenly narrows the 
circumference to which its emotions 
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are extended? As the ebb ofa tide, 
it retreats from the shores it had 
covered on its flow, drawing on with 
contracted waves the treasure-trove 
it has selected to hoard amid its 
deeps. 


CHAPTER II. 


On quitting the dining-room, the 
Duchesse de Tarascon said to her 
host, on whose arm she was leaning, 
‘Of course you and I must go with 
the stream. But is not all the fine 
talk that has passed to-day at your 
table, and in which we too have 
joined, a sort of hypocrisy? I may 
say this to you; I would say it to 
no other.” 

“And I say to you, Madame la 
Duchesse, that which I would say 
to no other. Thinking over it as I 
sit alone, I find myself making a 
‘terrible hazard;’ but when I go 
abroad and become infected by the 
general enthusiasm, I pluck up 


gaiety of spirit, and whisper to my- 
self, ‘True, but it may be an enor- 


mous gain.’ To get the left bank of 
the Rhine is a trifle; but to check 
in our next neighbour a growth 
which a few years hence would over- 
top us,—that is no trifle. And, be 
the gain worth the hazard or not, 
could the Emperor, could any Gov- 
ernment likely to hold its own for 
a week, have declined to take the 
chance of the die ?” 

The Duchesse mused a moment, 
and meanwhile the two seated them- 
selves on a divan in the corner of 
the salon. Then she said very 
slowly— 

“No Government that held its 
tenure on popular suffrage could 
have done so. But if the Emperor 
had retained the personal authority 
which once allowed the intellect of 
one man to control and direct the 
passions of many, I think the war 
would have been averted. I have 


reason to know that the Emperor 
gave his emphatic support to the 
least bellicose members of the Coun- 
cil, and that Grammont’s speech 
did not contain the passage that 
precipitates hostilities when the 
Council in which it was framed 
broke up. These fatal words were 
forced upon him by the temper in 
which the Ministers found the 
Chamber, and the reports of the 
popular excitement which could not 
be resisted without imminent dan- 
ger of revolution. It is Paris that 
has forced the war on the Emperor, 
But enough of this subject. What 
must be must; and, as you say, the 
gain may be greater than the haz- 
ard. I come to something else you 
whispered to me before we went 
in to dinner,—a sort of complaint 
which wounds me sensibly. You 
say I had assisted to a choice of 
danger and possibly of death a very 
distant connection of mine, who 
might have been a very near con- 
nection of yours. You mean Alain 
de Rochebriant ?” 

“Yes; I accept him as a suitor 
for the hand of my only daugh- 
ter.’ 

“T am so glad, not for your sake 
so much as for his. No one can 
know him well without appreciating 
in him the finest qualities of the 
finest order of the French noble; 
but having known your pretty 
Valérie so long, my congratulations 
are for the man who can win her. 
Meanwhile, hear my explanation; 
when I promised Alain any interest 
I can command for the grade of 
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officer in a regiment of Mobiles, I 
knew not that he had formed, or 
was likely to form, ties or duties to 
keep him at home. I withdraw my 
promise.” 

“No, Duchesse, fulfil it I 
should be disloyal indeed if I rob- 
bed a sovereign under whose tran- 
quil and prosperous reign I have 
acquired, with no dishonour, the 
fortune which Order proffers to 
Commerce, of one gallant defender 
in the hour of need. And, speak- 
ing frankly, if Alain were really 
my son, I think I am Frenchman 
enough to remember that France is 
my mother.” 

‘*Say no more, my friend—say no 
more,” cried the Duchesse, with 
the warm blood of the heart rushing 
through all the delicate coatings o 
pearl-powder. “If every French- 


man felt as you do; if in this Paris 
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of ours all hostilities of class may 
merge in the one thought of the 
common country; if in French 
hearts there yet thrill the same sen- 
timent as that which, in the terrible 
days when all other ties were rent 
asunder, revered France as mother, 
and rallied her sons to her aid 
against the confederacy of Europe, 
—why, then, we need not grow 
pale with dismay at the sight of a 
Prussian needle-gun. Hist! look 
yonder: is not that a tableau of 
Youth in Arcady? Worlds rage 
around, and Love, unconcerned, 
whispers to Love!’ The Duchesse 
here pointed to a corner of the 
adjoining room in which Alain and 
Valérie sat apart, he whispering 
into her ear: her cheek downcast, 
and, even seen at that distance, 
brightened by the delicate tender- 
ness of its blushes. 


CHAPTER Il. 


But in that small assembly there 
were two who did not attract the 
notice of Duplessis, or of the Lady 
of the Imperial Court. While the 
Prince and the placid Looker- 
on were engaged at a contest of 
écarté, with the lively Venosta, for 
the gallery, interposing criticisms 
and admonitions, Isaura was list- 
,.essly turning over a collection of 
photographs, strewed on a table that 
stood near to an open window in 
the remoter -angle of the room, com- 
municating with a long and wide 
balcony filled partially with flowers, 
and overlooking the Champs Elysées, 
softly lit up by the innumerable 
summer stars. Suddenly a whisper, 
the command of which she could 
not resist, thrilled through her ear, 
and sent the blood rushing back to 
her heart. 

“Do you remember that evening 
at Enghien? how I said that our 
imagination could not carry us be- 
yond the question whether we two 


should be gazing together that 
night twelve months on that star 
which each of us had singled out 
from the hosts of heaven? That 
was the 8th of July. It is the 8th 
of July once more—come and seek 
for our chosen star. Come. I have 
something to say, which say I must. 
Come.” 

Mechanically, as it were,—me- 
chanically, as they tell us the Som- 
nambulist obeys the Mesmeriser,— 
Isaura obeyed that summons. In a 
kind of dreamy submission she fol- 
lowed his steps, and found herself 
on the balcony, flowers around her 
and stars above, by the side of the 
man who had been to her that 
being- ever surrounded by flowers 
and lighted by stars,—the ideal of 
Romance to the heart of virgin 
Woman. 

“Tsaura,” said the Englishman, 
softly. At the sound of her own 
name for the first time heard from 
those lips, every nerve in her frame 
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quivered. “Isaura, I have tried to 
live without you. I cannot. You 
are all in all to me: without you 
it seems to me as if earth had no 
flowers and even heaven had with- 
drawn its stars. Are there differ- 
ences between us, differences of taste, 
of sentiments, of habits, of thought? 
Only let me hope that you can love 
me a tenth part so much as I love 
you, and such differences cease to 
be discord. Love harmonises all 
sounds, blends all colours into its 
own divine oneness of heart and 
soul. Look up! is not the star 
which this time last year invited 
our gaze above, is it not still there? 
Does it not still invite our gaze? 
Isaura, speak !” 

“Hush, hush, hush,” — the girl 
could say no more, but she recoiled 
from his side. 

The recoil did not wound him: 
there was no hate in it. He ad- 
vanced, he caught her hand, and 
continued, in one of those voives 
which became so musical in summer 
nights under starry skies— 


‘“‘Isaura, there is one name which 
I can never utter without a rev- 
erence due to the religion which 
binds earth to heaven — a name 
which to man should be the sym- 
bol of life cheered and beautified, 


exalted, hallowed. That name is 
‘wife.’ Will you take that name 
from me ?” 

And still Isaura made no reply. 
She stood mute, and cold, and rigid 
as a statue of marble. At length, 
as if consciousness had been arrested 
and was struggling back, she sighed 
heavily, and passed her hands slowly 
over her forehead. 

“Mockery, mockery,” she said 
then, with a smile half bitter, half 
plaintive, on her colourless lips. 
“Did you wait to ask me that 
question till you knew what my 
answer must be? I have pledged 
the name of wife to another.” 

“No, no; you say that to rebuke, 
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to punish me! Unsay it! unsay 


it!” 

Isaura beheld the anguish of his 
face with bewildered eyes. “How 
can my words pain you?” she said, 
drearily. “Did you not write that 
I had unfitted myself to be wife to 
you ?” 

“ I ?” 

“That I had left behind me the 
peaceful immunities of private life ? 
I felt you were so right! Yes! I 
am affianced to one who thinks that 
in spite of that misfortune——” 

“Stop, I command you — stop! 
You saw my letter to Mrs. Morley. 
IT have not had one moment free 
from torture and remorse since I 
wrote it. But whatever in that 
letter you might justly resent——” 

‘**T did not resent——” 

Graham heard not the interrup- 
tion, but hurried on. “ You would 
forgive could you read my heart. 
No matter. Every sentiment in 
that letter, except those which con- 
veyed admiration, I retract. Be 
mine, and instead of presuming to 
check in you the irresistible impulse 
of genius to the first place in the 
head or the heart of the world, I 
will teach myself to encourage, to 
share, to exult in it. Do you know 
what a difference there is between 
the absent one and the present one 
—between the distant image against 
whom our doubts, our fears, our 
suspicions raise up hosts of ima- 
ginary giants, barriers of visionary 
walls, and the beloved face before 
the sight of which the hosts are 
fled, the walls are vanished ? Isaura, 
we meet again. You know now 
from my own lips that I love you. 
I think your lips will not deny that 
you love me. You say that you are 
affianced to another. Tell the man 
frankly, honestly, that you mistook 
your heart. It is not yours to give. 
Save yourself, save him, from a 
union in which there can be no ‘ 
happiness.” 
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** It is too late,” said Isaura, with 
hollow tones, but with no trace of 
vacillating weakness on her brow 
and lips. “Did I say now to that 
other one, ‘I break the faith that I 

ledged to you,’ I should kill him, 
»ody and soul. Slight thing though 
I be, to him I am all in all; to you, 
Mr. Vane, to you a memory—the 
memory of one whom a year, per- 
haps a month, hence, you will re- 
joice to think you have escaped.” 
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She passed from him — passed 
away from the flowers and the star- 
light; and when Graham,—recover- 
ing from the stun of her crushing 
words, and with the haughty mien 
and step of the man who goes forth 
from the ruin of his hopes, leaning 
for support upon his pride,—when 
Graham re-entered the room, all the 
guests had departed save only Alain, 
who was still exchanging whispered 
words with Valérie. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The next day, at the hour ap- 
pointed, Graham entered Alain’s 
apartment. “I am glad to tell 
you,” said the Marquis, gaily, “ that 
the box has arrived, and we will very 
soon examine its contents. Break- 
fast claims precedence.” During 
the meal Alain was in gay spirits, 
and did not at first notice the gloomy 
countenance and abstracted mood of 
his guest. At length, surprised at 
the dull response to his lively sallies 


on the part of a man generally so 
pleasant in the frankness of his 
speech, and the cordial ring of bis 
sympathetic laugh, it occurred to 


him that the change in Graham 
must be ascribed to something that 
had gone wrong in the meeting with 
Isaura the evening before; and re- 
membering the curtness with which 
‘Graham had implied disinclination 
to converse about the fair Italian, 
he felt perplexed how to reconcile 
the impulse of his good-nature with 
the discretion imposed on his good- 
breeding. At all events, a compli- 
ment to the lady whom Graham had 
so admired could do no harm. 

“ How well Mademoiselle Cicogna 
looked last night !” 

“Did she? It seemed to me 
that, in health at least, she did not 
look very well. Have you heard 
what day M. Thiers will speak on 
the war ?” 

“ Thiers ? 


No. Who cares about 


Thiers ? Thank heaven his day is 
past! Idon’t know any unmarried 
woman in Paris, not even Valérie— 
I mean Mademoiselle Duplessis— 
who has so exquisite a taste in dress 
as Mademoiselle Cicogna. Gener- 
ally speaking, the taste of a female 
author is atrocious.” 

“*Really—I did not observe her 
dress. I am no critic on subjects 
so dainty as the dress of ladies, or 
the tastes of female authors.” 

“Pardon me,” said the beax 
Marquis, gravely. ‘As to dress, I 
think that is so essential a thing in 
the mind of woman, that no man 
who cares about women ought to 
disdain critical study of it. In 
woman refinement of character is 
never found in vulgarity of dress. 
I have only observed that trath 
since I came up from Bretagne.” 

“J presume, my dear Marquis, 
that you may have read in Bretagne 
books which very few not being 
professed scholars have ever read at 
Paris; and possibly you may re- 
member that Horace ascribes the 
most exquisite refinement in dress 
denoted by the untranslatable words 
‘ simplex munditiis,’ to a lady who 
was not less distinguished by the 
ease and rapidity with which she 
could change her affection. Of 
course that allusion does not apply 
to Mademoiselle Cicogna ; but there 
are many other exquisitely dressed 
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ladies at Paris of whom an ill-fated 
admirer 


* fidem 
Mutatosque deos flebit.’ 


Now, with your permission, we will 
adjourn to the box of letters.” 

The box being produced and un- 
locked, Alain looked with conscien- 
tious care at its contents before he 
passed over to Graham’s inspection 
afew epistles, in which the English- 
man immediately detected the same 
haadwriting as that of the letter 
from Louise which Richard King 
had bequeathed to him, 

They were arranged and numbered 
chronologically. 


Letter I. 


“Dear M, te Margquis,—How 
ean I thank you sufficiently for 
obtaining and remitting to me those 
certificates ? You are too aware of 
the unhappy episode in my life not 
to know how inestimable is the ser- 
vice you render me. I am saved 
all further molestation from the 


man who had indeed no right over 
my freedom, but whose persecution 
might compel me to the scandal and 
disgrace of an appeal to the law for 
protection and the avowal of the 
illegal marriage into which I was 


duped. I would rather be torn 
limb from limb by wild horses, like 
the Queen in the history books, than 
dishonour myself and the ancestry 
which I may at least claim on the 
mother’s side, by proclaiming that I 
had lived with that low Englishman 
as his wife, when I was only--O 
heavens, I cannot conclude the 
sentence ! 
“No, Mons le Marquis, I am in 
no want of the pecuniary aid you 
so generously wish to press on me. 
Though I know not where to ad- 
dress my poor dear uncle,—though 
I doubt, even if I did, whether I 
could venture to confide to him the 
secret known only to yourself as to 
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the name I now bear--and if he 
hear of me at all he must believe 
me dead, yet I have enough left 
of the money he last remitted to me 
for present support : and when that 
fails, I think what with my know- 
ledge of English and such other 
slender accomplishments as I possess 
I could maintain myself as a teacher 
or governess in some German family. 
At all events, I will write to you 
again soon, and J entreat you to let 
me know all you can learn about 
my uncle. I feel so grateful to you 
for your just disbelief of the horrible 
calumny which must be so intoler- 
ably galling toa man so proud, and 
whatever his errors, so incapable of 
a baseness. 
“ Direct to me Poste 
Augsburg. 
** Yours, with all consideration, 
” 


es 


restante, 


Letter IL. 


(Seven months after the date of 
Letter I.) 


“* AUGSBURG. 


“ Dear M. te Marguis,—I thank 
you for your kind little note inform- 
ing me of the pains you have taken, 
as yet with no result, to ascertain 
what has become of my unfortunate 
uncle. My life since I last wrote 
has been a very quiet one. I have 
been teaching among a few families 
here; and among my pupils are 
two little girls of very high birth. 
They have taken so great a fancy to 
me that their mother has just asked 
me to come and reside at their 
house as governess. What wonder- 
fully kind hearts those Germans 
have,—so simple, so truthful! They 
raise no troublesome questions,— 
accept my own story implicitly.” 
Here follow a few commonplace 
sentences about the German charac- 
ter, and a postscript. ‘“ I go into 
my new home next week. When 
you hear more of my uncle, direct 
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tome at the Countess von Rudes- 
heim, Schloss N*** M***, 
near Berlin.” 

“ Rudesheim !”” Could this be the 
relation, possibly the wife, of the 
Count von Rudesheim with whom 
Graham had formed acquaintance 
last year ? 


Lerrer IIL. 


(Between three and four years after 
the date of the last.) 


“You startle me indeed, dear 
M. le Marquis. My uncle said to 
have been recognised in Algeria, 
under another name, a soldier in 
the Algerine army ? My dear, 
proud, luxurious uncle! Ah, I can- 
not believe it, any more than you 
do: but I long eagerly for such 
further news as you can learn of 
him. For myself I shall perhaps 
surprise you when I say I am about 
tobe married. Nothing can exceed 
the amiable kindness I have re- 
ceived from the Rudesheims since 
I have been in their house. For 
the last year especially I have been 
treated on equal terms as one of the 
family. Among the habitual visit- 
ors at the house is a gentleman of 
noble birth, but not of rank too 
high, nor of fortune too great, to 
make a marriage with the French 
widowed governess a mésalliance. 
I am sure that he loves me sin- 
cerely ; and he is the only man I 
ever met whose love I have cared 
to win. We are to be married in 
the course of the year. Of course 
he is ignorant of my painful history, 
and will never learn it. And after 
all, Louise D is dead. In the 
home to which I am about to re- 
move, there is no probability that 
the wretched Englishman can ever 
cross my path. My secret is as 
safe with you as in the grave that 
holds her whom in the name of 
Louise D—— you once loved. 
Henceforth I shall trouble you no 
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more with my letters ; but if you 
hear anything decisively authentic 
of my uncle’s fate, write me a line 
at any time directed as before to 
Madame M , enclosed to the 
Countess von Rudesheim. 

*“ And accept for all the kind- 
ness you have ever shown me, as 
to one whom you did not disdain 
to call a kinswoman, the assurance 
of my undying gratitude. In the 
alliance she now makes, your kins- 
woman does not discredit the name 
through which she is connected 
with the yet loftier line of Roche- 
briant.” 


To this letter the late Marquis 
had appended in pencil: ‘* Of course 
a Rochebriant never denies the 
claim of a kinswoman, even though 
a drawing-master’s daughter. Beau- 
tiful creature, Louise, but a terma- 
gant! I could not love Venus if 
she were a termagant. L.’s head 
turned by the unlucky discovery 
that her mother was noble. In 


one form or other, every woman has 


the same disease—vanity. Name 
of her intended not mentioned— 
easily found out.” 


The next letter was dated May 
7, 1859, on black-edged paper, and 
contained but these lines: I was 
much comforted by your kind 
visit yesterday, dear Marqiiis. My 
affliction has been heavy: but for 
the last two years my poor hus- 
band’s conduct has rendered my 
life unhappy, and I am recovering 
the shock of his sudden death. It 
is true that I and the children are 
left very ill provided for ; -but I 
cannot accept your generous offer 
of aid. Have no fear as to my fu- 
ture fate. Adieu, my dear Marquis! 
This will reach you just before you 
start for Naples. Bon voyage.” 
There was no address on this note 
—no postmark on the envelope— 
evidently sent by hand. 

The last note, dated 1861, March 
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20, was briefer than its predecessor. 
“][ have taken your advice, dear 
Marquis; and, overcoming all scru- 
ples, I have accepted his kind offer, 
on the condition that I am never 
to be taken to England. I had no 
option in this marriage. I can 
now own to you that my poverty 
had become urgent.—Yours, with 
inalienable gratitude, —.” 

This last note, too, was without 
postmark, and as evidently sent by 
hand. 

“ There are no other letters, then, 
from this writer ?” asked Graham ; 
“and no further clue as to her ex- 
istence ?” 

“None that I have discovered ; 
and I see now why I preserved 
these letters. There is nothing in 
their contents not creditable to my 
poor father. They show how cap- 


able he was of good-natured dis- 
interested kindness towards even a 
distant relation of whom he could 
certainly not have been proud, judg- 
ing not only by his own pencilled 
note, or by the writer’s condition 


as a governess, but by her loose 
sentiments as to the marriage tie. 
I have not the slightest idea who 
she could be. I never at least 
heard of one connected, however 
distantly, with my family, whom I 
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could identify with the writer of 
these letters.” 

‘‘T may hold them a short time 
in my possession ?” 

‘‘Pardon me a preliminary ques- 
tion. If I may venture to form a 
conjecture, the object of your search 
must be connected with your coun- 
tryman, whom the lady politely 
calls the ‘wretched Englishman ;’ 
but I own I should not like to lend, 
through these letters, a pretence to 
any steps that may lead to a scandal 
in which my father’s name or that 
of any member of my family could 
be mixed up.” 

“Marquis, it is to prevent the 
possibility of all scandal that I ask 
you to trust these letters to my dis- 
cretion.” 

“ Foi de gentilhomme ?” 

“* Foi de gentilhomme !” 

“Take them. When and where 
shall we meet again ?”’ 

“ Soon, I trust; but I must leave 
Paris this evening. Iam bound to 
Berlin in quest of this Countess von 
Rudesheim: and I fear that in a 
very few days intercourse between 
France and the German frontier will 
be closed upon travellers.” 

After a few more words not worth 
recording, the two young men shook 
hands and parted. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was with an interest languid 
and listless indeed compared with 
that which he would have felt a 
day before, that Graham mused 
over the remarkable advances to- 
ward the discovery of Louise Duval 
which were made in the letters he 
had perused. She had married, 
then, first a foreigner whom she 
spoke of as noble, and whose name 
and residence could be easily found 
through the Countess von Rudes- 
heim. The marriage did not seem 
to have been a happy one. Lefta 


widow in reduced circumstances, 
she had married again, evidently 
without affection. She was living so 
late as 1861, and she had children 
living in 1859: was the child refer- 
red to by Richard King one of them? 

The tone and style of the let- 
ters served to throw some light on 
the character of the writer: they 
evinced pride, stubborn self-will, 
and unamiable hardness of nature; 
but her rejection of all pecuniary 
aid from a man like the late Mar- 
quis de Rochebriant betokened a 
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certain dignity of sentiment. She 
was evidently, whatever her strange 
ideas about her first marriage with 
Richard King, no vulgar woman 
of gallantry; and there must have 
been some sort of charm about her 
to have excited a friendly interest 
ina kinsman so remote, and a man 
of pleasure so selfish, as her high- 
born correspondent. 

But what now, so far as concern- 
ed his own happiness, was the hope, 
the probable certainty of a speedy 
fulfilment of the trust bequeathed 
to him? Whether the result, in 
the death of the mother, and more 
especially of the child, left him 
rich, or, if the last survived, reduced 
his fortune to a modest independ- 
ence, Isaura was equally lost to him, 
and fortune became valueless. But 
his first emotions on recovering from 
the shock of hearing from Isaura’s 
lips that she was irrevocably affi- 
anced to another, were not those of 
self-reproach. They were those of 
intense bitterness against her who, 


if really so much attached to him 
as he had been led to hope, could 
within so brief a time reconcile her 


heart to marriage with another. 
This bitterness was no doubt un- 
just; but I believe it to be natural 
to men of a nature so proud and of 
affections so intense as Graham’s, 
under similar defeats of hope. Re- 
sentment is the first impulse in a 
man loving with the whole ardour 
of his soul, rejected, no matter why 
or wherefore, by the woman by 
whom he had cause to believe he 
himself was beloved; and though 
Graham’s standard of honour was 
certainly the reverse of low, yet man 
does not view honour in the same 
light as woman does, when involved 
in analogous difficulties of position. 
Graham conscientiously thought 
that if Isaura so loved him as to 
render distasteful an engagement to 
another which could only very recent- 
ly have been contracted, it would be 
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more honourable frankly so to tell 
the accepted suitor than to leave 
him in ignorance that her heart was 
estranged. But these engagements 
are very solemn things with girls 
like Isaura, and hers was no ordi- 
nary obligation of woman-honour, 
Had the accepted one been superior 
in rank—fortune—all that flatters 
the ambition of woman in the choice 
of marriage; had he been resolute, 
and strong, and self-dependent amid 
the trials and perils of life, then 
possibly the woman’s honour might 
find excuse in escaping the penal- 
ties of its pledge. But the poor, 
ailing, infirm, morbid boy poet, who 
looked to her as his saving angel in 
body, in mind, and soul—to say to 
him, ‘‘Give me back my freedom,” 
would be to abandon him to death 
and to sin. But Graham could not 
of course divine why what he asa 
man thought right was to Isaura asa 
woman impossible ; and he returned 
to his old prejudiced notion that 
there is no real depth and ardour of 
affection for human lovers in the 
poetess whose mind and heart are 
devoted to the creation of imaginary 
heroes. Absorbed in reverie, he 
took his way slowly and with down- 
cast looks towards the British em- 
bassy, at which it was well to as- 
certain whether the impending war 
yet necessitated special passports 
for Germany. 

“ Bon jour, cher ami,” said a 
pleasant voice ; “ and how long have 
you been at Paris ?” 

“Oh, my dear M. Savarin! 
charmed to see you looking so well! 
Madame well too, I trust? My 
kindest regards to her. I have 
been in Paris but a day or two, and 
I leave this evening.” 

“So soon? The war frightens 
you away, 1 suppose. Which way 
are you going now ?” 

“To the British embassy.” 

“ Well, I will go with you so far 
—it is in my own direction. I 
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have to call at the charming Italian’s 
with congratulations—on news I 
only heard this morning.” 

“ You mean Mademoiselle Cicogna 
—and the news that demands con- 
gratulations—her approaching mar- 
riage !” 

“Mon Dieu! when could you 
have heard of that?” 

“Last night at the house of M. 
Duplessis.” 

“ Parbleu! I shall scold her 
well for confiding to her new friend 
Valérie the secret she kept from her 
old friends, my wife and myself.” 

“By the way,” said Graham, 
with a tone of admirably-feigned 
indifference, “‘who is the happy 


man? That part of the secret I did 
not hear.” 

“Can’t you guess ?” 

“No.” 

“Gustave Rameau.” 

“Ah!” Graham almost shrieked, 
so sharp and shrill was his cry. 
“Ah! I ought indeed to have 
guessed that !” 

‘*Madame Savarin, I fancy, help- 
ed to make up the marriage. I 
hope it may turn out well; cer- 
tainly it will be his salvation. May 
it be for her happiness !” 

*‘No doubt of that! Two poets 
—born for each other, I daresay. 
Adieu, my dear Savarin! Here we 
are at the embassy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


That evening Graham found him- 
self in the coupé of the express 
train to Strasbourg. He had sent to 
envage the whole coupé to himself, 
but that was impossible. One place 
was bespoken as far as C- , after 
which Graham might prosecute his 
journey alone on paying for the 
three places. 

When he took his seat another 
man was in the further corner whom 
he scarcely noticed. The train shot 
rapidly on for some leagues. Pro- 
found silence in the coupé, save at 
moments those heavy impatient 
sighs that come from the very 
depths of the heart, and of which 
he who sighs is unconscious, burst 
from the Englishman’s lips, and 
drew on him the observant Side- 
glance of his fellow-traveller. 

At length the fellow-traveller 
said in very good English, though 
with French accent, “ Would you 
object, sir, to my lighting my little 
carriage laritern? Iam in the habit 
of reading in the night train, and 
the wretched lamp they give us 
does not permit that. But if you 
wish to sleep, and my lantern 


would prevent your doing so, con- 
sider my request unasked.” 

“You are most courteous, sir. 
Pray light your lantern—that will 
not interfere with my sleep.” 

As Graham thus answered, far 
away from the place and the mo- 
ment as his thoughts were, it yet 
faintly struck him that he had 
heard that voice before. 

The man produced a small lan- 
tern, which he attached to the 
window-sill, and drew forth from a 
small leathern bag sundry news- 
papers and pamphlets. Graham 
flung himself back, and in a minute 
or so again came his sigh. “ Allow 
me to offer you those evening jour- 
nals—you may not have had time to 
read them before starting,” said the 
fellow-traveller, leaning forward, and 
extending the newspapers with one 
hand, while with the other he lifted 
his lantern. Graham turned, and 
the faces of the two men were close 
to each other—Graham with his 
travelling cap drawn over his brows, 
the other with head uncovered. 

** Monsieur Lebeau !” 

“ Bon soir, Mr. Lamb!” 
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Again silence for a moment or so. 
Monsieur Lebeau then broke it— 

“T think, Mr. Lamb, that in better 
society than that of the Faubourg 
Montmartre you are known under 
another name.” 

Graham had no heart then for the 
stage-play of a part, and answered, 
with quiet haughtiness, “ Possibly 
and what name ?” 

“Graham Vane. And, sir,” con- 
tinued Lebeau, with a haughtiness 
equally quiet, but somewhat more 
menacing, ‘‘since we two gentlemen 
find ourselves thus close, do I ask 
too much if I inquire why you con- 
descended to seek my acquaintance 
in disguise ?” 

‘*Monsieur le Vicomte de Mau- 
léon, when you talk of disguise, is 
it too much to inquire why my ac- 
quaintance was accepted by Mon- 
sieur Lebeau ?” 

“Ha! Then you confess that it 
was Victor de Mauléon whom you 
sought when you first visited the 
Café Jean Jaeques ?” 

‘Frankly I confess it.” 

Monsieur Lebeau drew himself 
back, and seemed to reflect. 

“T see! Solely for the purpose 
of learning whether Victor de Mau- 
léon could give you any information 
about Louise Duval. Is it so ?” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte, you say 
truly.” 

Again M. Lebeau paused as if in 
reflection ; and Graham, in that state 
of mind when a man who may most 
despise and detest the practice of 
duelling, may yet feel a thrill of 
delight if some homicide would be 
good enough to put him out of his 
misery, flung aside his cap, lifted his 
broad frank forehead, and stamped 
his boot impatiently as if to provoke 
a quarrel. 

M. Lebeau lowered his spectacles, 
and with those calm, keen, searching 
eyes of his, gazed at the Englishman. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said with a 
smile, the fascination of which not 


even those faded whiskers could dis- 
guise, “it strikes me that there are 
two ways in which gentlemen such 
as you and I are can converse: 
firstly, with reservation and guard 
against each other; secondly, with 
perfect openness. Perhaps of the 
two I have more need of reserva- 
tion and wary guard against any 
stranger than you have. Allow me 
to propose the alternative—perfect 
openness. What say you?” and he 
extended his hand. 

“Perfect openness,” answered 
Graham, softened into sudden liking 
for this once terrible swordsman, 
and shaking, as an Englishman 
shakes, the hand held out to him 
in peace by the man from whom 
he had anticipated quarrel. 

“Permit me now, before you ad- 
dress any questions to me, to put 
one to you. How did you learn 
that Victor de Mauléon was identi- 
cal with Jean Lebeau ?” 

“T heard that from an agent of 
the police.” 

“Ah!” 

“Whom I consulted as to the 
means of ascertaining whether Louise 
Duval was alive,—if so, where she 
could be found.” 

“T thank you very much for your 
information. I had no notion that 
the police of Paris had divined the 
original alias of poor Monsieur Le- 
beau, though something occurred at 
Lyons which made me suspect it. 
Strange that the Government, know- 
ing through the police that Victor 
de Mauléon, a writer they had no 
reason to favour, had been in so 
humble a position, should never, 
even in their official journals, have 
thought it prudent to say so! But, 
now I think of it, what if they had? 
They could prove nothing against 
Jean Lebeau. They could but say, 
‘Jean Lebeau is suspected to be too 
warm a lover of liberty, too earnest 
a friend of the people, and Jean 
Lebeau is the editor of ‘“ Le Sens 
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Commun.”’ Why, that assertion 
would have made Victor de Mauléon 
the hero of the Reds, the last thing 
a prudent Government could desire. 
I thank you cordially for your frank 
reply. Now, what question would 
you put to me ?” 

“In one word, all you can tell me 
about Louise Duval.” 

“You shall have it. I had heard 
vaguely in my young days that a 
half-sister of mine by my father’s 
first marriage with Mademoiselle de 
Beauvilliers had—when in advanced 
middle life he married a second time 
—conceived a dislike for her mother- 
in-law; and, being of age, with an 
indepenz ont fortune of her own, had 
quitted the house, taken up her resi- 
dence with an elderly female rela- 
tive, and there had contracted a 
marriage with a man who gave her 
lessons in drawing. After that mar- 
riage, which my father in vain tried 
to prevent, my sister was renounced 
by her family. That was all I knew 
till, after I came into my inheritance 
by the death of both my parents, I 
learned from my father’s confidential 


lawyer that the drawing-master, M. 
Duval, had soon dissipated his wife’s 
fortune, become a widower with one 
child—a girl—and fallen into great 


distress. He came to my father, 
begging for pecuniary aid. My 
father, though by no means rich, 
consented to allow him a yearly 
pension, on condition that he never 
revealed to his child her connection 
with our family. The man agreed 
to the condition, and called at my 
father’s lawyer quarterly for his an- 
nuity. But the lawyer informed 
me that this deduction from my 
income had ceased, that M. Duval 
had not for a year called or sent for 
the sum due to him, and that he 
must therefore be dead. One day 
my valet informed me that a young 
lady wished to see me—in those 
days young ladies very often called 
on me. 
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in. There entered a young creature, 
almost of my own age, who, to my 
amazement, saluted me as uncle. 
This was the child of my half-sister. 
Her father had been dead several 
months, fulfilling very faithfully 
the condition on which he had held 
his pension, and the girl never 
dreaming of the claims that, if wise, 
poor child, she ought not to have 
cared for, viz.,—to that obsolete 
useless pauper birthright, a branch 
on the family tree of a French noble. 
But in pinch of circumstance, and 
from female curiosity, hunting among 
the papers her father had left for some 
clue to the reasons for the pension 
he had received, she found letters 
from her mother, letters from my 
father, which indisputably proved 
that she was grandchild to the jeu 
Vicomte de Mauléon, and niece to 
myself. Her story as told to me 
was very pitiable. Conceiving her- 
self to be nothing higher in birth 
than daughter to this drawing-mas- 
ter, at his death, poor, penniless 
orphan that she was, she had ac- 
cepted the hand of an English stu- 
dent of medicine whom she did not 
care for. Miserable with this man, 
on finding by the documents I refer 
to that she was my niece, she came 
to me for comfort and counsel. 
What counsel could I or any man 
give to her but to make the best of 
what had happened, and live with 
her husband? But then she started 
another question. It seems that 
she had been talking with some 
one, I think her landlady, or some 
other woman with whom she had 
made acquaintance—was she legally 
married to this man? Had he not 
entrapped her ignorance into a false 
marriage? This became a grave 
question, and I sent at once to my 
lawyer. On hearing the circum- 
stances, he at once declared that the 
marriage was not legal according to 
the laws of France. But, doubtless, 
her English soi-disant husband was 
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not cognisant of the French law, 
ard a legal marriage could with his 
assent be at once solemnised. Mon- 
sieur Vane, I cannot find words to 
convey to you the joy that poor 
girl showed in her face and in her 
words when she learned that she 
was not bound to pass her life with 
that man as his wife. It was in vain 
to talk and reason with her. Then 
arose the other question, scarcely less 
important. True, the marriage was 
not legal, but would it not be better 
on all accounts to take steps to 
have it formally annulled, thus free- 
ing her from the harassment of any 
claim the Englishman might ad- 
vance, and enabling her to establish 
the facts in a right position, not 
injurious to her honour in the eyes 
of any future suitor to her hand? 
She would not hear of such a pro- 
posal. She declared that she could 
not bring to the family she pined to 
re-enter the scandal of disgrace. To 
allow that she had made such a 
mésalliance would be bad enough in 
itself; but to proclaim to the world 


that, though nominally the wife, 
she had in fact been only the mis- 
tress of this medical student—she 
would rather throw herself into the 


Seine. All she desired was to find 
some refuge, some hiding-place for 
a time, whence she could write to 
the man informing him that he 
had no lawful hold on her. Doubt- 
less he would not seek then to 
molest her. He would return to 
his own country, and be effaced 
from her life. And then, her story 
unknown, she might form a more 
suitable alliance. Fiery young crea- 
ture though she was—true De 
Mauléon in being so fiery—she in- 
terested me strongly. I should say 
that she was wonderfully handsome ; 
and though imperfectly educated, 
and brought up in circumstances so 
lowly, there was nothing common 
about her—a certain je ne sais quoi 
of stateliness and race. At all 
events she did with me what she 
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wished. I agreed to aid her desire 
of a refuge and hiding-place. Of 
course I could not lodge her in my 
own apartment, but I induced a 
female relation of her mother’s, an 
old lady living at Versailles, to re- 
ceive her, stating her birth, but of 
course concealing her illegal mar- 
riage. 

“From time to time I went to see 
her. But one day I found this restless 
bright-plumaged bird flown. Among 
the ladies who visited at her rela- 
tive’s house was a certain Madame 
Marigny, a very pretty young widow, 
Madame Marigny and Louise formed 
a sudden and intimate friendship, 
The widow was moving from Ver- 
sailles into an apartment at Paris, 
and invited Louise to share it. She 
had consented. I was not pleased 
at this; for the widow was too 
young, and too much of a coquette, 
to be a safe companion to Louise. 
But though professing much grati- 
tude and great regard for me, I had 
no power of controlling the poor 
girl’s actions. Her nominal hus- 
band, meanwhile, had left France. 
and nothing more was heard or 
known of him. I saw that the 
best thing that could possibly befall 
Louise was marriage with some one 
rich enough to gratify her taste for 
luxury and pomp; and that if such 
a marriage offered itself, she might 
be induced to free it from.all pos- 
sible embarrassment by procuring 
the annulment of the former, from 
which she had hitherto sbrunk in 
such revolt. This opportunity pre- 
sented itself. A man already rich, 
and in a career that promised to 
make him infinitely richer, an asso- 
ciate of mine in those days when I 
was rapidly squandering the rem- 
nant of my inheritance—this man 
saw her at the opera in company 
with Madame Marigny, fell violent- 
ly in love with her, and ascertain- 
ing her relationship to me, besought 
an introduction. I was delighted 
to give it; and, to say the truth, [ 
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was then so reduced to the bottom 
of my casket, I felt that it was 
becoming impossible for me to con- 
tinue the aid I had hitherto given 
to Louise, and what then would be- 
come of her? I thought it fair to 
tell Louvier r 

“ Louvier—the financier ?” 

“Ah, that was a slip of the 
tongue, but no matter; there is 
no reason for concealing his name. 
I thought it right, I say, to. tell 
Louvier confidentially the history of 
the unfortunate illegal marriage. It 
did not damp his ardour. He wooed 
her to the best of his power, but 
she evidently took him into great 
dislike. One day she sent for me 
in much excitement, showed me 
some advertisements in the French 
journals which, though not naming 
her, evidently pointed at her, and 
must have been dictated by her 
soi-disant husband. The advertise- 
ments might certainly lead to her 
discovery if she remained in Paris. 
She entreated my consent to re- 
move elsewhere. Madame Marigny 
had her own reason for leaving 


Paris, and would accompany her. 
I supplied her with the necessary 
means, and a day or two afterwards 
she and her friend departed, as I 


understood, for Brussels. I received 
no letter from her; and my own 
affairs so seriously preoccupied me, 
that poor Louise might have passed 
altogether out of my thoughts, had 
it not been for the suitor she had 
left in despair behind. Louvier 
besought me to ascertain her ad- 
dress; but I could give him no 
other clue to it than that she said 
she was going to Brussels, but 
should soon remove to some quiet 
Village. It was not for a long time 
—I can’t remember how long—it 
might be several weeks, perhaps two 
or three months,—that I received a 
short note from her stating that she 
waited for a smal] remittance, the 
last she would accept from me ; as she 
was resolved, so svon as her health 
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would permit, to find means to 
maintain herself—and telling me to 
direct to her, Poste restante, Aix- 
la-Chapelle. I sent her the sum 
she asked, perhaps a little more, 
but with a confession reluctantly 
wrung from me that I was a ruined 
man; and I urged her to think 
very seriously before she refused 
the competence and position which 
a union with M. Louvier would 
insure. 

“This last consideration so press- 
ed on me that, when Louvier called 
on me, I think that day or the next, 
I gave him Louise’s note, and told 
him that, if he were still as much 
in love with her as ever, les ab- 
sens ont toujours tort, and he had 
better go to Aix-la-Chapelle and 
find her out ; that he had my hearty 
approval of his wooing, and consent 
to his marriage, though [ still urged 
the wisdom and fairness, if she 
would take the preliminary step— 
which, after all, the French law frees 
as much as possible from pain and 
scandal— of annulling the irregular 
marriage into which her childlike 
youth had been decoyed. 

“Louvier left me for Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The very next day came 
that cruel affliction which made me 
a prey to the most intolerable cal- 
umny, which robbed me of every 
friend, which sent me forth from 
my native country penniless, and 
resolved to be nameless—until— 
until—well, until my hour could 
come again, — every dog, if not 
hanged, has its day;—when that 
affliction befell me, I quitted 
France, heard no. more of Louvier 
nor of Louise; indeed, no letter 
addressed to me at Paris would have 
reached 

The man paused here, evidently 
with painful emotion. He resumed 
in the quiet matter-of-fact way in 
which he had commenced his narra- 
tive. 

“‘ Louise had altogether faded out 
of my remembrance until your ques- 
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tion revived it. As it happened, 
the question came at the moment 
when I meditated resuming my real 
name and social position. In so 
doing, I should, of course, come in 
contact with my old acquaintance 
Louvier; and the name of Louise 
was necessarily associated with his. 
I called on him, and made myself 
known. The slight information I 
gave you as to my niece was 
gleaned from him. I may now 
say more. It appears that when 
he arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle he 
found that Louise Duval had 
left it a day or two previously, 
and according to scandal had 
been for some time courted by 
a wealthy and noble lover, whom 
she had gone to Munich to meet. 
Louvier believed this tale; quitted 
Aix indignantly, and never heard 
more of her. The probability is, 
M. Vane, that she must have been 
long dead. But if living still, I 


feel quite sure that she will com- 
municate with me some day or other. 
Now that I have reappeared in Paris 


in my own name—entered into a 
career that, for good or for evil, 
must ere long bring my name very 
noisily before the public — Louise 
cannot fail to hear of my existence 
and my whereabouts; and unless I 
am utterly mistaken as to her char- 
acter, she will assuredly inform me 
of her own. Oblige me with your 
address, and in that case I will let 
you know. Of course I take for 
granted the assurance you gave me 
Jast year, that you only desire to 
discover her in order to render her 
some benefit, not to injure or molest 
her ?” 

“Certainly. To that assurance 
I pledge my honour. Any letter 
with which you may favour me had 
better be directed to my London 
address; here is my card. But, M. 
le Vicomte, there is one point on 
which pray pardon me if I question 
you still. Had you no suspicion 
that there was one reason why this 
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lady might have quitted Paris so 
hastily, and have so shrunk from 
the thought of a marriage so advan- 
tageous, in a worldly point of view, 
as that with M. Louvier,—namely, 
that she anticipated the probability 
of becoming the mother of a child 
by the man whom she refused to 
acknowledge as a husband ?” 

“That idea did not strike me 
until you asked me if she had a 
child. Should your conjecture be 
correct, it would obviously increase 
her repugnance to apply for the 
annulment of her illegal marriage. 
But if Louise is still living and 
comes across me, I do not doubt 
that, the motives for concealment 
no longer operating, she will con- 
fide to me the truth. Since we 
have been talking together thus 
frankly, I suppose I may fairly ask 
whether I do not guess correctly 
in supposing that this soi-disant 
husband, whose name I forget,— 
Mac something, perhaps Scotch 
—I think she said he was Ecossais, 
—is dead, and has left by will some 
legacy to Louise and any child she 
may have borne to him ?” 

“Not exactly so. The man, as 
you say, is dead; but he bequeathed 
no legacy to the lady who did not 
hold herself married to him. But 
there are those connected with him 
who knowing the history, think 
that some compensation is due for 
the wrong so unconsciously done to 
her, and yet more to any issue of a 
marriage not meant to be irregular 
or illegal. Permit me now to ex- 
plain why I sought you in another 
guise and name than my own. 
could scarcely place in M. Lebeau 
the confidence which I now unre- 
servedly place in the Vicomte de 
Mauléon.” 

“ Cela va sans dire. You believed, 
then, that calumny about the jewels ; 
you do not believe it now ?” 

“Now! my amazement is, that 
any one who had known you could 
believe it.” 
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“Oh, how often, and with tears 
of rage in my exile—my wanderings 
—have I asked that question of 
myself! That rage has ceased; and 
I have but one feeling left for that 
credulous, fickle Paris, of which one 
day I was the idol, the next the 
byword. Well, a man sometimes 
plays chess more skilfully for having 
been ‘long a mere bystander. He 
understands better how to move, 
and when to sacrifice the pieces. 
Politics, M. Vane, is the only ex- 
citing game left to me at my years. 
At yours, there is still that of love. 
How time flies! we are nearing the 
station at which I descend. I have 
kinsfolk of my mother’s in these 
districts. They are not Imperialists ; 
they are said to be powerful in the 


department. But before I apply 
to them in my own name, I think 
it prudent that M. Lebeau should 
quietly ascertain what is their real 
strength, and what would be the 
prospects of success if Victor de 
Mauléon offered himself as député 
at the next election. Wish him joy, 
M. Vane! If he succeed, you will 
hear of him some day crowned in 
the Capitol, or hurled from the 
Tarpeian rock.” 

Here the train stopped. The 
false Lebeau gathered up his papers, 
readjusted his spectacles and his 
bag, descended lightly, and, press- 
ing Graham's hand as he paused at 
the door, said, ‘‘ Be sure I will not 
forget your address if I have any- 
thing to say. Bon voyage!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Graham continued his journey to 
Strasbourg. On arriving there he 
felt very unwell. Strong though 
his frame was, the anguish and self- 
struggle through which he had 
passed since the day he had received 
in London Mrs. Morley’s letter, till 
that on which he had finally re- 
solved on his course of conduct at 
Paris, and the shock which had 
annihilated his hopes in Isaura’s 
rejection, had combined to exhaust 
its endurance, and fever had already 
commenced when he took his place 
in the coupé. If there be a thing 
which a man should not do when 
his system is undermined, and his 
pulse between 90 and 100, it is to 
travel all night by a railway express. 
Nevertheless, as the Englishman’s 
will was yet stronger than his frame, 
he would not give himself more 
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than an hour's rest, and again 
started for Berlin. Long before he 
got to Berlin, the will failed him as 
well as the frame. He was lifted 
out of the carriage, taken to a hotel 
in a smal] German town, and six 
hours afterwards he was delirious. 
It was fortunate for him that under 
such circumstances plenty of money 
and Scott’s circular-notes for some 
hundreds were found in his pocket- 
book, so that he did not fail to re- 
ceive attentive nursing and skilful 
medical treatment. There, for the 
present, I must leave him — leave 
him for how long? But any village 
apothecary could say that fever such 
as his must run its course. He was 
still in bed, and very dimly—and ' 
that but at times—conscious, when 
the German armies were gathering 
round the penfold of Sedan. 
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NARRATIVE OF PRINCE CHARLIE’S ESCAPE: 


BY ONE OF HIS COMPANIONS. 


[EpinBurGaH, Sepiember 9, 1873. 


Sir,—The Manuscript narrative of the escape of Prince Charles Stuart, . 


by John Macdonald, one of his companions, of which a copy follows, is 
the property of the Misses Macdonald of Dalilea, granddaughters of the 
author, and was intrusted to me by them. I have transcribed thé MS, 
carefully, verbatim et literatim, and have merely added an introduction 
and conclusion, partly from information I already possessed, and partly 
from that furnished to me by the family. Of the authenticity of the MS. 


itself, I have not the shadow of a doubt. The appearance of the original 
MS., which was in my hands for some time, carries truth in its face, and 
I know that it has been in the possession of the author’s descendants 
from his death to the present time, having been always prized by them as 
an interesting family relic.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


To tHe Eprror or ‘ BLACKWOOD.’ 


Amip the wildest scenery of the 
West Highlands, and just on the 
boundary - line that separates the 
counties of Argyll and Inverness, 
lies the sequestered sheet of water 
known as Loch Shiel. Even in 
that land of lakes and rocky moun- 
tains, it would be difficult to find a 
more striking landscape than is af- 
forded by that lonely lake. Hem- 
med in, throughout the most part 
-of its extent, by high mountains of 
the most picturesque forms, the op- 
posite heights approach so near, that 
although the lake at their foot is 
upwards of twenty-six miles in 
length, it never attains even to one 
mile in breadth. This wild glen 
was in former days, and indeed still 
is, the home of a family of the name 
of Macdonald, who possessed a con- 
siderable extent of property in the 
neighbourhood, comprising Dalilea 
and Glenaladale on the lake shore, 
Glenfinnan at its head, and the farm 
of Borradale on the shore of Loch- 
nan-Ua. These different parts of 
the property were frequently occu- 
pied by members of the family, as 
circumstances might render conve- 
inient, and, as was usual in other 
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Highland families, the different oc- 
cupants were then distinguished by 
the names of their residences. A 
green island in the lake, known as 
St. Finian’s Isle, has been the burial- 
place of the race since they first 
settled there, and is covered with 
the memorials of the dead. Besides 
the natural beauty of its scenery—in 
which this estate is hardly equalled, 
certainly not excelled, by any other 
in the Highlands —an interest of a 
different kind attaches to it, from 
the fact, that both the commence- 
ment and the close of the romantic 
expedition of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart took place within its bounds. 
At the farm of Borradale, that dar- 
ing adventurer first set foot on Scot- 
tish ground ; in Glenfinnan he raised 
his standard and assembled the clans 
who took arms for the restoration 
of their ancient roya] line; and at 
Borradale, again, he succeeded in 
baffling his enemies, and embarking 
on board of the French man-of-war 
that carried him from the country. 
On the outbreak of the insurrec- 
tion of 1745, the ClanRonald, to 
whom the Macdonalds of Loch 
Shiel belonged, took an active part 
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on behalf of the House of Stuart, 
bearing their full share of all the 
difficulties and dangers of that un- 
fortunate campaign. A hundred 
and twenty-seven years have elapsed 
since the fatal battle of Culloden 
. terminated the last attempt of the 
Highlanders to place their ancient 
royal House on the British throne. 
The chief incidents of the expedition 
of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, 
and of his own romantic adventures, 
after the final dispersion of his ad- 
herents, are known to every reader 
of our history, and are generally re- 
garded as no more than an interest- 
ing episode in our national annals, 
and a remarkable instance of the 
devoted affection of a primitive 
people to the descendant of their 
ancient kings. In the Highlands, 
however, the recollection of the ‘*°45” 
is something very different from this. 
Even to this day, every incident in 
the personal history of those devoted 
men who strove to cut a path for 
their Prince to the British throne, 
is remembered, and related by their 
descendants as an honour to the 
family, never to be forgotten. Every 
relic, even remotely connected with 
“Bonnie Prince Charlie,” is preserved 
as a cherished heirloom by its fortu- 
nate possessor. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Loch Shiel, at 
the foot of Glenfinnan, a monument, 
surmounted by a statue of the Young 
Adventurer, has been erected by Mr. 
Macdonald of Glenaladale. It oc- 
cupies the exact spot where Charles 
Edward unfurled his banner on 
August 19, 1745. In this neigh- 
bourhood also there was brought to 
light, a few years ago, a most inter- 
esting memorial of the unfortunate 
Prince’s wanderings, after the final 
destruction of his hopes of success 
in his expedition on the field of 
Culloden. As will be seen here- 
after, the Prince was for some time 
in hiding in the neighbourhood of 
Loch Shiel, and it has been remem- 
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bered ever since that time that he 
and those with him found it ex- 
pedient to cross the loch, in order 
to proceed to new quarters. The 
Argyll militia, however, were then 
patrolling all round the loch, and 
had destroyed all the boats, in 
order to prevent the fugitive party 
from crossing. In these circum- 
stances, the party having found 
a large oak-tree in a favourable 
position, felled it, and hollowed 
the trunk, partly with their axes 
and partly by fire, as many savage 
tribes are in the habit of doing, till 
they had produced a rude imitation 
of a canoe, of the kind known in 
America as a dug-out. This primi- 
tive boat they then conveyed at mid- 
night to the lake shore; and being 
afraid to use oars, lest the sound 
should betray them to their watchful 
enemies, they laid the Prince at full 
length in the boat, and entering the 
water themselves, swam across the 
loch, dragging the boat after them. 
Having thus effected the desired 
passage, they sank the boat, at a 
place called Camus Blain, nearly 
opposite St. Finian’s Isle. Here 
the boat lay under water for a 
hundred and nine years, till 1855, 
when a gamekeeper of Mr. Hope 
Scott's, known in the neighbour- 
hood as Black John, brought it 
again to light. It is now in the 
possession of Colonel Robertson 
Ross of Glen Moidart. The account 
of its construction above given was 
derived from the grandson of the 
man who made it, and who is still 
alive, or at least was recently so. 
Itis difficult to conceive a more in- 
teresting memorial of the dangers 
and difficulties to which the fugitive 
Prince was exposed than is afforded 
by this old canoe. 

At the time when Charles Edward 
landed at Borradale, that farm was 
held by a gentleman named Angus 
Macdonald ; whilst that part of the 
property of the family which was 
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situated on the shore of Loch Shiel 
was held by his nephew, generally 
known as Macdonald of Glenaladale. 
Macdonald of Borradale had two 
sons, Ronald and John. Of these, 
the younger, John Macdonald, hav- 
ing shown a greater taste for learn- 
ing than was then common in the 
Highlands, had been sent for his 
education to the then famous Scot- 
tish College at Ratisbon. On the 
outbreak of the insurrection, young 
John left the College and hurried 
home. He joined the Highland 
army at Perth, serving along with 
his cousin Glenaladale, who was a 
major in the ClanRonald regiment, 
and who had proclaimed Prince 
Charles Edward at Perth. John 
Macdonald was noted in the army 
for his eminently handsome figure, 
and for his striking resemblance to 
the Prince himself—a resemblance 
the effect of which was enhanced by 
the foreign air and accent he had 
contracted at Ratisbon, and which 
was so strong that the young High- 
lander was frequently mistaken for 
the Prince himself. 

Through the whole of the roman- 
tic campaign which followed, John 
Macdonald bore his full share ; and 
on the march to the fatal field of 
Culloden he was one of those to 
whom the Catholic priest accom- 
panying the army administered the 
sacrament, in anticipation of the 
bloody conflict which all knew to 
be inevitable. On that fatal day to 
the hopes of the Stuarts, his cousin 
Glenaladale received three severe 
wounds, but John himself escaped 
unhurt ; and as soon as he found it 
in his power, he joined the fugitive 
Prince, whom he _ accompanied 
through the greater part of his 
wanderings, and was finally only 
prevented from following his mas- 
ter to France by a severe attack of 
fever. On parting with him, how- 
ever, the Prince gave him his gold- 
headed cane as a remembrance and 
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acknowledgment of his devoted loy- 
alty, telling him at the same time 
that it was the only valuable pro- 
perty he had left. Of this cherished 
relic the family were afterwards de- 
prived by an unfortunate accident, 
to their great and lasting regret, 
After the final escape of Prince 
Charles Edward, and the restoration 
of peace to the Highlands, John 
Macdonald occupied himself in writ- 
ing memoirs of different parts of the 
campaign, in which he had borne so 
active a part, a task for which his 
German education rendered him 
peculiarly well qualified. Of his 
MSS. some were sent by himself to 
Home the historian, who had applied 
to him for information ; another was 
given by him to his relative, Sir 
John M‘Gregor Murray, and cannot 
now be found; but one remained in 
the possession of his descendants, 
by whose kind permission it has 
now been printed verbatim et lit- 
eratim. It is a curious and most 
interesting document. Of its au- 
thenticity, that it really is what it 
professes to be—a narrative by an 
actual companion of Prince Charles 
of what he himself saw and experi- 
enced during that wonderful escape— 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt. 
Independent of the fact that it has 
never been out of the hands of the 
author’s family, the very paper and 
ink on and in which it is written 
refer it at once to the middle of the 
last century as the date of its com- 
position. The author speaks of 
himself frequently in the first per- 
son; and the quaint and often 
ungrammatical style and irregular 
spelling are exactly what was to be 
expected from John Macdonald, a 
man of considerable education, but 
one whose native tongue was Gaelic, 
and who in writing English was in 
fact using what was to him a foreign 
language. Besides, the simple and 
unaffected manner in which the in- 
cidents are narrated bears unmistak- 
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able evidence that he was merely bered, without any thought of its 
recording what he himself remem- ever becoming public. 


A TRUE AND REAL STATE OF PRINCE CHARLES STUART'S MIRACULOUS 


ESCAPE 


When the Prince at the batle of 
Cullodden perceived and that the 
horse he rod was wounded, and any 
stand he and his smal force could 
make was needless, he made off, ac- 
companied by two Irishmen, Mr. 
Sullivan and O’Niel, his aid de 
camp, and few more, and took litle 
or no rest till they arrived at Glen- 
biestle in Arasaig, which is a pen- 
dicle belonging to the ffarm of Bor- 
radil. Being the place he first 
landed in the continent at his ar- 
rival, he rested there three nights 
before a sufficient boat, belonging 
to John M‘Donald, son to Old Bor- 
radil, was procured to transport him 
to the long island of Uist, in view 
to get some vessel at Stornway to 
carrie him to France, and for that 
purpose send the Mr. Sullivan, his 
Aid du camp, to Stornway, where 
he found one, but would not wait 
the Princes coming, therefore made 
off with himself, and landed safe in 
France. 

Being in this maner disappoint- 
ed, he thought proper to risk his 
person in the hands of Clanranald’s 
people in South Uist, who gave him 
all the aid and assistance in their 
power, till such time the country 
was surrounded by his enemies ; 
then clearly perceiveing the impos- 
sibility of escaping, he was advised 
to go to Clanranold house, in Ben- 
becula, twenty five miles from the 
place he then was at, and endeavour 
to ferrie to the Isle of Sky, accom- 
panied by the then Miss Flory 
M‘Donald ; and he, under the name 
of Miss Bety Burk, and her servant- 
maid, effected there escape, and ar- 
rived safe at Kingsbrough, in Tro- 
terness, parte of Lord M‘Donald’s 
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estate. There Miss Flory M‘Don- 
ald parted with him. 

After some rest there, he proceed- 
ed to M‘Leod Rasa’s familie, where 
he was received with the greatest 
kindness and friendship. After an 
night’s rest there, he was sent under 
the care of Malcolm M‘Leod to the 
care of one John M‘Kinon, alias 
John M‘Rorie vic Lachlan in M‘Kin- 
on’s estate, who next night conveyed 
him to the Laird of Moror’s ffarm 
in the mainland, and he beged of 
Moror to send a sure guide with 
him to his faithfull old Landlord 
(this is what he allways termed my 
father) to Borradil ; after his arrival 
there, the old Gentleman and his 
two sons, Ronald and I, received 
him with all the marks of friend- 
ship and Respect, and gave our 
word of honour we would use our 
utermost to save him in spite of all 
his enemies ; and that we depended 
on Divine Providence that he would 
grant him and us health, strenght, 
and vigour to endure all the fatigue 
and hardship necessary for that pur- 

ose. 

As the Prince at all times enter- 
tained the greatest regard for Mr. 
M‘Donald’s of Glenaladil’s integrity 
and capacity in aideing him as far 
as in his power, he ordered me to 
goe directly to him and acquaint 
him of his present situation, and 
hoped he would meet him and his 
present smal Company in the woods 
of Borradil next night. 

After Glenaladil considered the 
message, he looked upon it exceed- 
ing hard to depart from his wife 
and five prety weak children, and 
his great stock of catle were be- 
fore then taken awy by the enmie; 
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and haveing received three bad 
wounds at Cullodden, of which one 
of them was not then fully cured ; 
notwithstanding these consideration 
he despised them, and thought it 
his duty to grant all the aid and 
assistance in his power to -save a 
poor distressed Prince, notwith- 
standing of the great temptation of 
thyrty thousand pound stel promis- 
ed by government to any that should 
deliver him up. ‘Though Glenala- 
dil and his old uncle Borradil, with 
his children, were in the greatesst 
distress for want of any support at 
the time, two nights thereafter he 
appeared at the place appointed 
with jthe above party. They pro- 
ceeded next morning to M‘Leod’s 
Cove, upon a high precipes in the 
woods of Borradil, where they all 
deliberated what steps they woud 
take for there safety ; few days after 
they visibly saw the whole coast 
surrounded by ships of war and ten- 
ders, as also the country by other 
military forces ; then it was deter- 
mined to use all efforts to depart 
out of the country, and began there 
march that very night, and came 
the lenth of Meoble, in the brays of 
Moror, where the old gentleman 
Borradil, and his soon Ronald, took 
there leave of him. The Prince 
then, accompanied only by Glenala- 
dil, and his brother John and I, 
made streight for the brays of Glen- 
finen, which is parte of Glenaladil’s 
estate. To our great surprise we 
found that place surrounded by 
three hundred of the Enemies. 
Then we came to a resolution to de- 
parte the country for some time ; and 
for that purpose sent an express to 
Donald Cameron, Glenpean, an aged 
gentleman, to meet us at Corrour, 
in the brays of Moror, which accord- 
ingly he did; we proceeded under 
night till sunrise next morning, to 
the top of a high mountain laying 
between Locharkeig and Lochmoror 
head, a camp of the enemy laying on 
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each side of us, and two different 
camps of the military before us. 
In the course of three nights we 
passed by four camps and twenty- 
five patroles, and some so nigh us 
that we heard them frequently 
speaken, without any food farther 
than a smal slice of salt cheese, and 
aboundance of water. 

The Thyrd morning we arrived 
near the top of a high mountain 
near Lochurn head, and found there 
a bit hollow ground, covered with 
long heather and brenches of jung 
birch bushes, where we all five of 
us lay down to rest, almost fainting 
for want of food; these severe tryals 
and circumstance drew many heavy 
sighs from his poor oppressed heart. 
I informed him then that I had a 
leepy of groaten meal wrapt up in a 
Nepkin in my pocket, which, when’ 
I produced, made alwast alteration 
in the counteinance of the whole of 
them. Come, come, says he, let us 
in Gods name, have a share; never 
was people in more need. I expect 
soon to meet with plenty; so I di- 
vided the whole of it between us 
five; and they began to chat and 
crak heartily after our refreshment. 
We perceived fourty of the military, 
with a Captn as there commander, 
laying at the foot of the mountain, 
all this time; we saw them visibly 
all allong, durst not move till dark 
night, for fear of being discovered, 
proceeded then on our jurny to the 
brays of Glenshiel; the darkest 
night ever in my life I traveled; 
and arrived within a mile of it by 
sunrise, quite exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue. 

Glenaladil and I were then sent to 
the village in view to procure some 
provisions, and bought a stone of 
cheese and a half stone of buter, 
as we could get nothing else; im- 
mediately returned back where we 
left him, Donald Cammeron, and 
Glenaladil’s brother ; words cannot 
express the quantity we consumed 
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of the buter and cheese at the time, 
though both kind exceeding salt. 
We met that day with one Donald 
M‘Donald, a Glengary lad, with 
whome we agreed to be our guide 
farther North, as Donald Cameron 
returned, after his refreshment, to 
look after his own family; and we 
passed the whole day, which was 
exceeding hot, in the face of a moun- 
tain, above a river that run throu 
Glenshiel ; were all seized with such 
a druth that we were all like to 
perish before sunset. He woud 
not allow any of us to move for 
water, though we might have bein 
provided within fourty yards to us, 
so cautious he was. At sunset we 
all went stagern to the river side, 
and drank water at no allowance; 
at same time we saw a boy coming 
towards us at some distance; Glen- 
aladil and I went to meet him. 
This was a son of the honest M‘Kra 
that furnished us with provision in 
the morning, whom his father sent 
with five Scots pints of goat milk 
for our relief. Glenaladil, who. had 
ail our bank in a purse hingen be- 
fore him, gave the boy four shillings 
stel; and in the hurry he was in, 
he happened to drap his purse on 
the ground till he got his plead 
kilted on him; then we bad fare- 
weel to the boy, and returned in 
great hast to our smal partie, who 
partook liberaly of the milk, then 
proceeded an English mile before 
we missed the purse, in which was 
a keeping fourty Luisdors and five 
shillings in silver, which was all we 
hade to depend upon for our sub- 
sistence; it was determined that 
Glen and I was to return in search 
of our smal stock. Found the purse 
and five shillings in it, in the spot 
we left it, and none of the gold; 
proceeded then about midnight to 
the boy’s father’s house, who at the 
time was sound sleeping, called him 
out, fairly told him what happened ; 
without a minute dela he returned 
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to the house, got hold of a rop hing- 
ing there, and griped his son by the 
arm in great passion, and addressed 
him in the following words: you 
damnd scoundrel, this instant get 
these poor gentlemens mony, which 
Iam certain is all they have to de- 
pend upon, or, by the heavens, I'll 
hing you to that very tree you see 
this moment. The Boy shivereing 
with fear went instantly for the 
mony, which he had burried under 
ground about thyrty yards from his 
Fathers house. 

During the time Glen and I spent 
about recovereing our smal fonds, 
the Prince and the two persons we 
left with him saw on the other side 
of Shiel river an officer to appear- 
ance, and three men with him; our 
smal party hidd themselves by fa- 
vour of some Aron bushes at the 
river side, but they were convinced 
they could not miss to meet Glen- 
aladil and me, and the consequence 
would be squabble between us, 
though he positively refused to in- 
form us of the danger of meeting 
them, by one of them that was 
alongst with him, the night being 
quite clear and a seren sky. Not- 
withstanding our passing by one an 
other on each side of the river, 
neither of us observed the other, 
nor can I account for it. 

Then we proceeded all night throu 
these muirs till ten of the clock next 
morning, stopt then till the evening, 
without meeting with any particu- 
lar accidents, excepting heareing 
some firing of guns not at a very 
greatest distance. The evening 


‘being very calm and warm, we 


greatly suffered by mitches, a species 
of litle creatures troublesome and 
numerous in the highlands; to pre- 
serve him from such troublesome 
guests, we wrapt him head and feet 
in his plead, and covered him with 
long heather that naturally grew 
about a bit hollow ground we laid 
him. After leaving him in that 
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posture, he uttered several heavy 
sighes and groands. We planted 
ourselves about the best we coud. 

Finding, then, nothing by appear- 
ance to disturb us, or enemie in our 
way, we proceeded on, and next 
night arrived in the brays of Glen- 
morison, called the Corrichido ; per- 
ceived three or four smal huts in 
the strath of the corry. 

It was then determined upon by 
us to send Glenaladils brother down 
to them, to know what they were; 
and when he understood them to be 
all M‘Donalds, and friends to the 
cause, except Patrick Grant Crosky, 
who was with them, and equaly a 
friend to the cause, he addressed 
one of them, called John M‘Donald, 
alias M‘Goule vic Icadui, to goe with 
a cogfull of milk to Mr. M‘Donald of 
Glenaladil and M‘Donald of Green- 
field, which letter was not there at 
same time. He instantly compiyed 


with his request ; but to his great- 
est surprise, at the distance of nine 
yards from us, he knew the Prince 


to be there, his head bein covered 
with a whit night cape, and an old 
Bonet above; at this unexpected 
sight, the poor man changed col- 
lours, and turned as red as blood, 
and addressed him in the following 
maner: I am sorry to see you in 
such a poor state, and hope if I live 
to see yet ina better condition, as 
I have seen you before at the head 
of your armie, upon the green of 
Glasgow ; all I can doe is to continue 
faithfull to you while I live, and am 
willing to leave my wife and chil- 
dren, and follow you wherever you 
incline goeing. After all this dis- 
curse was explained to the Prince, 
he said, takeing him cheerfully by 
the hand, As you are a M‘Donald, 
whom I allways found faithfull to 
my cause, I shall admit you to my 
smal partie, and trust myself to you ; 
and if ever it should be my lot to 
enjoy my own, you may depend 
upon of being equally rewarded. 
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One thing I beg leave to observe to 
you, says he, there is one large stone 
in the strath of this corry near these 
huts you see; under that stone 
fourty men can accomodate them- 
selves, and the best water in the 
highland runen throu it, and a large 
void heather bed in it already made 
for your reception. I have a three 
year old stote I may slaughter for 
provision, till such time you refresh 
yourself and your partie: there are 
four more neighbours and contrimen 
with me, as trusty as I, who can 
furnish us from the neighboureing 
countrys with such necessarys of 
life as can be expected in such dis- 
tressed time. 

His advise was so agreable that 
we all agreed to it without hesita- 
tion, and marched ail with cheerfull- 
ness in our countenance to this new 
unexpected mansion, and found our- 
selves as confortably lodged as we 
had been in a Royal pallace. The 
other four men mentioned above 
came in, and after a short disscourse, 
gave all chearfully the oath of alle- 
giance, after which they brought - 
the stote and killed him; we then 
fested, and lived there plentifully for 
three days and nights, till we found 
ourselves in danger, by one whom 
they generaly styled the black Camp- 
bell, who had a party of militie 
within six miles to the place we was 
in; in that event we thought ad- 
viseable, to proceed to the Chis- 
solms firr woods, where we and our 
whole partie spent near a month 
in pace and plentie. At the root 
of one large tree we build for the 
Prince, Glenaladil, and me, one tent 
of firr branches; at the other side 
of the tree another one of a larger 
seize. Two of our party was allways 
employed in provideing provisions ; 
other two as outpost, enquireing for 
information. One honest tenant of 
the name of Chissolm, at the dis- 
tance of a few miles from us, af- 
foarded us with -meal, buter, and 
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cheese, and flesh weekly ; neither 
did we want for Aquavite and 
tobaco, which comodity we all made 
use of. Nothing particular hap- 
pened to us dureing our stay there. 
But the Prince, anxions to find 
out Cameron: of Lochiel, insisted 
upon our return towards that parte 
of his estate called Locharckeig. 
After a day or twos march, passed 
by the brays of Glenmorison, and 
arriveing to the brays of Glengarie 
about nightfall, the river Garie 
swelled to such a degree that we 
thought it unpassable. He still 
positeivly insisted upon giving it a 
tryal, which we did, and with the 
greatest difficulty, at the hasart of 
our lives, succeeded, the night being 
very dark. Rested near the bank 
of the river, waet and cold; next 
day passed throu Glenkeinie, and 
stopt at a broken shelhouse above 
Auchnasaul. We then were out of 
provisions. We sent two of our 
partie to repair a smal hut, wherein 
Lochiel scolked for some time, but 
observing a Deer at the end of the 
hut, shut both at him at once and 
killed him. One of them returned 
to us withe these most agreable 
news, where we all in a bodie steered 
our course, and employed the whole 
night in dressing for him and our- 
selves parte of the venison. Next 
day we sent for Mr. Cameron of 
Cluns, and after passing two nights 
together, went to Torrvullen, oppo- 
site to Achnacarrie, Locheils prin- 
cipal place of residence once; killed 
a good highland cow; then Doctor 
Cameron and two french officer that 
landed some time before that in 
Pollew, in Rossyne, came to us, and 
Mr. Cameron of Cluns; and after 
passing two nights there, they came 
to the followeing resolution : viz. that 
the Prince, accompanied by Doctor 
Cameron, Glenaladil, the two french 
officer, with a few more, should be 
conveyed to Locheil, and that I 
shoud return to the west coast; and 
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if any frigat from France should 
appear for the purpose of carreing 
him, I to goe aboard till he could 
be found dead or alive, and that 
Glenaladil is the person to be em- 
ployed for procureing him, the Glen- 
morison lads to return home with 
his promise, If ever in his power he 
would make satisfaction for there 
losses and gratitue; so that very 
night I and John Glenaladil’s brother 
made of for the west coast, and arriv- 
ed there two days after, and found 
all left behind us in the greatest dis- 
tress for want of all necessarys of 
life, or houses to shelter us from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

A fourtnight thereafter, in Sep- 
tember, two frigats appeared coming 
to the harbour at Borrodil under 
English colours. My father and 
brother Ranald and I immediately 
hade recourse to the muirs, to avoid 
being apprehended, and appointed 
one Donald M‘Donald, in whom we 
hade great confidence, to wait there 
landing ; and after nightfall, twelve 
french, with two officers at their 
hade, came to a smal hut we repaired 
some time before that for our own 
reception, as all our houses before 
that were al] burned; the names of 
the officers were jung Sheridan and 
Capn ONeil, who at there arrival, 
enquired for us all, as they knew us 
weel formerly, and wished much to 
have some disscourse of consequence 
with us. Upon our being informed 
of this, we appeared, and after a long 
conversation, were convinced of 
there sincerity, and oblidged them 
to produce there credentials from 
France, before we revealed any parte 
of our secrets to them. 

Next day I went aboord one of 
the frigats; and my brother, accom- 
panied by the two french officer, 
went to Glenaladil to acquaint him 
of there errand. 

After a night’s rest, they were 
desired by Glenaladil to return to 
there ships, and that he would goe 
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in serch of the person they wanted, were favoured with a favourable 
which he accordingly did, and in wind directly after them, and before 
eight days returned with him to the french hade time to rise there 
Borrodil, where he first landed ; and ankors, Captn Howe sliped in be- 
after refreshing himself weel, directly tween the two french frigats, and 
went aboord, and with a fair wind gave a broadside to each of them 
set sail next morning for France, with very great execution. The 
and left us all in a worse state than largest of the french frigats was dis- 
he found us. Locheil, his Brother abled by breaken her ruder, and was 
Doctor Cameron, John Roy Stuart, oblidged to lay by till seven o’clock 
the two first mentioned french offi- in the afternoon: and the smal 
cers, with one hundred more persons french frigate, after several attempts 
of some distinction, accompanied of bourding her, fairly escaped till 
him, and took there passage alongst then, and when soon the largest of 
with him; he then seemed to be in them repaired the damage, went to 
good spirit, and addressed himself her assistance. Captn Howe haveing 
to such as stayed behind to live in run out of ammunition, sheered of 
good hopes, and that he expected to about nightfall, and the french per- 
see us soon with such a force as sued them for a leage, when they 
would enable him to reembures us_ thought adviseable to return to there 
for our losses and trouble; so that former situation. At two o'clock 
he ended as he began. next morning they steered away for 
One material circumstance I can- Barra head with a fair wind; the 
not omit acquainting you of; that Ducke of Perth, and several other 
is, the battle fought between three gentlemen, such as Lord John 
British frigats and two french ones Drumond, Lockard of Carnwath, 
on the 3d of May after Cullodden and many more took there passage 
batle. The french frigats landed to France. The batle leasted twelve 
the later end of April fourty thou- hours, and we found on our shores 
sand Louisdors, with some stand of fefteen frenchmen dead, not one 
arms and ammunition, at the farm of Englishman in the number, as they 
Borradil; government being in- threew none overboard of them till 
formed of the same, despatched they came the lenth of the point of 
three of there own frigats to the Ardmurchan. After that the gold 
place mentioned, in order to capture was by a partie conveyed to Loch- 
the Frenchman; present Lord Howe, aber, and parte of the arms, by 
then captn of the Grayhound frigate, orders of secretar Morrow, and were 
was commodore of that smal squad- then determined to gather and ran- 
ron. They appeared in seight about devou there friends and weelwishers, 
four in the morning by the point of which never happened since, nor by 
Ardmuchan, from whence they then all appearance will. 
visibly saw the french frigats; they 


Such is John Macdonald’s narra- romantic character of the adventures 
tive. It has been printed with all narrated, and the honest and un- 
its irregularities and peculiarities of adorned language in which they are 
style and spelling, so that it now told, cannot fail to give it a deep 
appears just as it left the hands of and painful interest. It brings out, 
its author. It does not perhaps in a striking degree, the devoted 
contain much that is new, but the affection of these loyal Highlanders 
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for their unfortunate Prince—of 
whom it has been often remarked, 
that with a price of £30,000 on his 
head, and whilst the place of his 
concealment was more than once 
known to at least one hundred men 
at the same time, not one of them 
should ever have thought of secur- 
ing what would have been affluence 
to himself, at the expense of treach- 
ery to the fugitive. A farther re- 
mark is suggested by this negative. 
It exhibits in a remarkable way the 
humble respect and obedience which 
was felt by these devoted men to- 
wards the Prince, even at the lowest 
ebb of his fortunes. His Highland 
attendants never allowed themselves 
to be raised above the position of 
subjects and counsellors, although it 
could not have been thought un- 
natural had the circumstances led 
them to do so. From their know- 


ledge both of the country and of 
the people, they must have known 
much better than he could how to 
evade the dangers to which he was 
exposed, and to elude the strict 


watch that was kept for him by the 
patrolling parties of the Government; 
yet it is plain that he was not only 
nominally, but actually, the leader 
of the party. They gave him the 
fullest information and the best ad- 
vice they could, but they obeyed 
his orders whatever they might be. 
The only incident of importance 
in the narrative of which the his- 
torians of the period seem to have 
taken little if any notice is the 
naval action between Lord Howe's 
squadron and the two French men- 
of-war. Such a collision was indeed 
inevitable in the circumstances, 
when any of the British vessels which 
were cruising off the West High- 
lands to prevent the Prince’s escape, 
fell in with any of the French ships, 
which were there to facilitate it. 
That the incidents of the action 
itself are correctly reported, can 
hardly be doubted, when it is re- 
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membered that the whole took place 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the residence of the family, who 
were probably eyewitnesses; and 
when the circumstantiality of the 
narrative is further considered, the 
very number of the dead who were 
washed on shore being recorded, 
and the unexpected fact that they 
were all Frenchmen—a fact which 
the rumour of the country seems to 
have satisfactorily accounted for. 

It may not be uninteresting to 
give a moment’s attention to the 
subsequent fortunes of those at- 
tendants of Prince Charles who are 
especially mentioned in John Mac- 
donald’s narrative. The merciless 
severity with which the troops of 
the Government ravaged the terri- 
tories of the insurgent clans after 
the defeat at Culloden, is matter of 
history; and it can excite no sur- 
prise that this was especially the 
case with the lands of the Clan- 
Ronald. Where the houses of the 
gentry were situated near the sea- 
shore, they were destroyed by the 
cannon of the men-of-war; where 
they were not accessible in this 
way, they were burnt by the troops 
who patrolled the country. The 
cattle and other property of the 
inhabitants were carried off, and 
they themselves were driven to the 
moors and mountains, to find sub- 
sistence if they could, and,*if they 
could not, to perish. The house of 
Borradale was burnt; all the cattle 
and corn, and everything eatable, 
was carried off, and the family 
were compelled to fly to the woods, 
where they subsisted on nuts, and 
anything else they could find; and 
it is still remembered that they 
even tried to grind the nuts into a 
kind of meal, that they might at 
Jeast have something like the oat- 
cakes and porridge they were accus- 
tomed to. It is further related that 
John Macdonald’s mother, who was 
a daughter of Macgregor of Glen- 
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gyle, in the course of the flight 
of the family from Borradale, was 
seized by the soldiers, and the wed- 
ding-ring torn off her finger. John 
Macdonald himself, the author of 
the narrative now published, married 
Catherine, a daughter of Macdonell 
of Barrisdale, a cadet of the family 
of Glengarry. The Macdonells of 
Barrisdale suffered as much from 
the Government as their neighbours. 
Their house at Glenmeddle was the 
first house in that neighbourhood 
battered down by the shot from the 
war-ships. John Macdonald’s wife 
used afterwards to relate that she 
recollected on this occasion looking 
from her place of shelter in the 
woods, and seeing the soldiers kill 
all the geese and fowls about the 
place, and carry them off, driving 
off at the same time all the cows; 
but that the dairymaid ran after 
the party and entreated the officer 
in command to have mercy on the 
innocent children at least, and to 
leave one cow to give milk for 
them. This he did, and that cow 
was ever after known by the nick- 
name of ‘The Trooper.’ The family 
of Barrisdale took refuge in a hut 
built of wattles ; and here they were 
roused early one morning by seeing 
the muzzles of several muskets pro- 
jecting through their wattled walls. 
A party of soldiers immediately en- 
tered, who, after searching the hut 
for the Prince, commanded the family 
to follow them. In a short time, how- 
ever, they seemed to see the use- 
lessness of encumbering themselves 
with prisoners, and allowed the Mac- 
donells to return to their shelter. 
John Macdonald was not only con- 
sidered the most learned man in his 
clan ; he was also reported to possess 
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an unusual amount of energy and 
cleverness, qualities which he is 
said to have exhibited in a remark- 
able manner, by first risking his 
life many times in attempting to 
dethrone George IL, and  subse- 
quently inducing the Government 
to pay his wife’s portion out of her 
father’s sequestrated estate. 

Macdonald of Glenaladale, so 
often mentioned in the narrative, 
was succeeded at his death by his 
son John, who, with all his tenants, 
emigrated to Prince Edward Island, 
where they, or their descendants, 
still remain. Before his emigration, 
this John Macdonald sold his High- 
land property to his own near cousin, 
Alexander Macdonald, who had 
realised a large fortune in the West 
Indies. This Alexander Macdonald 
of Glenaladale was succeeded on his 
death by his son, also named Alex- 
ander, who has perpetuated his me- 
mory in the Highlands by erecting 
the monument to Prince Charles 
still to be seen in Glenfinnan. On 
his death without issue, the succes- 
sion to his estates opened to the 
Borradale branch of the family. The 
descendants of the elder son of old 
Angus Macdonald of  Borradale 
added Glenaladale and Glenfinnan 
to Borradale, which they already 
possessed; whilst Archibald, the 
son of his second son, John, the 
author of the narrative, got Dalilea 
on Loch Shiel. This property has 
now passed into the possession of 
Lord Howard ; but the descendants 
of John Macdonald still inhabit the 
house of Dalilea, and it is through 
their kind permission that their 
grandfather’s narrative has now been 
given to the public, 
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Rauways, I suppose, have many 
advantages ; at least we have been 
told so, so often, that a kind of be- 
lief in them has taken a firm hold 
of the modern mind. We say to 
ourselves that it is a great thing to 
have so many facilities of locomo- 
tion; and there are even some in- 
telligences which feel themselves 
enlarged and enlightened by the 
mere vague grandeur of dashing 
through the air at the rate of thirty 
or foriy miles an hour, though at 
risks which are somewhat appalling 
to contemplate. Perhaps, indeed, 
these risks add to the pleasure by 
adding to the excitement. ‘“ The 
danger’s self were lure alone,” as it is 
in climbing the Alps and other risky 
expeditions. But in mere speed, 


that much desired and discouraged 
mode of progression the broomstick, 
open as it was only to the Illumi- 


nati, a class even more exclusive 
than the Alpine Club, must have 
had superior advantages; and in 
point of danger, the old coaches, I 
believe, were scarcely inferior, though 
their catastrophes were less impres- 
sive to the imagination, and the 
victims fewer, in each individual 
event. There is one point, how- 
ever, in which nothing, so far as I 
am aware, has ever equalled the 
railway, and that is the junction 
which here and there over the whole 
country, or, it might be said, over 
the whole world, binds several lines 
together, and contributes an import- 
ant element to that general power of 
upsetting the mental equilibrium 
which is possessed by this age. 
How much the neighbourhood of a 
good junction may have to do with 
the production of cases of “ brain- 
fag,” and other mysterious compli- 
cations of the mental and physical 
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systems, it would be curious to in- 
quire ; and perhaps some light might 
thus be thrown upon a very difficult 
and delicate branch of natural 
science. The story I am about to 
tell, if story it can be called, con- 
cerns one of those purgatories of mo- 
dern existence, those limbos of the 
weary and restless spirit. Gentle 
reader, have you ever been in Fife? 
The question is somewhat insulting 
to your intelligence. No doubt 
there is finer scenery to be had else- 
where; no doubt the calm land- 
scape, with its low hills, its rich 
fields, its bold yet unexciting sea- 
margin, its line of tiny seaports, is 
not of the kind which lays a very 
forcible hold upon the imagination ; 
yet Fife has still its individual 
flavour, perhaps less hackneyed, if 
less picturesque, than the Highland 
glens and hills. The simile is per- 
haps an unfortunate one, and may 
recall to some chance traveller the 
very distinct and not delightful 
savour of the little coast towns in 
the heyday of the herring-curing, 
when every street is possessed by 
the cured and the curers, and the 
air for miles around conveys a most 
ancient and fishlike smell to all 
fastidious nostrils. The process is 
not pleasant, but it is quaint, and 
not without its interest to those 
whose olfactory nerves are strong 
enough to bear it; and the scene 
has a certain homely picturesque- 
ness of its own. The boats rolling 
with a clumsy movement, half rus- 
tic, half salt-water—something be- 
tween the lurch of a sailor and the 
heavy gait of a ploughman—with 
brown sails, and a silvery under- 
ground of herring overflowing every- 
thing below, to the rude pier; the 
band of spectators on the stony 
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quay above, hanging upon the very 
margin, looking down as from a 
precipice upon the grey, indifferent 
fishermen, screaming at them as with 
one voice; the rude tables set out 
in the street, with sturdy female 
operators, knife in hand, barricaded 
with herring-barrels; the bustle, 
the hum, the fish, pervading the 
whole scene—rampant industry at 
its roughest and wildest; with the 
calm sea plashing softly on the rocks 
on one hand, and the calm green 
country on the other, looking on, 
both with a silent scrutiny which 
looks almost reproachful, but is 
merely indifferent, as nature always 
is. How strange that this odd 
saturnalia should belong to the 
most sober and steady-going of all 
agencies—that Trade which makes 
Great Britain (as people say) what 
she is, yet in itself is often so 
little attractive, so noisy, so lawless ! 
The smell of the cured herring pur- 
sues the traveller along the coast 
from one seaport to another, as the 
brown little towns, with their low 
church towers, and _ red-roofed 
houses, and _ little semicircular 
brown piers stretched out into the 
blue Firth—join hands, and straggle 
along the edge of the rocks; but 
this is not the flavour of Fife of 
which we spoke. There are broad 
fields waving rich with corn, and 
hills, low among the giants, yet 
bold here where no giants are, 
blooming with purple heather, and 
pathetic moorlands, and broad plan- 
tations of fir breathing aromatic 
odours, to make up “the russet 
garment,” of which our little rich 
seaports, in their lucky days, were 
counted the “golden fringe.” And 
we doubt whether Anstruther and 
Pittenweem have much that is 
golden in them nowadays, or are so 
valuable as the broad lands from 
which high farming has cleared 
every superfluous tree, and which 
no green lane, with bowery shadow, 
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no broad turf-margined highway is 
permitted to infringe upon. How 
good is high farming !—how noble 
is trade!—yet between them they 
rob us of many a tranquil old-world 
charm, the seaside sense of monot- 
ony and stillness, the rural leisure, 
breadth, and calm. 

It is not, however, my business 
to maunder about the herring-cur- 
ing, detestable branch of national 
profit which fills so many pockets, 
as it fills the air at Pittenweem and 
St. Monance—or about the high 
farming which plants a tall and 
smoky chimney at every farm- 
steading, and makes the country so 
much more rich and so much less 
lovely. Fife has something more 
than these. It has a system of 
railways zigzagging curiously from 
one town to another, cutting across 
its surface in all kinds of unthought- 
of ways, and involving itself in 
such a network of lines and so many 
bewildering junctions, that the 
power of balance and self-control 
retained by the most sensible of 
counties, is put to perpetual trial. 
One of these is Thornton, where, in 
the vicinity of coal-pits and iron- 
works, you may wait for hours un- 
beguiled by anything but the jarr- 
ing of trains and the guard’s whistle; 
and another is the scene of this nar- 
rative—the junction of Ladybank 
—softly named, but terribly gifted 
locality—whence you may go—when 
you can—to a great variety of at- 
tractive places, but which lays such 
a tenacious hold upon you that 
you cannot, however much you 
will, escape from its clutches till 
time and patience wear out the 
solemn hours. From Ladybank 
you can travel to Edinburgh, the 
most beautiful of Scotch towns, 
and indeed, in its way, of European 
towns, whatever a _ peevish poet 
caught by the east winds may say ; 
or Perth with its noble Tay, so 
poorly complimented by the ‘ Ecce 
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Tiberis!” still proudly quoted by its 
inhabitants, and its green Inches 
upon which the romantic traveller 
can still hear the old Celtic hero, 
cry “‘Another for Hector !”—or grey 
St. Andrews on its rocky land- 
head, where the dim Yesterday of 
the poetic ages keeps watch from 
its ruins over the lively To-day of 
the Links, sprinkled with red-coated 
golfers, and gay bands of sea-maid- 
ens; or lone Lochleven, more ro- 
mantically historical, with its green 
island in the midst of the dark wa- 
ter, and the ruined towers in which 
Mary, dangerous and fair, once plot- 
ted and languished. All these are 
within reach of Ladybank; and so 
is old mouldering royal Falkland, 
with memories which go back into 
the twilight of history, where many 
a tragical deed was done; and 
Dunfermline with its ruined palace, 
and that shrine where St. Margaret 
of Scotland rests unhonoured, and 
where the bones of Bruce are laid. 
These surroundings, if you think of 
them, throw a more genial glow 


upon the weary roadside station 
where you wait, upon the hard 
wooden bench on which you repose 
yourself, and the grimy iron-way 
which refuses to carry you on till 


you have paid kain to Ennui, 
gloomiest of all the devils, and been 
almost tempted to put an end 
to yourself. I do not know how 
Ladybank has got its pretty name, 
—whether it comes from Our Lady 
herself, the - half-mother, half-god- 
dess, of all Catholic races (it is 
pleasant to think that this name of 
names does linger here and there 
even in Puritan Scotland, where all 
the world has long been jealous of 
her)—or from the other lady of Scot- 
land, that very different Mary for 
whom men still defy each other, 
though it be but in print. The 
place is not badly situated : it lies at 
the foot of the soft Lomonds, two 
hills which rise in purple shadows, 
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and put on garments of cloth-of- 
gold in the sunshine, as royal as if 
they were thousands of feet high 
instead of hundreds. It has all the 
glories of Fife, such as they are, 
within reach ; it is a door through 
which you may pass high up into the 
mysterious Highlands, among moun- 
tains and mists, or through which, 
from the sea-margin, you may be 
cast abroad into the world as repre- 
sented by Edinburgh, nay, to Rome 
itself, to which, according to the 
proverb, all roads lead. You may 
think these thoughts if you will, as 
the trains, which go everywhere 
except to the one particular spot 
where you wish to go, rush plung- 
ing, clanging, whistling past, or stop 
with heavy jar and groan, and set 
out again with slow reluctance as 
trains naturally do in Fife. For 
though the country is rich and 
thriving, and though there are fac- 
tories, coal-pits, distilleries, and 
iron-works all within reach, it is in- 
conceivable how leisurely the people 
are, and how little it seems to mat- 
ter to any one that they have an 
hour or two to wait at a junction 
—so much effort as would suffice to 
make the trains correspond with 
each other, does not seem to be con- 
sidered possible. The men of Fife 
shrug their shoulders, as if they 
were so many Italians, and laugh, 
and—put up with the delay. And 
in the East of Fife Ladybank is as 
much an institution as is the club- 
house at St. Andrews, or the island 
of May. 

There is a certain amount of per- 
manent though continually changing 
company at Ladybank in all the dif- 
ferent stages of impatience and weari- 
ness. Here and there in the dark 
corners you will find a man reduced 
to the lowest level of misanthropy, 
scowling at the world in general 
from the depths of a despair which 
is very far from being divine; while 
another walks up and down with a 
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sickly smile trying to make the best 
of the circumstances, and get some 
amusement from the very forlornness 
of his situation. This philosopher 
looks shyly at you as you wait, 
with a wistful attempt to open com- 
munications; but he is too much 
subdued by circumstances to ven- 
ture upon any bold initiative; all 
that he can do is to put dreary 
questions to the dark porter, who 
marches up and down master of the 
situation, taciturn and solemn, yet 
full of business. ‘‘ Will it be long, 
do you think,” the poor wayfarer 
asks inquisitively, “‘before the train 
for Perth comes up ?” 

“‘She’s due,” says the dark porter. 

** It has been due for half an hour,” 
the meek traveller replies. ‘I sup- 
pose the trains are often late at this 
time of the year ?” 

“* Ay—she’s often late.” 

“This is the right 
Perth ?”’ 

“* Yes.” 

“You are quite sure? And my 
boxes are all labelled and cannot go 
astray ?” 

“No.” 

“ And—can’t you tell me of any- 
thing to see or do?” asks the travel- 
ler in despair. 

““No me,” answers the dark por- 
ter, marching off, dully surprised, 
—for why should there be any- 
thing to see? And then silence 
falls upon Ladybank. Every ten 
minutes or so a feverish gleam of 
excitement arises, as with a com- 
pound of all horrible sounds, jar, 
screech, creak, clang, and roar, 
demoniac and excruciating, a coal 
train, or a cattle train, or a goods 
train, or, in short, any train except 
the one you wait for, groans up to 
you with many a puff and snort, 
and groans off again, leaving more 
smells and smoke behind. The 
silence which intervenes is deep as 
death; it is the silence of useless 
and angry leisure, not knowing 
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what to do with itself. In the dis- 
tance there are three platelayers, re- 
pairing something and conversing 
at intervals ; and the hose by which 
the trains are supplied with water 
keeps dripping; and the passengers 
who keep up courage crush the 
gravel under their feet as they walk 
up and down; and those who have 
given in to despair glare each from 
his corner. The platelayers are the 
only beings on earth whom we have 
soul enough to envy.. The spell of 
the place is not upon their souls; 
they can laugh still, light-hearted 
wretches, as they go on deliberately 
with their work. 

Nor is there any literature to be 
found in the Fife Limbo. The 
welcome bookstand with volumes 
red and yellow exists not here, 
though even the ‘ Headless Horse- 
man’ or the ‘Wild Hunter of the 
Prairies,’ or the ‘Jumping Frog’ 
itself would be welcome. At cer- 
tain hours indeed you may find 
newspapers—the valuable ‘ Scots- 
man,’ the trusty ‘Courant,’ the 


flying broadsheets of Dundee. I 


do not know whether the ‘St. 
Andrews Gazette’ or ‘Citizen’ are 
current at Ladybank ; but these are 
indeed literary prints such as re- 
joice the heart, containing tales of 
thrilling interest, splendid in senti- 
ment, virtuous in feeling, and em- 
bracing a varied world of interest, 
from the modest narrative of how 
Annie kept her place, and Ellen 
lost hers, up to the darkly ro- 
mantic history of the ‘Heritage 
of Clanranald, or the Baronet’s 
Secret,’ which now keeps the sub- 
scribers of one of these journals 
in an excitement more eager than 
ever was produced by Dickens or 
Thackeray ; but only at rare inter- 
vals is such distraction procurable. 
Ladybank promotes a more solid 
strain of reflection. Sermons which 
we have all heard without listening 
come back to us as we wait. How 
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often have we been told of the flight 
of time, the waste of opportunity, the 
loss of precious hours! how often— 
with small effect enough! but here 
a thousand metaphors which pass 
over us lighter in happier circum- 
stances, come home, as the preachers 
say, to our hearts. The sunshine 
creeps along from one part of 
the grimy gravel, black with coal- 
dust, to another. The morning 
grows into mid-day, ripens towards 
the afternoon. Bethink yourself, 
gentle reader! so does your, life 
as noiselessly, less slowly than the 
moments at Ladybank; and as the 
day goes on from eleven to three, 
so goes our existence from youth 
to middle age, from morning to after- 
noon, from curls of gold to scanty 
locks of grey. Reflect! and bless 
the directors who thus provide a 
“retreat” for you in spite of your- 
self, a hermitage to repose in and 
think, a seclusion as good as mon- 
astic. Many, alas! instead of bless- 
ing do the other thing—gnashing 
their teeth. But bless ye or 
curse ye, it matters little at Lady- 
bank. You are planté ld—till the 
hour of your deliverance comes. 

But if I were but to recapitulate 
the agonies we have all suffered— 
if my whole purpose was to bring 
up before you in imagination the 
anguish you have quite lately (as 
this is the season of travelling) 
been enduring in reality—I should 
be heartless indeed. No, gentlest 
reader! it is not to repeat with 
horrible colours all the shunting, 
the clanging, the groaning, and 
snorting—or the diabolical pause 
between these tortures which dis- 
tinguish the Junction—that I call 
upon you to listen. What I have 
to tell is a brighter tale. And 
specially for the solace of the many 
sufferers who have dree’d their weird 
at Ladybank, is this authentic narra- 
tive penned. It is the story of one 
who, happy among a thousand unfor- 
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tunates, did so improve the shining 
hour as to gather much honey for 
himself in this barrenest of spots, 
and to restore its natural sweetness 
to the name, which to most of us 
is conjoined with everything that 
is disagreeable. Forget the tedium, 
dear reader, forget the blackness, the 
smoke, the heavy silence, the still 
more odious sounds! There are 
moments of fate in which ingenious 
nature can make even such tortures 
as these into instruments of happi- 
ness. Listen while I sing to you 
the song of Edwin and Angelina 
over again—the happy story of the 
Junction, the romance of Lady- 
bank ! 

I have already spoken of Loch- 
leven as being one of the spots 
within reach, as it is, everybody 
knows, one of the chief historical 
interests of the neighbourhood. It 
has various titles to our attention. 
It affords in homely Fife a glimpse 
of half-Highland scenery, dark water 
surrounded by hills, which, if small 
in actual height, are yet respectable 
in their grouping, and picturesque 
enough to refresh an eye weary of 
broad fields and waving corn, not to 
speak of potatoes and turnips. It 
has the romantic interest of having 
been the scene of Queen Mary’s 
imprisonment, and of the events 
chronicled in the ‘ Abbot.’ Beyond 
these two charms of nature and 
history, it has another, not to be 
lightly esteemed, a practical and mo- 
dern attraction. It is richly stocked 
with very fine trout, well worthy of 
the angler’s and of the epicure’s 
regard; and perhaps it is this last 
advantage which attracts most of the 
pilgrims to the austere little loch, 
which so often veils itself in clouds 
and mists, giving itself all the airs 
of a really Alpine lake, a preten- 
sion ridiculously incompatible with 
its real position, so near the East 
Neuk. All these combined charms 
attract to it many wandering parties 
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from the neighbouring district, and 
it was in one of these parties that 
the hero of this brief tale found his 
way to the scene of the story. The 
party with whom he travelled came 
from St. Andrews. It was headed 
by a cheerful little dumpy woman, 
the mother of most of the little 
crowd; there were girls in it pretty 
enough, and boys riotous enough, 
for any party of pleasure—carrying 
sketch-books, fishing-rods, shawls, 
cloaks, umbrellas, and, not least in 
importance, hampers for the refresh- 
ment of the expedition—in short, 
an ordinary picnic party, in no way 
outwardly differing from other par- 
ties of the kind. Half of them 
meant to make daubs in their sketch- 
books, which their kind friends 
would call sketches; the other half 
intended trout, but trembled lest 
their intention should fail to be 
realised. They were full, as was to 
be expected, of speculations about the 
weather. The clouds were gather- 
ing ominously over the Lomonds; 
in the distance the darkness was 
seen to be pouring down upon 
various parts of the landscape; a 
swelling chilly breeze was about,— 
in short, it was exactly what an 
August day might be expected to 
be in the circumstances. This, how- 
ever did not tame the spirits of the 
group. They prognosticated evil, 
and laughed at it. They drew their 
cloaks round them, and grasped 
their umbrellas, and told each other, 
with outbursts of mirth, how wet 
the grass would be on the island, 
and how pleasant it is to picnic in 
water up to your ankles; and on 
the whole, I think that, but for one 
shivering lady in a corner, and the 
dumpy mother, across whose mind 
there glimmered a horrible suspicion 
that the feet of her progeny must 
be clothed in thin boots—the pro- 
bable advent of the rain was looked 
on by everybody as a very good 
joke, and likely to promote fun, 
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whatever effect it might have on the 
comfort of the party. 

There was one member of it, how- 
ever, who did not seem to share these 
lively anticipations. When I men- 
tion the name of Captain Reginald 
Cannon of the Artillery, I am sure 
that my readers will at once recog- 
nise one of the most rising young 
officers of the day—a man destined 
probably to lead the next costly 
raid by which England will indem- 
nify herself for non-intervention, 
and to come back decked with the 
title of Lord Cannon of Zanzibar, 
or some other equally interesting 
designation. In the mean time he 
was only Captain Cannon of the 
Artillery, and as fine a young fel- 
low as you could see. He was tall 
and strong, as became his profes- 
sion. He had the eye vf a hawk, 
or a true soldier, which is perhaps 
the more satisfactory description— 
quick to mark and wary to watch 
—and a countenance full of laughter 
and pleasantness when he pleased, 
but closing down in clouds and 
darkness when another mood was 
on him. He was thus cloudy and 
doubtful sometimes in aspect, but 
he was not doubtful in mind, nor 
did he hesitate or vacillate, so far 
as purpose and will were concerned. 
He was one of the men of whom 
people say that they do not let the 
grass grow under their feet. No 
grass ever grew, I promise you, 
under those active steps. When 
he had done all the work that was 
required of him, he was fond of 
adding on activities of his own. 
He sketched, he wrote, he travelled, 
he observed, he threw himself into 
music and the fine arts, or into 
sewage and draining, as might hap- 
pen, with a happy determination 
not to be beat,—which does as 
much for a man as genius. Thus, 
you will perceive, it was no dilet- 
tante soldier, no young ignoramus 
dragged headlong through an ex- 
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amination, with whom we have to 
do. During his visit in the north, 
however, his demeanour had _ been 
remarked upon by his friends as 
graver and more distrait than usual. 
No one knew what was the cause. 
He was as little sentimental as a 
man could be, and his aspect on 
ordinary occasions was totally dif- 
ferent from that of a man in love. 
Yet certain it is that he had been 
distrait—so much so, that his 
hostess had felt stealing over her 
that curious mixture of irritation 
and discouragement which overcasts 
‘the soul of the entertainer when 
the entertained refuses to be satis- 
fied. The good woman felt humbled 
in her amour propre,—indignant 
with her children who did not 
amuse him, with the scenery 
which did not excite his enthusi- 
asm, with the weather which 
would not shine to help her, and 
with him who would not look as 
if he were pleased. Some people 
are more subject to this sense of 


failure than others; and I  sup- 
pose that stout women of cheer- 
ful disposition are specially apt to 
be moved by that amiable vanity 
which cannot be happy without the 


approbation of its surroundings. 
Poor Mrs. Heaviside did not like the 
abstract looks of her visitor. She 
planned expeditions for him, which 
he declined to carry out; she led 
him—poor soul !—to such mild won- 
ders of scenery as were within her 
reach, and he would not admire. 
What could she do? At the iden- 
tical moment at which this story 
begins she was following him along 
the platform at the Ladybank station, 
seeing dissatisfaction in every line 
of his big and manly form. He 
strayed along drearily (she thought), 
not caring where he was going—his 
plaid hung limp over his shoulder, 
as plaids only hang in sympathy 
with some mental limpness in their 
wearer. His sketch-book drooped 
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from his hand as if he did not want 
to carry it. All the rest of the party 
had burst into expressions of ecstasy 
on seeing the Kinross train ready 
in its siding, once in a lifetime 
ready to start, or pretending to be 
ready to start. But Captain Cannon 
did not care; what to him was the 
Kinross train? what to him were 
the clouds gathering over the Lo- 
monds, about which all the others 
were speculating so freely? He 
turned round with mechanical po- 
liteness, and put Mrs. Heaviside into 
the carriage without looking at her, 
as if she had been a basket, she said’ 
indignantly. He threw in his over-- 
coat, his sketching things. He stood. 
vague, dreary, and indifferent, at the: 
carriage-door; he put one foot on 
the step. The train was about to. 
move—or gave out that it was about 
to move—and with one foot upon 
the step, Captain Cannon, with 
brow as cloudy as the Lomonds, 
was about to jump in 

What happened? Mrs. Heavi- 
side never could tell—at least not 
till long after, when the story was 
told her in detail. The Lomonds 
continued dark as ever, but all of a 
sudden a lightning gleam came over 
the clouded countenance before her 
—a gleam like lightning, but softer. 
With a curious low exclamation he 
turned sharp round, though the 
train was all but in motion. ‘‘ Get. 
in, get in, Captain Cannon !”* 
shouted everybody. He closed the- 
carriage door violently with his 
hand, and with one spring and 
plunge across the iron way, disap- 
peared! Let the reader imagine 
what were the sensations of the pic- 
nic party convened chiefly for his. 
gratification. They all rushed to 
the windows and gazed out after 
him. “He has forgotten some- 
thing,” said the most charitable 
among them. ‘Now this beats. 
all !’ cried Mrs. Heaviside. In the 
excitement and irritation her usual, 
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good-humour altogether failed her. 
“T trust, my dears, we can all 
enjoy ourselves without Captain 
Cannon!” she cried, elevating her 
head with a flash of sudden dis- 
pleasure. I don’t know what better 
reason a2 woman could have for 
being angry. ‘‘Let us say no more 
about him,” she said, as everybody 
began to question and to wonder. 
‘‘But it is very rude of him, aunty,” 
said the prettiest girl of all, who 
was not fond of Captain Cannon. 
‘“‘T hope it is he who will suffer 
most,” cried the offended lady. “I 
always prefer that people should 
please themselves. Let us speak of 
him no more.” 

But it must not be supposed 
that this sentence was carried into 
effect, or that the deserter was 
not spoken of. What could he 
mean by it? where could he have 
gone? everybody asked. Mrs. Heavi- 
side alone let her indignation get 
the better of her natural good 
temper. She closed her lips tight, 
and put Captain Cannon down in 
the very blackest of black books, 
as indeed he deserved. This dis- 
agreeable incident clouded the out- 
set of the expedition more even than 
the gloom of tue sky. Mrs. Heavi- 
‘side, though she refused to say any 
more of the deserter, threw the feel- 
ing which he had excited into 
every fresh channel which presented 
‘itself: when, for instance, it became 
apparent that the train, in the 
promptitude of which they had all 
been exulting, had not in reality 
the least intention of going off to 
Kinross, but merely meant vo amuse 
itself for half-an-hour by making 
little runs up and down, to try the 
points, and get as good a chance as 
possible of an accident, the excel- 
lent woman burst suddenly into 
vituperation—‘‘ What a pity we 
did not make up our minds to walk !” 
she cried, with bitter irony, and 
sternly rebuked the levity of the 
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young people, who persisted in their 
foolish determination to make a joke 
of everything. When the carriage 
came once more peacefully along- 
side of the platform from which 
Captain Cannon had gone off, she 
put herself half out of the window, 
and called impatiently to the porter. 
It was the same solemn individual 
of whom I have already spoken, and 
it was not till- she had called him 
repeatedly and with many gesticula- 
tions that he put himself slowly 
under way and approached. “ Por- 
ter,” said Mrs. Heaviside, “you 
saw the gentleman who was stand- 
ing here just now—the one that 
rushed away just as the train got 
into motion ?” 

“* Ay,” said the dark official. 

“Do you know where he has 
gone? He left us just when we 
were going to start. He has left his 
coat and things behind. Do you 
know where he has gone ?” 

“No me,” 

“Has he been killed?” cried 
some one else from the carriage. 

“No that I have heard tell o’. 
Naebody can be killed here with- 
out letting me ken,” said the man, 
roused for a moment to a glow of 
indignant eloquence. 

“Nonsense! how could he be 
killed? Did any train start just 
now for anywhere else?” asked 
Mrs. Heaviside, more energetic than 
lucid. 

“Ou ay; there’s aye plenty 0 
trains.” 

“Then please go and find out 
where the gentleman went. We 
must send his things after him. 
Go and ask s 

“T have nothing ado with the 
other platform,” answered the man 
in office, doggedly. 

“But you can ask. I tell you 
we have got the gentleman’s things 





“T’ve plenty 0’ gentlemen to look 
after here.” 
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“Jump out, George,” cried Mrs. 
Heaviside in wrath, “‘and call the 
station-master. I will not be in- 
sulted by a porter; and here, take. 
Captain Cannon’s things. Is every- 
body in a conspiracy to be rude to 
me? As for the Fife railways, I 
cannot trust myself to speak about 
them——” 

“They’re just as good as other 
railways, if no better,” said the 
porter, moved to loquacity by in- 
jured patriotism; and thereupon 
he stalked away, strong in the 
sense of right. George, for his part, 
made a joke of his mother’s anger 
with the provoking levity common to 
youth. “If Cannon chooses to go 
off like a rocket, never mind what 
he leaves behind—that’s his own 
affair,” said the lad; and just then 
the train started in earnest, and 
went steadily on to Kinross, where 
the rain, so long anticipated, came 
down with a will. Mists descend- 
ed, folding Lochleven in their white 
embraces. Benarty disappeared, and 
so did the Lomonds, and Mary’s 
prison hid itself in such a veil as 
the castle of romance puts on when 
the fated knight approaches who is 
to liberate its captive. But by-and- 
by these glooms broke up, the mist 
rose, the clear dark-gleaming water, 
with here and there a boat softly 
swaying on its still surface, got 
itself created as in a poem. And 
then came a break to the right, 
and a mountain-shoulder thrust it- 
self through the vapours, and then 
something shone out on the left, and, 
lo! aridge of purple hill ! 

Lochleven is not grand, my gentle 
reader—you will believe this, as it 
is only in Fife, and no one has ever 
celebrated the natural advantages 
of the ancient kingdom, so far, at 
least, as the picturesque goes—but 
for lack of a better, when you can- 
not find broader waters or higher 
mountains, there is all the sentiment 
of Alpine scenery in this little loch. 
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Those gentle Lomonds, whose twin 
peaks harmonise so softly with the 
corn-fields and plenty on the other 
side, show here in one mass, with a 
certain rugged amplitude and dig- 
nity — giving well nigh as much 
scope for atmospheric changes as 
Ben Nevis; and Benarty glooms 
with a sullen frown, as suts the 
whilom jailor of a queen. Round 
about the wide circle of the horizon 
are other ranges dimly seen, the 
Ochils stretching softly in the dis- 
tance, the Perthshire peaks coming 
in behind. The deep water gleams 
black under the rude boat, with its 
sides high out of the water, at which 
river boatmen gaze aghast ; and green 
islets, green to the very water’s edge, 
lie scattered over the gleaming sur- 
face, strewn about as in some pastime 
of the giants. Away in the dimness 
yonder rise faint the grey remnants 
of a monastery, St. Serf’s, where 
once bells rang and masses were 
chanted ; and nearer lies the castle, 
Mary’s prison, where strong walls 
and deep waters, and bolts and 
bars, all failed to keep the fatal 
Siren of Scotland from her doom. 
There is no guide but imagination 
to tell you where she was lodged ; 
but a captive’s eyes, even if a 
queen’s, might look upon worse 
things than those glimpses of hill 
and wood and water which shine 
upon you, framed in the ruined 
windows of the old hall. From 
one you have the rugged side of 
Benarty, slope upon slope, with the 
loch gleaming dark at his foot, and 
a clump of green foliage in the 
shape of an island, set like an un- 
cut emerald against his deep-toned 
purply browns and greys. From an- 
other you see little Kinross strag- 
gled upon the beach, with its low 
protecting spire, not lovely, but al- 
ways gracious and beseeming—its 
big, bare, ruinous, half-French cha- 
teau showing upon a line of emerald 
lawn—and the dim hills beyond, by 
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which Forth meanders in links of 
silver. I do not despise this scen- 
ery for my part: I doubt whether 
Mary saw anything half so pictur- 
esque amid the trees of Versailles, 
far less in her English prisons. To 
be sure her taste for the picturesque 
was probably limited, like that of 
most of her contemporaries, and one 
does not know how one would like 
to be imprisoned on an island for 
the sake of the most beautiful of 
prospects. I think, however, that, 
for, say a month in the year, I 
should not object to try. Certainly 
there is something strange and 
wildly pleasant suggested by the 
thought. The post comes and 
goes, it is true, and newspapers 
and bills reach you with severe 
impartiality, whether the  fosse 
that surrounds your dwelling be 
yards or leagues in breadth; but 
yet there is a sense of seclusion, a 
sharp yet sweet consciousness of 
separation, in the fastness of an 
island. I who write would like 
to commit some petty treason for 
which I should be imprisoned by 
her Majesty (whom in Scotland we 
call Most Sacred, and I like the 
traditionary flavour of the title) one 
month, say August, in a comfort- 
ably habitable place on some island 
not far at sea. This isle in Loch- 
leven would serve my purpose, or 
one of those in Loch Lomond, or 
even the leafy little paradise with 
its soft conventual stillness, in the 
Lake of Menteith; but on the 
whole I think I should prefer 
Arran, loveliest of mountain fast- 
nesses. This, however, is again a 
digression, and a personal one, the 
most unpardonable of any. But, 
dear reader, you do not expect me 
to tell how the Heavisides picnicked 
—how they made bad sketches and 
bad jokes, and claret-cup, and en- 
joyed themselves and forgot Captain 
Cannon. That would be to pro- 
fane the pathetic Isle with its ruined 
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prison. Let us return to Ladybank 
and to our tale. 

When Captain Cannon, careless 
of all considerations, respect for his 
friends’ or for his own safety—to 
which he was no means generally 
indifferent—sprang down upon the 
iron way and rushed across the 
dangerous rails, it was not, I need 
scarcely inform the reader, for 
nothing that he did so. There had 
suddenly gleamed upon him an ap- 
parition such as seldom appears at 
railway stations. He saw Her stand- 
ing wistful and alone—that was the 
great point!—on the edge of the 
opposite platform, looking with 
appealing eyes for help and com- 
panionship ; not seeing him — he 
did not flatter himself that the 
appeal was to him individually— 
but yet making a general claim 
upon the world for comfort and aid. 
She was slight like a willow, or, 
prettier image, a lily, with some- 
thing in the pliant bend of her 
figure which recalled the droop of 
a light flower-stalk touched and 
swayed by every wind. Her hair, 
in opposition to all modern tradi- 
tions, was dark—so dark as to be 
often called black ; it was combed 
back from her forehead, a fashion 
which brought into evidence a few 
little locks escaping—not the cut 
fringe of hair which gives an air of 
demi-monde piquancy to so many 
young ladies, but the natural under- 
growth which keeps on a perpetual 
process of renewal in every vigorous 
‘head of hair.” The eyes under her 
delicate black eyebrows were blue 
of a deep tone—violet eyes, liquid 
and soft, as the name implies, like 
the flower they take their tint from, 
magnified and softened under a blob 
of dew. I don’t know that her 
other features were remarkable. 
Her complexion was fine and clear 
but pale, with only the most evan- 
escent of rose tints, except when 
anything occurred to bring a blush, 
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when her face and neck and fore- 
head would be dyed with vast sud- 
den waves of colour. I never saw 
any one blush so instantaneously, 
so overpoweringly. The habit was 
a very painful one to pretty Nelly 
Stuart herself. She was more vexed 
than I can tell, when, for a nothing 
—no reason at all, as she was fond of 
insisting—this suffusion of crimson 
would cover her face. It looked so 
affected, she said in her innocence, 
as if she were, doing it on pur- 
pose—not knowing how little the 
honest blood lends itself to any 
pretences; but it was very pretty 
to watch as it came and went as 
sudden and noiseless as_ breath. 
Captain Cannon was of my opinion. 
Those sudden waves of blushes, 
evidence, as seemed to him, of the 
tenderest and most sensitive of 
hearts, had captivated the young 
soldier in spite of himself. Nelly 


was one of those quiet maidens, soft- 
voiced, dutiful, submissive, instinc- 
tively deferring to everybody with 
any claim to authority, who used to 


be the favourites of fiction, though 
they are so no longer; and those 
blushes seemed to the honest fellow 
to be an unconscious betrayal of 
many a quickening thought and 
feeling to which Nelly was too shy 
to give utterance. Perhaps he was 
right, but he was not so right as 
he supposed himself to be. Many 
a girl whose blushes were much 
more rare than Nelly’s thought as 
delicately and felt as strongly. It 
was a mere physical peculiarity, I 
suppose, as so many things are; 
but if so, Nature gave (as she so 
often does) an unfair advantage to 
Nelly, and her sudden fluctuations 
of colour were wonderful to watch, 
and very pleasant to see. 

This young lady, by a chance into 
which we need not inquire too 
closely, happened to be in Fife on 
the August morning we have de- 
scribed; and being in Fife, what 
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so likely as that she should be at 
Ladybank? seeing that Ladybank 
is, as it were, the central boss or 
bouch, into which all the lines of 
travel converge. She was going to 
her father, who had a shooting-lodge 
high up among the hills in Perth- 
shire; .and of course she was wait- 
ing for the Perth train. Captain 
Cannon, as I have said, plunged 
across the railway at peril of his 
life, for various goods trains of the 
heaviest kind were amusing them- 
selves, in a lull of other trains, by 
playing at shunting, and practising 
for an accident. Captain Cannon 
threw himself full in their way; and 
but for that quickness of eye which 
I have already given him credit for, 
and vigorous rapidity of limb, the 
accident would have happened then 
and there, and this tale would have 
been put a stop to, and possibly 
the life of that poor guard saved 
who was smashed in this same play- 
ful way a few days after. Nelly 
Stuart saw the plunge he made and 
clasped her hands, breathless with 
terror. “Oh! why will men do 
such foolish things?’ she said. to 
her maid who stood in the back- 
ground, and drew a long breath of 
relief when he landed safely. For 
Nelly did not know him from 
Adam. She was alittle, just a little, 
short-sighted, and could not make 
out her dearest friend at a distance 
—a defect which communicated to 
her a certain abstraction, which was 
a charm the more in this foolish 
young warrior’s very practical and 
matter-of-fact eyes. 

The story would be too long if I 
were to tell how these two young 
people first met. It had been in 
the extreme south, far away, near 
the Cornish seas, where her father, 
a soldier too, had held a command. 
It had taken place not very long 
before, and their intercourse had 
lasted but a few days—too short a 
time to warrant any ulterior steps, 
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even had the prudent Cannon 
reached the point at which such steps 
are taken. But he had no idea of 
having reached that point when he 
left the district in which she was; 
and it was still but a mere dizzy, be- 
wildering, and absorbing sensation 
of Nelly on the brain, and not what 
people used to call “a serious pas- 
sion,” which had made him dis‘raié 
and preoccupied during his visit to 
the Heavisides. His heart gave a 
tremendous leap when he saw her 
now, but still he was scarcely aware 
how desperate was his case. Of 
course he was glad to see her—who 
is not glad to see a pretty girl ?— 
and as for the terrible rudeness 
which he had been guilty of, I do 
not think it was at all intentional 
at the moment. If it had been put 
to him, I don’t doubt he waquld have 
affirmed steadfastly his intention to 
return to his party; and probably 
he did intend to return—till it was 
too late. 

“Miss Stuart!” he cried, breath- 
less, when he reached her; “you 
here —in this desert place and 
alone !” 

“Oh,” said Nelly, looking up to 
him with a hali-frightened recogni- 
tion; and then she added softly, 
“Captain Cannon!—was it you? 
Oh, I felt so angry with you just 
now! Why did you do that?” 

“Do what?” he said; then 
wisely shifted his ground. ‘This 
is the last place I should have ex- 
pected to have met you.” 

““Why,” said Nelly, simply, “it 
is the most natural place in the 
world. My grandfather was born 
in Fife, and I have cousins in the 
neighbourhood. I know Fife a 
great deal better than I know——” 
You, she was going to say; but 
though she sometimes had the will 
to make such a little coquettish 
assault, strength failed her in the 
doing. So she broke off and never 
completed her sentence. ‘And I 
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am not alone—my maid is with 
me,” she said. 

“Then I see I am_ mistaken,” 
said Captain Cannon. “I should 
have said I felt sure to meet you 
when I came out this morning, and 
that there is no such universal place 
of encounter as Ladybank. But I 
suppose, like me, you have ever so 
long to wait.” 

This he said making a further 
step in guilt from the first sudden 
impulse which moved him away 
from Mrs. Heaviside. How quick 
and easy is that way of descent into 
Avernus! He had his eye while 
he spoke on the Kinross train, and 
saw it going, and spoke quite glib- 
ly of hours to wait, as if virtuous 
misfortune retarded his steps, not 
guilt. 

“Yes,” said innocent Nelly, “it 
is a stupid place to wait at. I was 
thinking when I saw you first, what 
should I do with myself——” 

“Then let us help each other,” 
said Captain Cannon, in his most 
insinuating tones, and they had a 
laughing little consultation on the 
subject. What more natural than 
that these ty;o young people, left 
stranded, both of them by adverse 
fate, amid the dreary bustle of a 
railway junction, should consult to- 
gether how to make the best of it? 
When the rain came on, it appeared 
to Captain Cannon that this last 
aggravation of adverse circumstances 
—which, traitor that he was, he 
pretended to bewail—added a deep- 
er delight to the fearful joy he was 
snatching. He found a bench for 
her under shelter, and made it 
comfortable with the rug which her 
maid was carrying; and there they 
had a very snug and pleasant talk, 
which warmed the heart in the 


bosom of our warrior, and ripened 
their acquaintance into intimacy in 
the most natural way. Then when 
the rain cleared off, and the sun 
came out—just when the Heavi- 
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sides were setting out on the dark 
waters of Lochleven — he pro- 
posed a walk. ‘“‘ There is plenty of 
time,” he said ; “ your train will not 

s for more than an hour. Let 
us ask this porter.” And he went 
up to the same uncompromising 
functionary who had encountered 
Mrs. Heaviside. 

“The train to Perth is due in an 
hour ?” he asked. 

“ Ay,” said the man ; “ if ye ken, 
what makes ye speer ?” 

“Stop a minute,” said Captain 
Cannon ; ‘‘ we are going to take a 
walk up and down the road. Will 
you call us when it comes ?” 

“T’ve nothing ado with this plat- 
form, and I’m going to my dinner,” 
was the reply. 

“Nothing to do with this plat- 
form! Then what have you to do 
with ?” 

“ Yon,” said the porter, stretching 
out his hand ; then added, “the ane 
ye cam frae,” with a twinkle of 
saturnine humour in his eye. 

“ Then you won’t undertake to 
call us when the Perth train comes ?” 

“ No me.” 

“What a clown of a fellow!” 
said Captain Cannon; “ certainly 
the Scotch are the most rude of 
nations——”’ 

“ They don’t pretend one thing 
when they mean another,” said 
Nelly, firing up in defence of her an- 
cestral country. The gallant crimi- 
nal before her quailed, and attributed 
to her speech a personal meaning. 
He replied humbly — 

“We must ‘not be hard upon 
each other, Miss Stuart. Perhaps if 
we knew each other’s motives 
But, do you know, I think we might 
venture ; the train cannot be here 
for an hour. I am sure there is 
plenty of time for a walk.” 

“If you are quite sure——” said 
Nelly ; and she went with him, with 
a soft compliance natural to her. 
The maid had not found the time 
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pass so agreeably as her mistress 
did. When she saw the pair setting 
out she interposed a remonstrance : 
“ Do you think, Miss, as there’s 
time ?” 

“Oh, plenty of time,” said Cap- 
tain Cannon; “and, my good girl, 
you can run and tell us when the 
train is coming. Miss Stuart, we 
must go this way.” 

And thus they sallied forth to 
“pass the time,” out of the grimy 
precincts of Ladybank,—not with- 
out a slight perturbation on Nelly’s 
part. Was it right, she wonder- 
ed, thus to walk and talk alone 
with—a gentleman, that fiend in 
human shape, whom well-brought- 
up young ladies (of the old school) 
were taught to shun? Nelly had 
been brought up in an old-fashion- 
ed way, and she felt just a little 
uncomfortable ; but immediately re- 
flected that she had met Captain 
Cannon at the house of a dear 
friend, and that it would be a kind 
of insult to that friend to think that 
he could be anything but “nice,” 
anda safe companion. Besides, she 
could not in civility refuse to talk 
to him, she reflected, and there was 
no greater harm in talking while 
she walked, than in talking on the 
Ladybank platform ; so she went on 
with a half visible hesitation, which 
was very pretty in itself and in the 
anxious courtesy with which she re- 
pressed it. Poor man! he was very 
civil, and she would not have let 
him see her hesitation for the world 
— and then, on the other hand 
(though Nelly felt that the pleasanter 
a thing is, the less likely it is to be 
strictly right), it certainly was much 
more agreeable to get through the 
necessary interval thus than by 
drearily pacing up and down the 
railway platform, and listening to 
the platitudes of her maid. Thus 
the two went out of the railway 
precincts—which had not been so 
disagreeable to them, dear reader, as 
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they are to you and me—went forth 
dreamily, young man and maid, 
at that moment which is perhaps 
the most delicious in life, before a 
word has been said to formulate the 
dawning sentiment of mutual in- 
clination, when the two are but 
instinctively, half consciously, turn- 
ing to each other, like flowers to the 
sun, finding a certain dazzle and 
reflection of each other in the com- 
mon air, a something in everything 
which draws each to each. I do 
not suppose that their talk was 
either very wise or very brilliant; 
but the greatest conversationalist in 
the world would not have made a 
profounder impression than Nelly 
did upon Captain Cannon, and Cap- 
tain Cannon upon Nelly. For one 
thing, a man is often at his best 
just at this moment of his life, when 
by good luck there is no one to in- 
terfere with him, and the exhilara- 
tion of success is in his veins ; and 
a girl is almost always at her best 
when she is receiving half uncon- 
sciously the jine fleur, inexpressi- 
ble in words, of this first silent 
adoration, which is vulgarised and 
changed in its character when it 
comes to direct love-making, though 
heaven forbid that I should throw 
any discredit upon that perennial 
and never-failing branch of human 
industry. They talked of Cornwall 
and they talked of Fife ; and Nelly, 
who had all that hot partisanship 
which proceeds from sentiment un- 
balanced by practical experience, 
maintained the standard of her 
country against the young English- 
man’s assaults — which assaults, 
I am bound to say, grew feebler 
and feebler, until Captain Cannon 
was ready to swear that Scotland 
was the noblest country, and Fife 
the most picturesque district, in the 
world. Nay, he would have gone 
farther ; had it been put to him at 
that moment, I know my young 
warrior would have sworn that of 
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all places on the face of the earth 
there was none so enchanting, so 
sweet, so delightful in all its as- 
sociations, as Ladybank Station on 
the North British Railway; and 
infatuation, I think could no 
farther go. 

Around Ladybank there is a 
widely extending plantation of 
young fir-woods, and into this the 
young pair wandered. “It is in 
reality just as near as the road, and 
a great deal more pleasant,” said 
Captain Cannon: and Nelly, as 
before, yielded, though with re- 
newed doubt. “ We must see 
every train that approaches,” said 
the tempter, leading her on 
amid the soft, heathery paths, 
all cushioned with velvet mosses, 
through the young firs clad in 
tenderest green, and breathing the 
wild and penetrating sweetness of a 
Highland forest, though still infant 
in growth. Angular and prickly 
as they are, there is nothing more 
delightful than a fir-wood at all 
stages of its growth. When it is 
tall and old, and you pass among 
its many columns as through some 
solemn cathedral, hearing the mourn- 
ful rhythm of the winds among the 
giant branches overhead, and seeing 
the sunshine light up into a red and 
stormy glory the great anatomy of 
boughs—what softer wood is com- 
parable to it, in its effect upon the 
imagination ?’ but when it is quite 
young it has a playful sweetness, 
almost more seductive. How green 
those baby trees are! no higher than 
yourself ; green as the first foliage of 
spring, though autumn is approach- 
ing ; how they cluster about and 
look up to, and mimic with infant 
dignity, the rugged parent tree stand- 
ing here and there, sighing balf- 
way to heaven over their heads ! 
The little firs have not yet ex- 
tinguished by the shedding of 
their prickly garments and by 
their shadow the vegetation under- 
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neath, but grow lovingly together 
with all the heather and all the 
brilliant greenness of moss and 
water-grass. Sometimes, it is true, 
that verdant carpet, all embroi- 
dered with flush of purple bells, 
will be dampish and sink under the 
foot; but poor is the soul which 
dwells upon the drawbacks rather 
than the beauties around it! And 
the whole air is sweet with 
aromatic odours; bees hum a con- 
tinuous never-pausing chorus; the 
brown moorland path is warm 
under the foot—warm with the 
sunshine which, while it lasts, 
throws upon it a lavish brightness. 
The recent rain makes it all the 
more lovely far away in the green 
nooks under the trees, and on 
all the fresh branches themselves 
twinkle many-coloured diamonds 
of dew: and yet in this spongy, 
turfy byway, irregular with knotted 
roots, and patched aJl over With 
growing lichens, there is nothing to 
wet the dainty shoe of any light- 
footed Nelly. Or soat least Captain 
Cannon protested, as he led the 
way through the soft, odorous wilds, 
farther and farther from the fated 
spot where clanging railway noises 
broke the silence, and you could 
not hear yourself, much less a low- 
voiced companion, speak. 

Time passes very quickly under 
such circumstances: honestly, I do 
not believe that either of them 
suspected half an hour to have 
elapsed, when a shrieking cry which 
penetrated the stillness, and the 
sound of stumbling footsteps, broke 
in upon the pleasant dream. What 
a disagreeable interruption it was! 
Nelly’s maid with one arm out- 
spread, with her young mistress’s 
dressing - case still clasped under 
the other faithful elbow, with foot 
that slipped, and breath that failed 
her, rolling along the pleasant path 
—“Miss Stuart! Miss Stuart! the 
train! the train!’ cried this too 
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faithful follower. Nellie turned 
round aghast, but only in time to 
see the distant steam curl white 
against the side of the hills and 
the long black line glide away into 
the distance. She stood aghast, 
and then she addressed a pathetic 
look of reproach to the guilty Can- 
non; then, with an _ adroitness 
which could scarcely have been 
looked for from innocent Nelly, she 
turned upon the only virtuous 
member of the party. 

“Oh, Jemima, Jemima! why 
didn’t you call us in time?” said 
the girl, with such a show of indig- 
nation that Jemima quailed. “TI 
depended upon you—you were on 
the spot; how could you have 
neglected me so?’ and here Nelly 
looked as if she were going to ery. 
“Fancy poor papa when he comes 
to the station to meet us—and all 
through your neglect.” 

“Tf you please, Miss,” cried Je- 
mima, in consternation, “I thought 
as the gentleman r 

“Oh dear, Jemima, have not 
we all told you often never to 
think!” said Nelly; and then she 
turned to her other companion, and 
sending him another private look 
of reproach which she would not 
betray to Jemima, asked with a 
pretty sternness, ‘Captain Can- 
non, now that this has happened— 
I suppose you know better about 
railways and things than I do— 
what is to be done ?” 

“It was not my fault,” said 
Cannon, humbly, under his breath; 
“how could I be expected to re- 
member? I am only a man, not a 
monster of virtue. We must tele- 
graph,” he continued, in a louder 
tone; “that is the simplest thing. 
Give me the address and I will 
telegraph to the General that you 
have been detained at Ladybank, 
and will come on by the next 
train.” 

“But a telegram will frighten 
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papa,” said Nelly; “he will think 
something has happened.” 

“He must get telegrams every 
day—about business.” 

“Ah, about business; but about 
me it is different.” 

“Very different,” said Captain 
Cannon, devoutly. Then with 
humility, but sarcasm, “The tele- 
graph people will not write outside, 
‘about Miss Nelly.’ Yes, I will go 
at once—when you give me the 
exact address.” 

So thus, you perceive, fortune 
favoured the bold—for he had not 
ventured to ask, except generally, 
where Nelly was going, and she 
had answered with equal vagueness. 
Now he knew exactly where to 
seek her, besides having two hours 
additional of her society, which was 
no small matter gained. 

‘““Now you must have some lun- 
cheon,”’ he said, when he returned. 
“Your train goes at four o'clock, 
and it is half-past one. It will be 
pleasanter to picnic out here than 
to sit in one of those stuffy rooms. 


I will go and forage’; but in the 
mean time I have brought your rug 
—let me make you comfortable ;” 
and so saying, he adjusted the rug 
which was crimson, over the root 
of an old fir-tree, to which fairy 


cushions of moss had attached 
themselves, no doubt to favour this 
arrangement. It might have been 
Titania’s couch, so soft was it and 
perfumy, and the great red wrapper 
threw up Nelly’s dark locks, and 
her pretty figure in its dark-blue 
serge travelling dress. ‘“‘ What a 
picture!” he said to himself, as he 
made another pilgrimage to find 
what refreshment was possible ; and 
the little hole which had existed in 
the gallant Cannon’s heart at the 
commencement of the day was now 
so big that it could hold Nelly 
comfortably, red wrapper and 
mossy seat and all. 

The pleasantest things in our 
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lives sometimes comes about acci- 
dentally, and this impromptu lun- 
cheon was the most delightful meal 
either of these young people had 
ever eaten. They had put the 
station at a safe distance—for since 
the train only went at four o’clock, 
why trouble themseives at two 
with its vicinity?—and could see 
nothing around them but the young 
green fir-branches shedding odour, 
and here and there a little graceful 
birch, as fair in slender ladyhood 
as Nelly herself, and clusters of 
purple heather everywhere. One of 
these same pretty birch-trees shel- 
tered Nelly from the now warmly 
shining sun. Jemima, pathetic, 
and fearing to take cold, sat upon 
her shawl at some little distance, 
and shared the nectar and ambrosia 
which the others were having; but 
it was not nectar and ambrosia to 
her. Nevertheless, her presence 
made Nelly feel that everything 
was quite proper, and gave ease to 
her mind; and now that the evil 
was beyond remedy and could not 
be undone, however miserable she 
made herself (or other people), and 
that her papa had been telegraphed 
to, and all settled, why should not 
Nelly enjoy herself as best she could, 
and take the good the gods provid- 
ed? As for Captain Cannon, he was 
entirely of that mind. His lovely 
Thais sat beside him, and he had no 
thought of anything but how to 
enjoy her sweet society. At last, 
however, when they had nearly 
finished their rustic meal, and he, 
seated upon a corner of the rug 
which she had graciously extended 
to him, at the foot of her mossy 
throne, was about to propose anoth- 
er ramble, it suddenly occurred to 
Nelly for the first time that Captain 
Cannon’s patient attendance all day 
long was peculiar ; and that if he had 
been surprised to find her at Lady- 
bank, she, @ plus forte raison, might 
be surprised to meet him. 
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“Captain Cannon,” she said, 
with sudden compunction, “fancy, 
it never occurred to me till this 
moment that I must be detain- 
ing you. What a selfish being I 
am! where were you going? and 
indeed, indeed, you must not let 
yourself be kept late for me " 

“Indeed, indeed, I am only too 
happy to have the chance,” said he; 
and then he paused, as she thought, 
from a natural unwillingness to re- 
proach her as the means of detain- 
ing him, but in reality that he might 
have time to. decide which of two 
fibs he should tell—whether he 
should give out that he also was 
going by the Perth train, which 
would give him a little more enjoy- 
ment of her company, or whether 
he should tell her that he had lost 
the Kinross train by accident, and 
had left his party and must wait 
till they came back. 

“You must not wait any longer 
on my account,” cried Nelly, half 
sorry, half piqued, and rising from 
her throne. ‘How stupid of me to 
keep you so long! but you must 
go now as soon as your train 
comes. I cannot jlet you stay any 
longer. How stupid, how very 
stupid of me!” and with this a 
sudden moisture came into Nel- 
ly’s eyes, in which vexation and 
disappointment, and the sense of 
having entertained an unfounded 
confidence in his wish to be with 
her, had all their share. 

“You encourage me to tell you 
my story,’’ said Cannon the artful, 
with that show of simple frankness 
which is the safest veil for duplicity. 
“Alas, Miss Stuart! I lost my 
train this morning before I knew 
how lucky I was to be—and lost it 
under the most aggravated circum- 
stances — circumstances which will 
go far to make a simple misfortune 
look like a crime.” 

“What do you 
Nelly, aghast. 


mean ?” cried 
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“Listen! but listen with a charit- 
able mind,” said Captain Cannon, 
and he told her his story. It was, I 
need not say, a story in every sense 
of the word. He had lost his train 
and his party, by the merest acci- 
dent, without any fault of his—and 
I do not know whether it was by 
design or mistake that the foolish 
Cannon let Nelly perceive what was 
the character of the party, thus 
piquing her pride sharply, and that 
latent jealousy which lies beneath 
all warmer sentiments. She had 
become very stately when the tale 
came to an end. 

“Oh, I am so sorry!” she said, 
with ‘great dignity. “ What a nui- 
sance for you—to lose your trip and 
your pleasant party! Captain Can- 
non, I think we had better make our 
way to the station. I am so morti- 
fied — I mean so grieved — that you 
did not follow by the afternoon 
train!” 

“Then you must have wished 
very much to get rid of me, Miss 
Stuart,” said the warrior, patheti- 
cally. 

** No-o—but I can’t tell you how 
vexed I am with myself for de- 
taining you. Fancy keeping you 
here, and all your nice friends ex- 
pecting your arrival! I am _ so 
sorry ; I could have got on very 
well alone—and Nelly began 
with a little flash from her bright 
eyes; but I have already said that 
her will to be saucy was greater than 
her capacity in that way. 

“You would not have missed 
your train? Oh, Miss Stuart, your 
reproach goes to my heart,” cried 
the penitent. 

“Tt was not meant for a reproach,” 
cried Nelly, with one of her sudden 
blushes and a sense that she had 
been ungenerous ; ‘ but come, please, 
come quick now, and let us get to 
the station. It is best to be on the 
spot, and it would not do to miss 
another train.” 


” 
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“Tt is not three o’clock yet,” 
said Captain Cannon, keeping his 
place ; ‘‘ and I, for one, care nothing 
for trains. I must wait for my 
friends, and make my apologies, 
and recover my possessions. Ah, 
don’t go! it is so sweet here.” 

“But it is not—convenient,” said 
Nelly, faltering, and not knowing 
what word to use. 

“Oh yes, very convenient! We 
can see if anything comes or goes; 
and there is Jemima, who is keeping 
watch. Ah, Miss Stuart, stay! I 
am so comfortable—so happy! you 
could not have the heart to take 
away the rug and your presence, I 
had forgotten all about it. Let me 
forget a little longer. 
sant to be here——” 

“Well, it is perhaps more plea- 
sant than the station,” said Nelly, 
yielding, but sitting down further 
off, as far as the rug would permit 
her; ‘‘but I am so sorry for you, 
Captain Cannon, and your friends. 
Instead of a pleasant amusing party 
to have nobody but me!” 

And again Nelly almost cried. 
It was hard upon her to find that 
she had been taken up as a pis-aller, 
after her companion had failed of 
other amusements—very hard upon 
her; and she had been so happy, 
poor child—and had begun to won- 
der—— Everybody knows those 
sharp revulsions of feeling from 
fancied happiness to an indignant 
sense of disappointment and pain ! 

“Don’t be sorry for me, please; 
unless you are as sorry for the man 
whose happiness can last only an 
hour longer. Don’t cloud over my 
hour, my last hour, by turning away 
from me. Is not that unkind ? when 
I was so careful in choosing the 
softest of mosses for your throne!” 

““Throne, indeed!” said Nelly; 
but she edged softly back to her 
first place. 

“Yes, throne—where you have 
been reigning supreme but not de- 
spotic. I don’t think that even 


It is;so plea- 
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absolute power would make you 
despotic.” 

“Luckily for me,” cried Nelly, 
hastily, “1 shall never have it in my 
power to try,” and then she began 
to question him about his party. 
Heaviside? She did not think she 
remembered tlie name. There was 
still a loftiness about her tone which 
was different from its former soft 
intonation, but by degrees this blew 
away —for Captain Cannon, I am 
sorry to say, acted with the usual 
treachery of his sex. He threw his 
female friends (in whom alone Nelly 
took any interest) overboard at once, 
as every man does in the circum- 
stances. He gave a humorous 
description of his party, of Mrs. 
Heaviside’s plumpness (he called her 
fat), and of the girls and the boys, 
and all the stir there was about her, 
wherever she moved. He made 
out the young ladies of the party 
to be children or else very unattrac- 
tive, which was not the case. “I 
shall have to join them when the 
Kinross train comes in,” he said, 
pathetically, ‘‘and how I am to do 
it, I don’t know,—Mrs. Heaviside 
is a nice woman, but rather over- 
whelming in her kindness, and 
very exigeante.” Oh ladies, this 
is how your male friends requite 
you when it suits their purpose. 
After a while Nelly got to laugh at 
the party who were going to do 
enthusiasm and sandwiches, history 
and cold chicken, on Queen Mary’s 
Island. She had a slight glimmer- 
ing of the fact that there was 
treachery in it, but there are circum- 
stances in which women forgive a 
little treachery. She got to talk of 
them quite familiarly very soon by 
their Christian names, and to criti- 
cise Mrs. Heaviside though she knew 
nothing about her, and to laugh softly 
at her disappointment, and the amaze 
of the party. Perhaps at the last 
the spice of malicious amusement, 
thus contributed to the entertain- 
ment, did Cannon good. Nelly could 
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not but feel—after her first doubt and 
apprehension that she had been a 
pis-aller—that he was a great deal 
happier with her than he would have 
been at Lochleven. “I have never 
been at Lochleven,” she said, softly. 
“It would be very pleasant to go— 
some time or other,” he suggested 
still more softly, with a look which 
brought one of her sudden blushes 
with overwhelming warmth and 
colour over all that could be seen of 
Nelly. She was so thankful to 
him for going on to talk of picnics 
generally, and looking as if he had 
not seen this enchanting suffusion. 
How Nelly hated herself for blush- 
ing! It was so silly, she said in her 
thoughts, and what must he think 
of her? But Captain Cannon took 
no notice—he gathered the green 
moss from the roots, and made a 
little bouquet of heather, and look- 
ed altogether innocent, though his 
heart was beating high and loud. 
The heather got divided somehow 
after a while, and appeared one-half 
of it in Nelly’s belt, the other in 
the gallant Cannon’s button-hole, 
and this quite simply, without any 
fuss, for he was wise in his genera- 
tion: and thus the hour, his last 
hour about which he had been so 
pathetic, ran on. 

This pretty play lasted till the 
fatal moment arrived, and the little 
impromptu picnic party had to be 
broken up. I do not know whether 
Captain Cannon might not have 
been weak enough and _ wicked 
enough ([ hope not) to make Nelly 
risk her train again if it had been 
left entirely in his hands ; but for- 
tunately this time it was not left 
to him. Jemima, who had been 
watching with lynx eyes, mindful 
of her scolding, gave the necessary 
warning in time; and _ dolefully 
and slowly, with the red rug over 
his arm, and the heather in his 
coat, Captain Cannon escorted the 
lady of his thoughts back to the 
station. ‘Dear Ladybank !”’ said 
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the young man in his enthusiasm, 
‘“‘other people may abuse it, but I 
shall always love its name.” 

“You deserve to go on losing 
trains here all your life,” said Nelly. 

“And if it was always to have - 
the same result I wish I might,” said 
Captain Cannon ;—so it will be seen 
affairs had somewhat advanced. He 
told her hurriedly before the train 
came in sight that he hoped to be 
in “that part of the country” very 
soon, and would like to call on the 
General; and Nelly answered de- 
murely that she was sure papa would 
be pleased to see him: and oh, poor 
Cannon! the inevitable train arrives 
some time, especially when it is not 
wanted, even at Ladybank. It 
came, and he had to place her in 
it, and shake hands with her through 
the carriage-window, Jemima look- 
ing on malicious. ‘How can I 
wish you bon voyage when you are 
carrying all my happiness with 
you ?” he murmured, with a loss of 
all self-restraint, at that supreme 
moment, feeling as if he would like 
to cry. Did she hear him ? Did she 
understand him. He could not 
tell—he stood like a statue, stupid 
and motionless, gazing after her as 
long as the whirling dark line of 
carriages was in sight. Then more 
than ever he would have liked to 
cry. He sank upon a bench, and 
was conscious of nothing but a vague 
bewilderment of all horrid sounds 
and sights. Trains came and went, 
rushing at him and shrieking in his 
ears. A wild confusion of struggling 
travellers—a jarring, a creaking, a 
plunging, a sudden vanishing, a 
stillness more horrible than the din, 
came round him in succession like 
the changes of a fever-dream. And 
this nightmare was not without its 
spectre—the dark porter appeared 
and reappeared through it all like a 
mocking spirit. “ Ye'll be for the 
Kinross train,” said that gloomy 
being, with a saturnine twinkle out 


of the corner of his grimy eye. But 
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a baby might have insulted our 
brave Cannon at that moment. He 
had not a word, as people say, to 
cast ata dog. Let any one trample 
on him that pleased—he minded 
what became of him no more. 

I cannot tell how long it was be- 
fore he came to himself; but when 
he did he found himself seated 
meekly on a bench looking at the 
trains coming and going, and watch- 
ing with lack-lustre eyes all the 
people that passed. He seemed, 
even to himself, to be watching 
them, but he saw nothing. He had 
had his pleasure, and now the re- 
compense was coming, and the plea- 
sure was over. If any train had 
been passing at that moment which 
would have carried him to Edin- 
burgh and the end of the world, I 
think he would have jumped into it 
and fled; but no means of flight 
presented themselves, and Captain 
Cannon, even in his despair, was 
prudent, and remembered that his 
baggage and his money were left be- 
hind in the house from which he 
had started that morning. After a 
little consideration, he made up his 
mind that the only thing for him to 
do was to wait for the return of the 
Heaviside party, and make his peace 
with them as best he could. It 
would be necessary for him, he felt, 
to make up a story; but fibs of this 
kind sit easy on the conscience. 
While he sat dreary on his bench, 
and bit his nails with a certain fury, 
trying with all his might to invent 
something feasible to say, the silent 
porter came slowly up to him, with 
an urbanity quite unusual—* Ye'll 
be gey tired waiting,” said this man 
of few words—and stood with a 
lamp dangling from his finger, and 
a curious mixture of sympathy and 
amusement in his eye, watching 
Captain Cannon bite his nails as if 
it had been a new process which he 
never saw before. 

As for that gallant soldier himself, 
he was so low that this cxpression 
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of human interest did him good. 
He was grateful to the porter for 
noticing him. ‘“ Yes,” he said, with 
a short laugh, “I am rather tired 
wait.ng. Your station is not amus- 
ing.” He had the assurance to say 
this, though a little while before 
he had apostrophised “ Dear Lady- 
bank !” 

““Whiles no,” said the dark por- 
ter; and then he added, “ Yon’s the 
last train from Kinross,” like a dis- 
guised angel of charity, and stalked 
off to meet the Heavisides and their 
empty hampers. Captain Cannon 
rose too, slowly, picking himself up 
by degrees, and feeling that rush of 
all his life-currents to his brain, 
which I suppose in the difficult mo- 
ments of life all of us have felt, 
Evening was coming on by this 
time, and he had begun to feel a 
little chilly without his coat; and in 
short he was in every way low, de- 
pressed, and—yes, though he was a 
warrior, and Mrs. Heaviside only a 
timid little dumpy woman, I must 
use the word—frightened to boot. 
He went along miserable, under the 
darkening skies, unable to invent 
anything to say. What excuse 
could he give ? what fib would serve 
him ? but, alas! his powers of inven- 
tion seemed to be paralysed, and he 
could think of nothing. He stalked 
on unhappy, and planted himself in 
front of the arriving train; and to 
behold his depressed and mournful 
figure would have been enough for 
any person of feeling. Had he 
known it, he had in reality nothing 
to do but to hold his tongue, and 
report himself as the helpless victim 
of a whole day at Ladybank. 

“ Captain Cannon!” Mrs. Heavi- 
side said with a little shriek as she 
got out of the carriage—a shriek in 
which there was no affectation, for 
she was as much surprised to see 
him waiting as she had been by his 
previous desertion; and then the 
little woman suddenly stiffened into 
seven feet high, and turned her back 
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upon him and began to superintend 
the disembarkation of her party. 
“George, give Captain Cannon his 
coat, which you have been taking 
care of for him,” she said, with 
bitter distinctness of tone. He took 
it, poor fellow, feeling like a whip- 
ped schoolboy, and put it on, which 
gave him some forlorn comfort in 
his miserable circumstances, How 
everything had changed since the 
blissful moment when he and She 
had their impromptu picnic among 
the young fir-trees and the heather, 
with the sun shining, and the soft 
breeze breathing aromatic odours 
over them! This was the appro- 
priate reflection with which he stood 
helplessly by, and saw the hampers 
landed, from the contents of which 
he ought to have been fed. He 
followed the party humbly when 
they went to the other platform to 
wait for the other train. Nobody 
spoke to him— nobody looked at 
him, except the saturnine porter, 
who followed with a twinkle in his 
eye to see how it would end. Can- 
non felt that he was in this man’s 
power. He had seen his happiness 
and was now the witness of his 
punishment ; but somehow, instead 
of fearing betrayal, he felt a certain 
moral support in the gloomy fellow’s 
backing, who looked at him with a 
grim interest, and on the whole wish- 
ed him well, he was sure. 

“Mrs. Heaviside——” said our sol- 
dier, in a deprecating voice. ‘* Cap- 
tain Cannon ” she replied, na 4 
ing round at him with a momentary 
pretence at airy indifference; then 
resumed a most animated conversa- 
tion with the group around her. This 
went on until the punishment be- 
came cruel. Little Mary Heaviside, 
aged seventeen, a kind-hearted crea- 
ture, plucked at her mother’s cloak, 
and whispered, ‘‘ Speak to him, 
mamma,” but still the lady was ob- 
durate. At last the dark porter him- 
self was moved to action. While 
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Captain Cannon hung on despairing, 
a warm breath somewhat tinged with 
onions, whispered courage—“ Man, I 
would up and tell her!’ breathed 
this secret friend. Thus encourag- 
ed, the young soldier made a formal 
attack again. 

“Mrs. Heaviside, I fear you can- 
not forgive me——” 

‘Oh, forgive !—there is nothing to 
forgive,” she cried; “I like every- 
body to please themselves. You 
found your pleasure otherwise than 
with us—voild tout. I hope you en- 
joyed yourself. I don’t know what 
more there is to say.” 

“Enjoyed myself!” said Cannon, 
ef pari ener “waiting all day long 
at Ladybank !” ‘ 

“Do you mean to say you have 
been here all day ?” cried Mrs. Heavi- 
side, astonished. 

“Every minute; let me go with 
you and tell you my story———” 

“Oh, as for that, a railway car- 
riage is free to all,” said the lady, 
melting a little, ‘‘and so I supposeis 

Tatform ; but you can’t expect 


this 

that I should be quite pleased—after 
your strange conduct——”’ Mrs. Hea- 
viside forgot, as her heart grew ten- 
der, the calm of grand indifference- 


which she had put on before. 
“Indeed, I know how strange, 
how ungrateful, how infamous my 
conduct must appear; but hear: 
me first,” cried Captain Cannon,, 
taking from her arm the cloak 
which she had obdurately insisted. 
upon carrying. When he had 
gained this point his cause was won. 
He drew her a little apart from the- 
rest, and instead of the fib he had. 
intended, adopted the much finer: 
policy of telling her the truth, 
which was a stroke of genius he: 
would never, I think, have reached 
to, but for the suggestion of the 
taciturn official who strode about 
upon his private business always. 
slow, silent, heavy, and boorish, but. 
keeping an eye upon his man, 
26 
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whom he was backing. Captain 
Cannon withdrew with his victim 
to the background: gradually he 
led her away to the end of the 
station, the quieter regions where 
there was no one to interfere with 
_ their privacy ; and so admirably did 
his plan succeed, that the train 
which all the rest of the party had 
been expecting dolefully with cries 
of impatience, drew up before Mrs. 
Heaviside had begun to feel that 
she was waiting. ‘“‘Come in here 
and finish your story,” she said to 
the victorious soldier, keeping a 
place for him beside herself. He 
told her all about the first meeting 
in Cornwall, about the disturbed 
state of his own feelings, about 
Nelly’s beauty and perfection, and 
about the effect produced upon him 
by the sudden sight of her that 
morning, alone, and so completely 
within his reach. What woman 
ever listened unmoved to such a 
tale? Gradually Mrs. Heaviside’s 
wrath vanished like mist; she grew 
interested, excited, sympathetic. 
“Let me think what should be 
done next!” she cried, in the 
pleasantest agitation of interest. It 
was as good as a novel, nay better ; 
for was it not given to her to have 
a hand in the unravelling of the 
plot? “TI will tell you what is the 
very thing,” she said, after an in- 
terval of thought. ‘My brother 
has a little shooting-box up in 
Glen Shuan, quite near the General’s 
place. He must know him,—there 
is not more than twenty miles be- 
tween. You shall go there! It is 
the very thing, next door, as it were, 
so that you can see her almost every 
’ 


“But I don’t know Mr. : 
your brother,” said Cannon, humbly. 
“What does that matter? I 


know him, I hope. I shall write 
to him this evening and say you 
are coming; and if you don’t make 
a proper use of your time, Captain 
Cannon, when the door is opened 
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for you ! and you shall bring 
her to me, and we will all go to. 
gether to Lochleven at the end of the 
honeymoon.” 

“ Ah, if we had but got half as far 
as that!’’ sighed the despondent 
hero. “But how can I thank you, 
Mrs. Heaviside—what can I say that 
can half express my sense of your 
goodness in not only pardoning, but 
helping me ?” 

And so forth at intervals so long 
as the evening lasted. In_ short, 
the young Heavisides were much 
astonished to find that the result of 
their mother’s desperate offence with 
Captain Cannon was a far closer 
intimacy between them than had 
ever existed before. The two sat 
together and talked in low tones all 
the evening through. They had 
little private jokes together which 
nobody understood, and whispered 
confidences, which, after a while, 
irritated the youthful company. 
“By Jove! that fellow’s flirting 
with my mother,” said George 
Heaviside; and little Mary looked 
on confused and wondering, not 
knowing what to make of it, mar- 
velling in her innocent soul, and 
hating herself for the thought, 
whether it was quite nice of 
mamma? I think they were all 
much relieved to hear that he was 
going away in the morning (for 
Mrs. Heaviside was a widow, and 
her children were slightly jealous, 
as was natural, of  interlopers). 
Mary received a hint, however, that 
night, which I am happy to say set 
her mind at rest, and filled her with 
a girl’s delighted interest in a love- 
story going on under her eye. She 
and her mother saw Captain Cannon 
off next morning with many a good 
wish and wreathed smile, of which 
the bystanders ignored the motive. 
“You will let us know how you 
succeed ?— and don’t forget your 
promise,” cried Mrs. Heaviside, wav- 
ing her hand to him as the train 
moved off. “What success is he 
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going to have? and what promise 
has he made?” cried George, sus- 
picious and sulky. “You are a 
goose,” said his mother; and that 
was all the satisfaction he had. 

I need not- follow Captain Can- 
non up into the Highlands, where 
probably, dear reader, you are, or 
-have been quite lately, and therefore 
do not need to be reminded of them. 
I do not know that his success all 
at once was so great as Mrs. Heavi- 
side hoped, or that he found twenty 
miles of Highland scenery with a 
mountain-range between, to be of so 
little account as she supposed, And 
there were many obstacles which I 
have not space to dwell upon; for 
Nelly was an only daughter; and 
though it is common to say that 
parents are glad to get rid of these 
unprofitable members of their fam- 
ily, this is true only under special 
circumstances, which can hardly ex- 
ist where there is but one daughter, 
and she the light of everybody’s eyes. 
Captain Cannon had a long and 
severe fight with the General and 
his wife ; but Nelly, traitress! was 
on his side, and in such a case the 
hardest combat can end only in one 
way. The honeymoon which Mrs. 
Heaviside anticipated so gaily did 
not come about till a year later; 
but when it did arrive, they carried 
out their programme with a fidelity 
not usual in the circumstances, 
They went to Lochleven; and they 
had, as everybody has, several 
hours to waitat Ladybank. Captain 
Cannon, with his bride all smiling 
and sweet, went up arm-in-arm 
to the dark porter who perambulat- 
ed the platform as usual with some- 
thing hanging to his dark finger- 
ends. They put a brilliant bright 
new sovereign into his horny palm. 
“What for?” he demanded in his 
laconic style, gazing at them. Then 
gradually his dark face expanded 
slightly, and the twinkle came back 
to his eye. “Oh ay,I mind ye,” 
he said ; and Nelly blushed amid all 
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her bridal smiles and dazzled the 
porter. He went off to the other 
end of his platform holding the 
sovereign between his black fingers 
and told the platelayers (who were 
still there) the whole story, with 
mapy low laughs, and much exami- 
nation of the unusual coin. There was 
time for this and much more before 
the Kinross train got under way. 
And if I could but show you 
how the dark loch, the misty hills, 
the prison-island, brightened them- 
selves up for Nelly! Benart 
threw off hood and cloak alike with 
a prodigious effort, and the old 
monastery showed its towers as clear 
as in a picture, and the friendly Lo- 
monds expanded and smoothed out 
their very cliffs, like so many wrin- 
kles, under the glowing sun. The 
water flashed and gleamed as from 


“a hundred diamond facets. ‘The old 


tower rose up firm and strong, its grey- 
ness warmed through and through 
with the summer brightness. Such 
a transformation is sweet; and 
Nelly thought it was a bit of Italy 
which her bridegroom had taken 
her to see. But even then, and 
there, bridegroom and bride together, 
with all their life fair before them, 
and no separation possible, I doubt 
if there was not something more 
delicious still in the early uncer- 
tainty, the mystery of love awaken- 
ing, the unspoken and unspeakable 
magic of those stolen hours among 
the young fir plantations within 
reach of Ladybank. 
I have thought it my duty to put 
the fact on record that one pair of 
nmgers once passed the day at 
this terrible Junction, and “ ne’er 
thought lang.” Gentle reader, I 
cannot, alas! say, Go thou and do 
likewise. Be it for example, be it 
for reproof, it is with the impart 
ality of an historian that I add this 
chapter to the chronicles of the 
North British Railway, and to the 
glory and honour of the Kingdom 
of Fife. 








Tae Vienna of a dozen years ago 
was a pleasant capital enough for 
the few who had the entrée of the 
most exclusive coterie in Europe; 
but it was the very last city where 
one would have dreamed of holding 
an International Exhibition. It was 
aristocratic far more than industrial 
or commercial. The fathers of the 
city assembled for council in a homely 
building in the narrow Wipplinger 
Strasse, a building whose unassum- 
ing appearance was quite in keeping 
with the unpretending habits of the 
men who used: it. The citizens 
looked as if they were well to do; 
there were few beggars to be seen, 
except those who hung on to the 
skirts of the Church; but except 
for occasional outbursts of feudal 
pomp and magnificence, there were 
not many signs of great fortunes, 
and none of colossal wealth, The 
Bourse, a modern institution, was 
more humble than the old town-hall. 
The brokers burrowed away in 
lanes and side-alleys. The old-fash- 
ioned banking business was con- 
ducted in respectable parlours, or 
in cages behind gratings on dingy 
second floors. | Branches of the 
greatest moneyed houses in Europe 
managed their affairs quietly in 
suites of apartments in their private 
mansions. The shops, like the cafés, 
were dark and unattractive; the 
shopkeepers sat dozing behind their 
counters at noon, and for a coupie 
of hours afterwards buying and sell- 
ing seemed at a standstill. Except 
for a big brewery or two, there were 
few signs of manufactures, and 
scarcely a solitary factory-chimney 
rose among the spires of the churches 
to pollute the clear atmosphere with 
its smoke. The city itself was per- 
haps less taking in its exterior than 
any capital of similar pretensions, 
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and strangers were so little in the 
way of coming to it, that it made 
but indifferent preparations to re- 
ceive them. The best hotels were 
singularly cheerless, and offered you 
few inducements to prolong your 
stay. Each of them had its provin- 
cial clientéle, which it chiefly relied 
upon: one was a Hungarian house; 
another was affected by the Bohe- 
mian or Morayian nobility; while a 
third had its old-established connec- 
tion among merchants from Trieste 
and the shores of the Adriatic. 
Each seemed to consult the tastes of 
its country customers by making 
the contrast between city and coun- 

as violent as might be. Those 
like the Archduke Charles and the 
Miinsch were excellent in their own 
way, with a capital cuisine and great 
civility. But the brightest of their 
bedrooms were so many nurseries 
for the blue-devils. You seldom saw 
a sunbeam in the summer time, al- 
though the thermometer might be 
marking 90° in the dark courtyard; 
and you were stifled, with your 
party of ladies, in the salons of 
the low-browed restaurants, among 
the Austrian gentlemen who were 
smoking with closed windows. Eng- 
lish visitors flocking to an Exhibi- 
tion would have found themselves 
strangely dépaysé, had they taken 
up their quarters in one of the nu- 
merous second-class inns that laid 
themselves out for the citizens from 
provincial towns, and the agricultur- 
ists who had come on pleasure-trips 
to the capital. In the Stadt Gratz, 
Stadt Prag, Stadt Constantinopel, 
you found sanded floors and stale 
tobacco scents, short beds and small 
basins ; although there were capital 
veal cutlets, to do them justice, and 
excellent Voslauer and Adelsberger. 
Had you looked out for lodgings, 
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and found them, you would have 
learned to appreciate the comforts 
of the inns, although, according to 
the custom of the city, you lived 
independent of domestic cookery, 
and went abroad for all your meals. 
The palaces of the nobility were 
gaunt and forbidding, although, in 
these at least, there was space enough 
and to spare; as for the bourgeoisie, 
they huddled themselves together, 
floor above floor, in their many- 
storied houses, in confined accom- 
modation that was on grow- 
ing more costly. ey eked out 
rents that were relatively exorbitant, 
by offering a closet or a double- 
bedded “‘ cabinet” on unreasonable 
terms. Notwithstanding that Vi- 
enna has long been a city of uphol- 
sterers, and although one of its sub- 
urbs is almost peopled by the guild, 
it appeared that the furniture, sculp- 
tured in walnut-wood and padded 
with velvet, was made for export 
rather than for home consumption. 
Why, indeed, should a frugal house- 
holder replace his venerable heir- 
looms? In their picturesque tatters 
and their neutral tones, they harmon- 
ised so admirably with the gloom 
and the dinginess that kept the se- 
crets of their dilapidation and decay. 

If strangers were apt to find their 
quarters dull, the aspect of things 
out of doors was by no means par- 
ticularly lively to them. The best 
of the cafés and restaurants were 
low and dark, close and crowded 
to overflowing. The most hand- 
some of the streets were tall and 
narrow, and few of the thorough- 
fares could boast of pavements. Of 
a wet day it was as much as your 
clothes were worth, to say nothing 
of your life, to run the gauntlet of 
the equipages in the Karnthner 
Strasse. The reckless coachmen, 
swaying from side to side with loos- 
ened reins and _ slouching seats, 
rattled through the seas of mud 
that flew in showers over the pedes- 
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trians and the shop-windows. The 
drip from the house-tops ruined 
your hat, and in the mob that 
jostled you, it was idle to dream of 
holding up an umbrella. It is true 
the richly-wooded environs of the 
city were delightful; but it was a 
long drive to reach the nearest of 
them through the mean and strag- 
gling suburbs. It is true there was 
a variety of entertainment advertised 
for the evening, from the Court 
opera to Sperl’s “ free-and-easy ” in 
the Leopoldstadt. It is true that 
there were bands playing nightly in 
sequestered beer ens, weather 
permitting ; and that in the Volks- 
Garten in particular, the blaze of the 
lamps, the gaily-dressed society, the 
foaming of the beer, and the soul- 
stirring strains of Strauss’s capelle, 
transported you into fairy-land, or 
at least to a German Valhalla. But, 
unlike the Viennese, strangers can- 
not live by Dreher’s beer or Strauss’s 
music alone ; and had they come in 
crowds to some special attraction, 
they would have found that their 
room would have been more wel- 
come than their company in the 
hotels and the restaurant, the beer- 
gardens and the dancing-saloons. 

For generations the easy-going 
Viennese had gone on enjoying their 
life in their own easily jovial way, 
and enjoying it thoroughly. They 
had changed little in their city or 
their habits since the days when 
their hereditary enemies of Con- 
stantinople had been in the way of 
coming P conse: to beleaguer 
them. ey were profoundly sat- 
tisfied with all about them, partly 
because they had had few oppor- 
tunities of contrasting their belong- 
ings with those of their neighbours ; 

ly because they were blessed 
with admirable digestions and an 
inexhaustible fund of good temper, 
and are more easily entertained than 
any people in the world) They 
combined Southern sensibility and - 
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sprightliness with a good deal of 
German impassibility and phlegm ; 
and antipathetical as these ingredi- 
ents may seem to be, they blended 
most happily in the Austrian na- 
ture. In short, they lived on the 
best of terms with themselves, 
charmed with their rather monot- 
onous existence, and wonderfully 
roud of their city and its time- 
aad institutions. Had each 
private dwelling been as stately as 
the Imperial Residence, where the 
Kaiser resided in stately gloom, 
amid ponderous decorations, superb 
shields of quarterings, and the colos- 
sal equestrian bronzes of his ances- 
tors ; had every one of their public 
buildings been as solemnly magnifi- 
cent as their cathedral, with its glo- 
rious glass casting a sombre light on 
its time-blackened columns, — they 
could not have chanted their famous 
refrain about “the only Kaiser- 
stadt” with more enthusiasm of 
joyous conviction. Thorough con- 
servatives, as they were excellent 
Catholics, no man thought of re- 
building his house, or cared to im- 
prove on his manner of living. The 
heads of the great historical families 
spent as much of their princely in- 
comes as they drew from their em- 
barrassed estates, like good old 
Austrian noblemen all of the 
olden time, and kept open house 
in magnificent patriarchal fashion. 
There were magnates—like old Prince 
Esterhazy in his spacious mansion 
on the Freying—who spread their 
family tables at mid-day for any of 
their kinsmen and connections who 
chose to accept their hospitality. 
It was a convenient arrangement 
for the cadets of cadets, who had 
no career open to them except the 
honourable but ill-paid profession of 
arms. These magnates turned out 
in semi-barbaric state in the Prater 
of a spring evening with their clus- 
ters of well-known liveries and their 
magnificently plumed  chasseurs. 


There was as great a gulf between 
patricians and plebeians as ever 
there was in the Rome of the Re- 
public. That was possibly the rea- 
son why the latter were content to 
go on so unassumingly. They knew 
that no display could carry them 
across the chasm that separated 
them inexorably from the aristo- 
cracy of birth. Building a showy 
mansion and moving into it would 
have brought nothing to recompense 
them for a deal of unpleasantaess. 
They would have had to sacrifice 
their comfortably unceremonious 
way of life at the cost of provoking 
constant humiliation. Their equals 
would have sneered at them ; their 
superiors would have snubbed them. 
Nor was there much object in mak- 
ing haste to be rich, when a mode- 
rate income gave most people all 
they wanted. The nobles lived on 
the rents of their lands as their 
fathers had done, and were much 
more in the practice of negociating 
loans than of looking out for eligible 
investments. The tradesmen did a 
quiet old-fashioned business, and 
regarded absolute security in the 
disposition of their savings rather 
than rapid accumulation. Manu- 
factures were yet in their infancy: 
out of Brunn, and one or two other 
rising industrial centres, the manu- 
facturers were like tradesmen in a 
larger way of business, running 
somewhat greater risks and exposed 
to heavier calls. Austria is essen- 
tially an agricultural nation: it has 
but a single seaport of consequence, 
and its communications with foreign 
markets were slow and precarious. 
Agriculturists are a proverbially . 
quiet-going people, who live a good 
deal on home-grown produce, and 
content themselves with modest 
gains and an unpretentious expen- 
diture. Vienna was the genuine 
capital of the country ; and, until a 
dozen or fifteen years ago, never was 
there a community that seemed 
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more fondly wedded to the habits 
of the past, or more resolutely averse 
to anything that smacked of inno- 
vation. 

Seldom, perhaps, has one seen a 
change so sudden as that which 
turned the Vienna of the Congress 
into the bustling Vienna of the In- 
ternational Exhibition. We sus- 
pect it must have been flattery 
that told Augustus he had found 
Rome of brick to leave it of marble; 
and, had the compliment been true, 
he could boast of having done but 
little towards demoralising by luxury 
the worthy citizens of the Empire. 
M. Haussmann and his master found 
the materials of their grand French 
transformation-scene ready to their 
hands; and although they lavished 
more upon gorgeous properties than 
any of their predecessors of the 
monarchies or republics, yet every 
one had known that Paris was rich, 
and by no means reluctant to ruin 
itself in display. The Parisians of 
the Second Empire were not very 
different from their fathers; only 
when the fashion of extravagance 
was set them they spent more 
lightly the money they had made 
more easily. But the Viennese 
seemed to have changed their na- 
tures as entirely as they were to 
revolutionise the exterior of their 
city. And as for their city, the 
comprehensiveness of their build- 
ing schemes left those of the Adile 
of the French Empire altogether in 
the background. A community of 
timorous and parsimonious burghers 
seemed turned of a sudden into so 
many speculators and spendthrifts ; 
and, what was almost as strange, 
they appeared to have come at once 
into an almost unlimited command 
of capital. It is easy to suggest 
some of the causes of the change, 
although its suddenness is a phe- 
nomenon” it is difficult to account 
for. Austria could not always 
lag behind when all the Western 


world was in movement; and when 
once she fell into the fashions 
of the day, the sense of her back- 
wardness was sure to accelerate 
her progress. She had constructed 
railways—it is true they were but 
single lines—and people had begun 
to travel by them. She had ex- 
hibited at other exhibitions, and 
had come creditably enough out of 
the competition so far back as 
twenty years before. Her manu- 
facturers were adopting foreign im- 
provements, and entering the field 
against foreign rivals. She had 
been gradually creating a wealthier 
moneyed class, who were accumulat- 
ing money they were learning to risk, 
and were beginning to look for new 
fields of investment. Her Govern- 
ment had been learning in the school 
of adversity, and had at length 
acknowledged the existence of the 
people. For the first time for long ° 


- there was a fair assurance of peace 


and growing prosperity; for the 
Empire had gained strength and 
friends by its humiliating defeats 
and territorial losses, while its re- 
construction upon a constitutional. 
basis reassured it subjects with an 
unfamiliar sense of stability. 

But the immediate authors of this 
strange municipal revolution were 
undoubtedly a knot of internation- 
alist adventurers — not the inter- 
nationalists who take for the watch- 
word of their propaganda, ‘‘la pro- 
priété, cest le vol,” although there 
might have been excellent reasons 
why they should have done so— 
but internationalists who laid them- 
selves out for cosmopolitan specula- 
tions; who promoted venturesome 
schemes all the world over; who 
bid and bribed in all countries for 
concessions they were pretty certain 
to profit by, whether the under- 
takings they floated should sink 
or swim; who dabbled freely in 
time bargains in Spanish,” 
“Ttalians,” and “Turks;” who 
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placed loans where security was 
shaky on handsome commissions ; 
who had established financial “con- 
nections” with the leading bourses 
in Europe ; and who were always on 
the look-out for openings for virgin 
adventure. Already the introduc- 
tion of successful banks and credit 
companies had been tempting out 
the savings of the Austrians and 
paving the way for bolder opera- 
tions. Second-rate houses of Greeks 
and Hebrews—men whose means 
fell far short of their ambitions— 
saw their way to borrowing cheaply 
and investing profitably, could they 
once give building an impulse in 
Vienna. Of course they could 
have done little or nothing had 
they not found a public to exploiter. 
But already there were Viennese 
who began to be ashamed of the 
. primitive condition of their boasted 
Kaiserstadt. There were moneyed 


citizens whose acquisitiveness had 
been excited by hearing of the 
great fortunes that were being made 


so rapidly abroad. There were 
well-to-do people who were ready to 
move into more commodious houses, 
if any one took the trouble to pro- 
vide these, and if their neighbours 
could be persuaded to keep them 
countenance in the change. When 
the first new houses were built sites 
were comparatively cheap, and the 
workmen’s wages far from high. 
The new blocks of buildings filled 
up fast, and paid their projectors 
handsomely. The example set of 
housing one’s self luxuriously, there 
were many who felt that noblesse or 
richesse obliged them to follow it. 
The promoters of credit companies 
saw their opportunity, and those 
first in the field were speedily fol- 
lowed by a host of struggling 
imitators. Nothing needs less 
capital than building, so long as 
you can find credit, for you can 
always borrow on your bit of land, 
and obtain fresh advances on your 
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rising structure. Trifling capital 
ielded disproportionate returns, 
he companies that financed the 
building operations could dispense 
with calls, and their shares rose 
rapidly. All classes rushed in to 
buy — nobles, , bankers, merchants, 
shopkeepers, petty rural proprietors 
—all hurried on to a common ground 
to join in the general scramble. 
No one could take exception to the 
prospectuses of the new schemes, 
for no one could deny that the 
city was much underhoused; and 
if this building business turned 
so quickly to a dangerous mania, 
it was because in its beginnings 
it was thoroughly legitimate. It 
was the constitutional carefulness 
of the Viennese that made them 
cast their prudence to the winds. 
It is the man who looks the most 
closely to his money who is the 
most envious of the better fortune 
of his next-door neighbour. It 
seemed hard to go on _ pinching 
and saving through a year, to lay 
by less than your old crony of the 
café has turned in a week. It was 
so safe and easy to speculate on a 
certainty. So every one took to 
building individually or in society ; 
every one who embarked in_ build- 
ing grew rapidly rich, and felt im- 
pelled to change into better quar- 
ters with his better fortunes. His 
new apartments had to be newly 
furnished: with spacious rooms and 
handsome furniture, you were bound 
to launch out in your manner of 
living. A plutocracy was growing 
up by the side of the aristocracy, 
and ,newfnouveaur riches might 
shine by display in a set of their 
own, though they could show no 
quarterings on their gaudy car- 
riages. As for carriages, they came 
into common use with people who 
had never gone beyond the café at 
the corner, or the amit in the 
next street, except when they hired 
a fiacre for an outing in the suburbs, 
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or drove to the Wurst Allee in the 
Prater of a Sunday afternoon. In 
course of a dozen of years, the dull 
old German city, whose most cheerful 
houses had been those grated con- 
vents with their blank whitewashed 
walls that stared down from the bas- 
tions on the glacis, had been turned 
into a city of palaces. It might 
have puzzled even the builders to 
tell how many of these were founded 
on cash and how many were based 
on credit; but the new streets be- 
gan to be filled with people, flaunt- 
ing in the latest fashions from Paris, 
who flattered themselves they were 
at least abreast of the age, and had 
certainly got into the way of freely 
discounting the future. 

Those who had known Vienna in 
former times might well rub their 
eyes when they came to visit the 
Exhibition. They had read of ex- 
tensive building operations, of 


wholesale demolitions, of the level- 
ling of the old fortifications that 
cramped the place; and of the Ring- 
strasse, or circular Boulevard, that 


had been run round the city. But, like 
the Queen of Sheba, on her visit to 
the King of Israel, they found that 
the half of the wonders had never 
been told them. Coming from the 
station in the suburbs, they crossed 
a river that had been newly re- 
claimed, embanked, and spanned by 
magnificent bridges. They passed 
by superb piles, set off by inscrip- 
tions in letters of gold that dedicated 
them to arts, arms, and industries. 
They saw barracks that might al- 
most vie with the Caserne Napoleon, 
and hospitals that scarcely yielded 
in size to the Hétel Dieu. But it 
was in the long new streets de- 
voted to private dwellings that the 
Viennese might boast of eclipsing 
the Parisians. It was not only 
these magnificent boulevards, with 
their superb sweep, their imposing 
hétele—we use the word in the 
French sense—and their seductive 
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shops, with grand plate-glass win- 
dows, all absolutely novel creations 
in Vienna. But whole quarters 
had sprung up everywhere, equally 
stately, as it seemed, in their ap- 
pearance. One thing struck you 
especially, when you drew the com- 
parisons that are inevitable although 
odious : there was infinitely greater 
variety in the Viennese than in 
the Parisian architecture; and with 
all the variety, there was a general 
simplicity of harmony. The long 
lines of buildings were broken 
picturesquely into blocks; and al- 
though the whole of them preserved 
a family resemblance, these blocks 
had often a marked individuality 
of their own. Here and _ there, 
with more or less excuse, there was 
more or less of the luxury of osten- 
tation. Thus it was not unnatural 
that the grand opera-house, situated 
where the old high street of the 
city debouched on the most fashion- 
able of the new boulevards, should 
be lavishly florid in the decora- 
tions of its magnificent, stone-work. 
When an archduke and prince of 
the blood condescended to build 
his archducal palace in a row with 
the dwellings of humbler men, it 
was but right and meet that he 
should break out into sculptured 
friezes and carve caryatides over 
the portals where sentries were to 
keep watch and ward. Joint-stock 
companies (limited) sought to ad- 
vertise their new hotels by similar 
display ; and an enterprising firm 
ornamented its lofty fagade with 
frescoes in gold and colours that re- 
minded you of the pristine glories 
of the Pinacothec at Munich; and 
of course there were costly eccen- 
tricities of ecclesiastical architecture, 
as is always the case where “ addi- 
tional church accommodation” is 
provided for rich and fashionable 
quarters. It was evident that no 
expense had been spared; on the 
whole, everything was in as good 
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taste as it was handsome; and yet 
one’s first impressions were less 
favourable than they should have 
been, even before one became con- 
scious of the defects of the drainage ; 
nor were they greatly modified on 
more intimate acquaintance. 

It is possible that these impres- 
sions do the city some injustice. 
From first to last the Viennese have 
had ill luck with the Exhibition, 
with which they celebrated so nat- 
urally the grand reconstruction of 
their capital. But in nothing, per- 
haps, were they more unfortunate— 
although it is a strong thing to say 
as much—than in the weather with 
which they welcomed their visitors 
who turned up for the opening day. 
You came from the inclemency of our 
northern spring, with the fond idea of 
basking in sunshine ; of enjoying the 
balmy fresh breezes that blow over 
the plain that lies under the lofty 
Wienerwald. You had improvident- 
ly left the warmer part of your win- 
ter wraps behind you, and you had 
travelled southward in the garments 
of spring with a thermometer sinking 
steadily towards zero. The pleasant 
orchards of Penzing and Schén- 
brunn were laden with snow-flakes 
instead of fruit-blossoms as you 
passed them. The early arrival in 
the grey morning chill of a second 
winter was cheerless enough. The 
quarters that lie towards the Western 
railway stations were advancing but 
slowly in course of construction ; 
and there was something intensely 
depressing in the unsightly gaps, 
and in the unfinished edifices sur- 
rounded with frosted scaffoldings, 
and in the dreary spaces heaped 
up with building materials, slightly 
covered with a ragged mantle of 
snow. It must have seemed so, as 
we should suppose, even to those 
princely guests whom the Emperor 
delighted to honour; who were 
received by guards of ceremony on 
softly-carpeted platforms, played 
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into court carriages to the soul- 
thrilling strains of their national 
anthems, and driven off to apart- 
ments in palaces or in sumptuous 
Ministries of Finance. ‘There is 
no question it appeared so to the 
humbler individuals who were cast 
on their own resources in a strange 
city that had been utterly trans- 
mogrified. No court carriages for 
them, nor indeed carriages of any 
kind. The Viennese jfiacre-drivers, 
always abused alike by natives and 
foreigners, as among the most offen- 
sive animals in existence, had given 
evidence of a certain brute intelli- 
gence, and chosen the opening of 
the Exhibition for a general strike, 
Brute intelligence it was, and short- 
sighted accordingly, for they suc- 
ceeded in inflicting irreparable in- 
jury on themselves and on the rest 
of their community as well. Had 
the city and the Imperial Exhibition 
Commissioners been alive to their 
real interests, they would have gone 
straight to the Reichsrath for an 
Act empowering them to requisition 
means of conveyance of every kind. 
Grumbling strangers, who were but 
moderately touched by being assured 
of the sympathy of the townspeople 
in the columns of the journals, 
would have been keenly alive to 
the attention of snug vehicles sent 
to receive them. With hearts 
warmed with affectionate gratitude 
they would have looked on the 
snow-covered town through a rose- 
coloured medium, and been ready 
to express approval of  every- 
thing, As it was, what ought 
to have been a “joyous entry” 
had actually in many cases to 
be performed on foot—and the 
distances in New Vienna are 
tremendous. It was a pitiful sight 
to see middle-aged gentlemen in 
their light overcoats and thin tra- 
velling boots, shivering their way 
towards some distant hotel, and 
following sulkily on the heels of 
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commissionaires who had been hea- 
vily bribed to charge themselves 
with the luggage. What the tone of 
their soliloguies may have been is 
matter between themselves and their 
consciences. It is certain that the 
circumstances of their reception were 
little calculated to predispose them to 
admiration or enthusiasm. In their 
conversation, as in their correspon- 
dence, they indulged in a deal of 
abuse, which was sometimes _ill- 
natured and often unmerited; and 
from those earliest days began a 
chorus of murmurs and unfayour- 
able criticisms which have gone on 
swelling ever since. 

Nor did anything happen for 
long to change the winter of the 
stranger’s discontent to glorious 
summer or even sanguine spring. 
For weeks the weather continued 
unrelenting. Winds from _ the 
neighbouring mountains are almost 
daily visitors to the city, and most 
welcome they are’ on sultry summer 
afternoons. But then they swept 
down upon us, laden with rain and 
driving sleet, and went whirling 


round in the Ring, howling dismally 


like so many tornadoes. In those 
vast boulevards, with their spacious 
side arteries, shelter of any kind 
was absolutely unattainable: the 
stoutest umbrellas crumpled up like 
the feeblest parasols; and while you 
were making unavailing efforts to 
clear the wreck, it was odds that your 
hat had gone drifting away among the 
lamp-posts. The pavements, it is 
true, were wide enough to establish 
a reasonable average with the nar- 
row row of flagstones one is always 
being elbowed off in the Karnthner 
Strasse or Herrngasse. At least you 
had plenty of room to tack as you 
worked along in the teeth of the 
gale, and although the stones were 
slippery, yet being small and laid 
in edgeways, they gave you a toler- 
ably firm foothold. But every here 
and there you came upon an un- 
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flagged cross thoroughfare cut up in 
ruts by the carts that hauled the 
building material, and your boots 
disappeared altogether in the deep 
holding clay. In short, in such 
circumstances the modern city did 
not grow upon you; and when its 
proud inhabitants invited you to 
appreciate its beauties, you set 
yourself to admire them under de- 
cided disadvantages. 

When a man is housed comfort- 
ably he can endure a good deal, 
and may hold on with tolerable 
philosophy in hopes of happier 
times. There is no lack of hotels 
in Vienna nowadays, and of the 
choicest quality, so far as appear- 
ances go. Our old acquaintances 
had been cast altogether in the shade 
by younger and more imposing 
rivals, ‘The ‘‘Empresses” and 
** Archdukes ” were heavily han- 
dicapped in the competition for 
customers of the modern school. 
These venerable mansions had no 
room to turn themselves, cramped 
up as they were in their ancient 
quarters. They dared not so much 
as throw out a bow-window; and 
had they dashed whitewash on their 
respectable fronts, it would have 
shown like second-rate enamel on 
the withered’ cheeks of a septuagen- 
arian. The grand hotels of the day 
towered towards heaven, with tier 
on tier of rooms, in the most select 
situations. They had their bureauz 
de réception, des renseignments, des 
bagages, de heaven knows what! 
they had their patent elevators and 
their gilded and frescoed dining- 
saloons, and their reading - rooms 
furnished with the journals of the 
world. Truly they ought to have 
been comfortable, and yet somehow 
they were not even luxurious. It 
was the old slipshod Viennese ad- 
ministration that was adapted to all 
this complicated modern machinery, 
and in your temporary home you 
were made painfully conscious of 
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the unfinished transition from the 
old to the new. The manager 
seemed as much abroad as the pro- 
' prietor of a private hotel in Dover 
Street who might find himself 
directing a caravansera at St. 
Francisco. The waiters domineered 
over you or neglected you in the 
independent oriental fashion; it 
was difficult to form personal rela- 
tions where there were so many of 
them, and frightfully extravagant 
scattering backshish broadcast. Then 
the fixed charges of the house 
so utterly exceeded all previous 
experience, that modest men ac- 
customed to London and Parisian 
prices had to fix their quarters 
under the tiles, and content them- 
selves with fifth-floor accommo- 
dation, that looked out among chim- 
ney-pots or upon covered court- 
yards. Charges that had been going 
up for long had been arbitrarily 
doubled on the eve of the Exhibi- 
tion. A shake-down was scarcely 
to be obtained anywhere in the 
house for less than seven shillings 


sterling ; for a fair room on the 
second floor back you were mulcted 
in @ sovereign or upwards. We 
have known errors to the amount 
of £40 in the bills of a small family 
for a single week, perhaps because 
they had taken most of their meals 


out of doors. The “service” had 
been doubled as well, and you 
paid your four shillings per diem 
for fingering an electric sonnette that 
apparently communicated with no- 
where in particular. Every one you 
met was smarting under the sense 
of injury, and suffering from con- 
finement among cheerless and costly 
surroundings. The covered court- 
yards, with here and there some 
stray grumblers sitting like crows in 
the mist, were as different as pos- 
sible from the bright bustle of their 
gossiping counterparts in Paris. 
The morose ingenuity of the archi- 
tect had arranged that all the 
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smoking-rooms and _ reading-rooms 
should have their look only upon 
gloomy side-lanes. You were al- 
ways rushing out of doors in des- 
peration, to be driven back by the 
rain that came down remorselessly. 
When you went abroad in search of 
amusements, you sought them liter- 
ally as distraction, and as matter of 
serious business. Vienna prided it- 
self on the reputation of being one 
of the gayest capitals in Europe, 
and now all the strangers agreed 
that the gaiety must be entirely a 
monopoly of the natives. For the 
natives were imperturbably good- 
humoured through it all; so much 
so indeed, that you found it hard 
to credit them, when they said that 
spring weather of the sort was quite 
unprecedented. You could only 
envy their happy and hopeful tem- 
peraments, and wait with what pa- 
tience you could muster for that 
open-air life in the summer sun- 
shine that makes the great charm 
of Viennese existence. 

There was the Exhibition that 
you had come to see. Surely an 
unfailing resource for killing the 
day-time at all events. Well, the 
Exhibition promised to be all your 
fancy painted it, and more. Al- 
though it had sprung up with 
fungus-like rapidity of growth on 
the low- timbered meadow that 
stretches by the Danube, yet its 
magnificent dome soared high over 
everything in the city, like that 
other one you may have often gazed 
at from the Alban Hills, across the 
Roman Campagna. Indeed, the 
dome of Mr. Scott Russell, although 
it was founded on sand or swamp, and 
although it towered in its ponderous 
bulk over long slender columns of 
iron, dwarfed the creation of Michael 
Angelo by a couple of hundred feet 
of altitude. With its lofty, long- 
drawn aisles losing themselves in 
the dim perspective ; with its end- 
less annexes, and inner and outer 
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courts, and its infinity of succur 
sales and dependencies, some of 
them scarcely smaller than itself, 
— the monstrous building looked 
as if it might have contained the 
goods of the world, instead of 
mere samples of them. But as yet 
it was a splendid promise and lit- 
tle more, whose very magnificence 
seemed indefinitely to defer the 
hour of its realisation. When you 
were yet far away in the Western 
railways, looking wearily out from 
the windows of the express upon 
sidings illuminated by the station 
gas-lamps, you had read “ Welt- 
austellung’” ad nauseam on inter- 
minable lines of tarpaulin-covered 
waggons. ‘The Austrian railways 
are but single lines, as we said, and 
for weeks there had been a block 
upon every one of them. The goods 
unladen from the Argosies from the 
Indies or the Levant, were said to 
be lying still under sheds on the 
wharves of Trieste, in place of 
being ready for display on stalls 
at the Prater. Those of the 


foreign exhibitors who had been 
lucky enough to find their wares, 
were awaiting in despair the arrival 
of the stands to bestow them on. 
On the very eve of the opening, the 
Exhibition within and without re- 
produced the confusion of scene and 


speech of the tower of Babel. On 
the following day, by the hour of 
noon, to do the Austrian Adminis- 
tration justice, something like a pro- 
visional settlement had been effected 
in that most depressing chaos. The 
noble rotunda, swept and nearly 
cleared of hideous encumbrances as 
it never has been before or since, 
witnessed a ceremony that was not 
unimposing. ‘The Imperial Com- 
missioners brushed down the hair 
they had been tearing for days past ; 
brightened up their care-worn faces, 
gave themselves a moment’s breath- 
ing-time, and read their Emperor a 
solemn congratulation on the work 
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they were pleased to assume to’ be 
finished. His Majesty declared his 
Exhibition opened; and opened it 
was accordingly, so far as the impe- 
rial fiat and the establishment of 
turnstiles and money-takers could 
make it so. What he did open 
were noble piles of packing-cases, a 
rare architectural display of massive 
scaffoldings, and an interesting col- 
lection of mattings, sackings, and 
canvas from all the countries of the 
East and West. One-third of the 
Exhibitors were still waiting for 
their goods; another third declined 
to unpack anything that was fragile 
in form or delicate in tint and tex- 
ture, so long as cranes and pulleys 
were swinging heavy beams over- 
head, or the dust was settling in 
dense clouds upon everything. The 
rest of them had made some such 
display of “scratch” decoration as 
you may see in a busy railway sta- 
tion when royalty honours it with 
a flying visit; and chief among these 
Jast were the Austrians themselves, 
and the indefatigable Commissioners 
of our own Indian department, 

As yet you only saw the faint 
foreshadowing of those marvels of 
industry, art, and science, which 
were to be laid out and arranged in 
all their perfection by the time the 
evil reports that had gone abroad 
should have scared so many of the 
intending visitors. You had access 
toa mere cabinetful of the contents 
of that noble gallery that was to be 
consecrated to the fantastic beauties 
of Japanese art, and the painstak- 
ing excellence of their ingenious 
handicrafts. Through chinks in the 
palisades you caught a glimpse of 
the showy display from the Ottoman 
Empire, with its crowds of figures 
in costume that recalled the scenes 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and those 
hanging carpets from Brusa and 
Smyrna, that rather gained by be- 
ing admired from a distance. Then, 
and long afterwards, the Celestial 
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the unfinished transition from the 
old to the new. The manager 
seemed as much abroad as the pro- 
' prietor of a private hotel in Dover 
Street who might find himself 
directing a caravansera at St. 
Francisco. The waiters domineered 
over you or neglected you in the 
independent oriental fashion; it 
was difficult to form personal rela- 
tions where there were so many of 
them, and frightfully extravagant 
scattering backshish broadcast. Then 
the fixed charges of the house 
so utterly exceeded all previous 
experience, that modest men ac- 
customed to London and Parisian 
prices had to fix their quarters 
under the tiles, and content them- 
selves with fifth-floor accommo- 
dation, that looked out among chim- 
ney-pots or upon covered court- 
yards. Charges that had been going 
up for long had been arbitrarily 
doubled on the eve of the Exhibi- 
tion. A shake-down was scarcely 
to be obtained anywhere in the 
house for less than seven shillings 


sterling; for a fair room on the 
second floor back you were mulcted 


in a sovereign or upwards. We 
have known errors to the amount 
of £40 in the bills of a small family 
for a single week, perhaps because 
they had taken most of their meals 
out of doors. The “service” had 
been doubled as well, and you 
paid your four shillings per diem 
for fingering an electric sonnette that 
apparently communicated with no- 
where in particular. Every one you 
met was smarting under the sense 
of injury, and suffering from con- 
finement among cheerless and costly 
surroundings. The covered court- 
yards, with here and there some 
stray grumblers sitting like crows in 
the mist, were as different as pos- 
sible from the bright bustle of their 
gossiping counterparts in Paris. 
The morose ingenuity of the archi- 
tect had arranged that all the 
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smoking-rooms and _ reading-rooms 
should have their look only upon 
gloomy side-lanes. You were al- 
ways rushing out of doors in des- 
peration, to be driven back by the 
rain that came down remorselessly. 
When you went abroad in search of 
amusements, you sought them liter- 
ally as distraction, and as matter of 
serious business. Vienna prided it- 
self on the reputation of being one 
of the gayest capitals in Europe, 
and now all the strangers agreed 
that the gaiety must be entirely a 
monopoly of the natives. For the 
natives were imperturbably good- 
humoured through it all; so much 
so indeed, that you found it hard 
to credit them, when they said that 
spring weather of the sort was quite 
unprecedented. You could only 
envy their happy and hopeful tem- 
peraments, and wait with what pa- 
tience you could muster for that 
open-air life in the summer sun- 
shine that makes the great charm 
of Viennese existence. 

There was the Exhibition that 
you had come to see. Surely an 
unfailing resource for killing the 
day-time at all events. Well, the 
Exhibition promised to be all your 
fancy painted it, and more. Al- 
though it had sprung up with 
fungus-like rapidity of growth on 
the low-timbered meadow that 
stretches by the Danube, yet its 
magnificent dome soared high over 
everything in the city, like that 
other one you may have often gazed 
at from the Alban Hills, across the 
Roman Campagna. Indeed, the 
dome of Mr. Scott Russell, although 
it was founded on sand or swamp, and 
although it towered in its ponderous 
bulk over long slender columns of 
iron, dwarfed the creation of Michael 
Angelo by a couple of hundred feet 
of altitude. With its lofty, long- 
drawn aisles losing themselves in 
the dim perspective ; with its end- 
less annexes, and inner and outer 
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courts, and its infinity of succur 
sales and dependencies, some of 
them scarcely smaller than itself, 
— the monstrous building looked 
as if it might have contained the 
goods of the world, instead of 
- mere sampies of them. But as yet 
it was a splendid promise and lit- 
tle more, whose very magnificence 
seemed indefinitely to defer the 
hour of its realisation. When you 
were yet far away in the Western 
railways, looking wearily out from 
the windows of the express upon 
sidings illuminated by the station 
gas-lamps, you had read “ Welt- 
austellung’” ad nauseam on inter- 
minable lines of tarpaulin-covered 
waggons. The Austrian railways 
are but single lines, as we said, and 
for weeks there had been a block 
upon every one of them. The goods 
unladen from the Argosies from the 
Indies or the Levant, were said to 
be lying still under sheds on the 
wharves of Trieste, in place of 
being ready for display on stalls 
at the Prater. Those of the 
foreign exhibitors who had been 
lucky enough to find their wares, 
were awaiting in despair the arrival 
of the stands to bestow them on. 
On the very eve of the opening, the 
Exhibition within and without re- 
produced the confusion of scene and 
speech of the tower of Babel. On 
the following day, by the hour of 
noon, to do the Austrian Adminis- 
tration justice, something like a pro- 
visional settlement had been effected 
in that most depressing chaos. The 
noble rotunda, swept and nearly 
cleared of hideous encumbrances as 
it never has been before or since, 
witnessed a ceremony that was not 
unimposing. The Imperial Com- 
missioners brushed down the hair 
they had been tearing for days past ; 
brightened up their care-worn faces, 
gave themselves a moment’s breath- 
ing-time, and read their Emperor a 
solemn congratulation on the work 
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they were pleased to assume to; be 
finished. His Majesty declared his 
Exhibition opened; and opened it 
was accordingly, so far as the impe- 
rial fiat and the establishment of 
turnstiles and money-takers could 
make it so. What he did open 
were noble piles of packing-cases, a 
rare architectural display of massive 
scaffoldings, and an interesting col- 
lection of mattings, sackings, and 
canvas from all the countries of the 
East and West. One-third of the 
Exhibitors were still waiting for 
their goods; another third declined 
to unpack anything that was fragile 
in form or delicate in tint and tex- 
ture, so long as cranes and pulleys 
were swinging heavy beams over- 
head, or the dust was settling in 
dense clouds upon everything. The 
rest of them had made some such 
display of “scratch” decoration as 
you may see in a busy railway sta- 
tion when royalty honours it with 
a flying visit; and chief among these 
last were the Austrians themselves, 
and the indefatigable Commissioners 
of our own Indian department. 

As yet you only saw the faint 
foreshadowing of those marvels of 
industry, art, and science, which 
were to be laid out and arranged in 
all their perfection by the time the 
evil reports that had gone abroad 
should have scared so many of the 
intending visitors. You had access 
toa mere cabinetful of the contents 
of that noble gallery that was to be 
consecrated to the fantastic beauties 
of Japanese art, and the painstak- 
ing excellence of their ingenious 
handicrafts. Through chinks in the 
palisades you caught a glimpse of 
the showy display from the Ottoman 
Empire, with its crowds of figures 
in costume that recalled the scenes 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and those 
hanging carpets from Brusa and 
Smyrna, that rather gained by be- 
ing admired from a distance. Then, 
and long afterwards, the Celestial 
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Empire was faithful to its exclusive 
traditions. There was an embargo 
on Egypt and the Principalities—in 
short, on most of those lands of the 
Orient that were expected to give 
its special picturesqueness to the 
Exhibition. In Russia you could 
admire as yet little or nothing of its 
imitations of primitive Byzantine 
art, its niello work, or its quaint 
Sclavonic jewellery. As might be 
expected the Hungarians and Aus- 
trians were in advance of their 
guests; and most of the vendors of 
those fancy goods, for which the 
town is famous, had transported the 
choicest of their wares to the palace 
in the Prater. But there were only 
unsightly blanks on the walls where 
the Italians were to suspend their 
delicately carved wood - panellings 
and their rare mirrors of Venetian 
glass; and the Marquis Ginori’s 
pottery and porcelain were still in 
their cases, or hidden away under 
curtains. In French ceramics, Deck 
and Geoffroy had made some consi- 
derable preparations; but there was 


nothing to lead you to suppose that 
later you might wander up one 
alley and down another through 
a regular quarter assigned to the 


artists in china. It was weeks 
afterwards before Barbedienne came 
into the field with his gigantic 
bronzes and Brobdingnagian vases 
enamelled in exquisite champ levé ; 
nor had Christofle, with his enamels 
and his repousée work in oxidised 
silver, much the start of Barbedi- 
enne. It was no fault of our Eng- 
lish exhibitors in ceramics and the 
precious metals — Minton, and Mr. 
Binns, of Worcester; Wedgwood and 
Copeland ; Elkington, Hancock and 
Thomas—if they were forced to lag 
behindhand with all the rest of the 
world. They did their best to please 
the expectant public, and made a 
hard fight for their reputation for 
energy. You saw flowered vases 
whose price was to be counted by 
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hundreds of guineas, exposed inside 
the rude packing-cases they had tra- 
velled in; cases which were covered 
with polyglot inscriptions indicat- 
ing the value and fragility of the 
objects thus venturously displayed, 
You saw suites of diamonds, and sets 
of opal, emerald, and black pearl, 
that had travelled from England 
in charge of agents of the police, 
throw open with scarcely the pro- 
tection of glass to the miscellaneous 
mob that came swarming around 
them. So long as the stands they 
should have been arranged on were 
“delayed en route,” and all inqui- 
ries after these were unsuccessful, 
the Exhibition must remain in em- 
bryo, even more to the disgust of 
exhibitors than visitors. 

Most disappointing of all for 
those who had come to see the Ex- 
hibition in the early days of its 
glory, there was no admission to 
any of the Art Galleries. It was 
only by favour of the guardian on 
duty that you obtained access to the 
central hall, where Germanicus was 
leading up his triumph before Au- 
gustus, following that noble group 
of the Captive Ladies, on Professor 
Piloty’s enormous canvas, magni- 
ficent in power as in proportion. 
You saw no finer painting after- 
wards, and it tantalised you with 
thoughts of what you were missing, 
—and you were missing much that 
was as fine in its way. One might 
have more easily forgotten the cold 
and the wet of the Austrian capital, 
could you have betaken yourself to 
bask in Gentz and Eshke’s Eastern 
sunsets, or Hildebrandt’s noonday 
scenes in the blaze and glare of the 
desert. In Germany alone, and in 
the Austrian dominions, whose art 
is most unfamiliar to the English 
stranger, there were inexhaustible 
funds of interest and admiration. 
In your most melancholy or least 
sympathetic mood, it would have 
been difficult to have resisted the 
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geniality or pathos of some of 
those bits of genre and studies of 
domestic interiors, where the local 
colouring was so vivid, and the 
humour so easy and natural. 

You would have been introduced 
to strange artists, like the Polish 
Matejko, whose startling portraits 
remind you of Velasquez or Van der 
Helst, whatever the defeots of his 
taste or artistic instinct; and to 
Petitkoffen, whose cartful of Hun- 
garians, galloping through a dust- 
cloud, or whose gypsies bathing in 
the pool in the clay-field, are brim- 
ming over with life and spirit, and 
the very pictures you would hang 
in your den for company. 

But all that was sealed to you as 
yet, as well as the more familiar 
selections from the works of our 
own Academicians and Associates ; 
and the great show from the French 
salons and studios, where the force 
and philosophical earnestness of 
powerful masters like Gerome—the 
strong and graceful interpretation 
of nature by landscape - painters 
like Jules Breton—the brilliant re- 
alism of the Meissoniers, Boulangers, 
and Bern-Bellecours—relieved the 
general sense of the theatrical and 
meretricious. For days it seemed 
that it would have been well hada 
suggestion been adopted, which was 
made in jest, with an arriére pensée 
of earnest, that the Emperor should 
have declared the Exhibition open, 
only to close it again until it had 
made some advance towards com- 
pletion. But although the rare 
visitors were always getting in the 
way of the belated exhibitors and 
their workpeople, things did gradu- 
ally shake down into their place. 
If we may venture on a vulgar 
metaphor, the daily progress re- 
minded you of the blackening of a 
boot, when the shoe-black has be- 
gun to give it the polish. Shining 
points flashed out at intervals 
from the prevailing gloom, each 
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gradually extending a brightness 
that was running into that of its 
neighbour, until at length the whole 
burst ont in its finished lustre. 
Then although the weather was 
treacherous as ever without, yet 
there were interludes, and even 
entire days of brightness, when the 
Viennese eagerly rushed into their 
summer ways, and tried to persuade 
themselves that they had really 
entered on the fine season. You 
had occasional opportunities of ob- 
serving the people as well as their 
city, and of studying the changes 
that had come over them since you 
had mixed with them last. For the 
characteristic Viennese life is passed 
very much in public—in hot theatres, 
stifling cafés, and sweltering res- 
taurants in the winter time, and in 
all sorts of open-air entertainments 
in the summer. They are not what 
we English should call a_hospit- 
able people among themselves ; cer- 
tainly they do not care to entertain 
strangers. The highest circles of 
society have always shown them- 
selves exclusive, even to visitors 
who have every title to enter them. 
Now and then an English Pylades 
finds an Austrian Orestes in a good 
set, and is pushed by his friend, 
and makes a social success. Now 
and then an aristocratic foreign 
beauty becomes the rage; and her 
husband, of course, follows in her 
train into all companies. But there 
are few who can boast of having 
studied the cuisine the Austrians 
pride themselves upon, in a course 
of dinners in the best private 
houses. As a rule, Vienna hos- 
pitality limits itself to those grand 
réceptions de rigueur which keep 
up the pomp and circumstance of 
the family mansion, or to those 
more select entertainments where 
the refreshments go round on trays, 
and curiously * shaped cakes are 
washed down by the queer contents 
of liqueur-glasses. This very Exhi- 
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bition year, when the Kaiser and 
the Archdukes his brothers opened 
their doors freely enough to their 
official or more conspicuous visitors, 
very few of the unofficial nobility 
cared to follow the imperial ex- 
ample. If you have the entrée at 
all into decent society, you find 
the Austrian gentleman accessible 
enough—to a certain point. Ad- 
dress a casual acquaintance in a 
little knot of his friends, and all 
the others will esteem it a compli- 
ment if you ask to be presented. 
Nor are your bachelor acquaintances 
at all averse to your society at din- 
ner; only the dinner will take place 
at your joint expense at a restaur- 
ant. Be it remarked, in passing, 
that although young Vienna dines 
daily with an extravagance quite 
beyond the habits of the far more 
wealthy jeunesse dorée of London, yet 
the habit of recherchés dinners is so 
very much a recent fashion, that at 
the Jockey Club, which numbers all 
the faster men among its members, 
there is no dining at all; and at 
the Casino, in the Kollowrat Ring, it 
is matter of formal arrangement. 

But if you are indulged with in- 
different opportunities of studying 
the Viennese domestic life, there 
nover was a people who had fewer 
secrets for strangers. A great change 
is coming over their habits, and 
one it is very curious to observe; as 
wealth succeeds in asserting an influ- 
ence of its own and forming a new 
world in the old one. But the 
Viennese are not spoiled as yet, what- 
ever they may be; and there never 
was a more genial, good-humoured, 
unaffected people than they are 
naturally. They used to form one 
large and happy family, living to- 
gether in an easy democratic sim- 
plicity, thanks to the undisputed 
ascendancy of the aristocratic ele- 
ment. Ranks were so clearly de- 
fined that no one dreamed of taking 
a liberty. No one needed to stand 
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on a dignity that was never disput- 
ed. Places like the Volks Garten 
were, as they are still, the favourite 
resorts of all classes without excep- 
tion. Of late years, there is a cor- 
ner under certain trees where the 
créme de la créme is accustomed 
to assemble on a couple of evenings 
in the week; but that is only an- 
other sign of the revolution. The 
prince might seat himself at the 
table with a petty tradesman or a 
journeyman mechanic, call for his 
glass of beer, and exchange cigar- 
lights and friendly remarks, with- 
out a thought of the one derogating 
or the fother presuming. To this 
day, anywhere in the environs, a 
peasant in his ragged blouse will 
accost you, quite unawed by the 
lustre of your new frock-coat or the 
social position it implies. If you 
are going the same way, he will do 
a the honours of his parish road, 

eeping up a lively conversation 
on local matters with perfect good 
sense and good taste. He would 
do precisely the same thing if he 
recognised in you the honoured 
head of the great houses of 
Furstenburg or Esterhazy, and 
neither he nor the Prince would 
deem it either impertinent or ob- 
trusive, Thus, all living en famille, 
the very finest gentlemen go to the 
most popular haunts without an 
idea of condescending, or being con- 
taminated by contact with their in- 
feriors ; ladies dine or drink beer in 
public, without any fear of insult or 
annoyance ; unpretentious citizens 
go where they are sure to meet their 
social superiors, without any dread 
of being snubbed. 

You can be introduced to no better 
epitome of Vienna life than by spend- 
ing a fine Sunday afternoon in the 
Park and village of Schénbrunn, if 
your principles will suffer it. The 
palace of ‘‘ the beautiful fountain,” as 
all the world should know, is the fa- 
vourite summer residence of the Em- 
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peror, when he is compelled to re- 
main through the heats in the neigh- 
bourhood of his capital. Its beautiful 
French gardens, with their tall forest- 
trees trimmed like gigantic hedge- 
rows, and their sylvan alleys con- 
verging from the surrounding woods 
on turf, flower-beds, and fountains 
flowing into basins of marble, are 
the private property of the Emperor, 
and consequently perpetually open 
to his family the People. It was an 
event absolutely unprecedented when 
the gates were shut and jealously 
guarded on occasion of the /éte and 
fireworks given to the Czar. You 
should go to Schénbrunn by tram- 
way-car, if you mean to do your 
day with the people thoroughly. 
These tramways are laid along all 
the leading thoroughfares, although 
they often carry you from point to 
point by the most circuitous routes. 
But as yet the citizens have not 
learned to appreciate the value of 
time, although, with all their new- 
born extravagance, they remain alive 
to the value of money, iown to the 
very smallestcoins. Ir. their penny 
wisdom, in place of establishing a 
swift service of hansomes to cover 
the great flat distances, all of them 
use these tram-carriages,that move at 
a snail’s pace and are stopping con- 
tinually. Going to Schdnbrunn of 
a fine afternoon, you may wait for 
an hour at one of the halting-sta- 
tions, before you find a packing- 
place in the cars that are passing 
you every five minutes. A seat, of 
course, you need not look for: the 
seats have all been filled long before- 
hand. A board marked “ compiet,” 
is apart of the equipment, but it 
is never displayed by any chance— 
the Viennese being mutually accom- 
modating to weakness, and never 
evincing any repugnance to suffo- 
cation or strangulation. Indeed, if 
we invite the reader to accompany 
us on the tedious journey in one 
of these over-crowded carriages, it 
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is because they bring out in such 
broad relief this good - humoured 
good-nature—the (Gutmiithigkeit of 
the Austrians. If you see a perspir- 
ing mortal, flushed in the face and 
flashing in the eye, protest against a 
corpulent individual settling calmly 
on his toes, or a vigorous washer- 
woman hoisting herself and her 
basket into the car by help of the 
purchase she has established on his 
coat-collar, be sure that that grum- 
bler is a foreigner. A colonel covered 
with decorations will pack himself 
in his light uniform side by side 
with a chimney-sweep ; and a lady 
in the crispest and cleanest of mus- 
lins will submit herself smilingly to 
the roughest process of mangling. 
You reach the end of your journey 
at last, and find yourself at Schién- 
brunn, where all is smiling in the 
sunshine. Aristocratic carriages are 
setting down at the gates in the 
midst of an unbroken string of the 
decent bourgevisie and the working 
classes. A mixed multitude of all 
classes goes winding along the steep 
zigzag paths that lead up to the 
“‘ Gloriette,”” whence you command 
the most glorious of views over the 
Marchfeld and the wooded crests of 
the Wienerwald, the Austrian Alps, 
and the distant Carpathians. There 
is a dense crowd swaying about 
before the dens and cages in the. 
zoological collection ; every bench 
and seat is covered as thickly as 
a shelf on the cliffs in a breeding 
place of sea-fowl. But you seldom 
hear a coarse or ill-natured word,. 
and you never see a drunken man, 
The light beer does not intoxicate,, 
—nor does it stupefy either, if you 
may judge by the general brightness 
and merriment. 

But good-humoured as the crowd 
is, a little of it goes a long wa 
with an Englishman. You think 
it time to adjourn for dinner at 
Dommayer’s, Now Dommayer is: 
almost as much of an institution as. 
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the Domkirche or Cathedral Church 
of St. Stephen’s. He has “ restored ”’ 
the Viennese for generations ; and 
no doubt the officers of the French 
armies of occupation may often have 
requisitioned his predecessors in the 
days when the Hapsburgs had to 
vacate their palace in favour of 
the Buonapartes. A quantity of 
little tables are scattered under 
shady trees before the verandah of 
the great dining-room. A band is 
playing under a kiosque, and you 
may have to wait for long before 
you find accommodation. You 
may amuse yourself in the mean 
time by singling out the personages 
from the undistinguished crowd ; 
very possibly it may be your luck 
to see the Premier, whom no one 
else seems to be staring at; and 
there have been rumours, indeed, 
that the most volatile of the very 
respectable Archdukes has dined 
there in mufti, in friendly téte-d-téte 
with his aide-de-camp. Fancy Mr. 
Gladstone taking a quiet cutlet at 


Cremorne, or even dropping in for 


dinner at the St. James’s Hall! We 
shall suppose you seated at last ; 
the next thing is to lay hold of a 
waiter. The Austrian waiter is al- 
ways the most independent of mor- 
tals; the waiterlets of the new 
schcol are the most objectionable of 
self-assuming little snobs; and it 
may be supposed that Dommayer’s 
boys are so used to good company 
that they have learned to be no re- 
specters of persons. But if you 
make your advances to them with 
respect or cordiality, they treat 
you in their turn good - naturedly 
enough, and are even willing to 
jest with you in their moments of 
leisure. After having waited long, 
when you least expect it, they fling 
you down a clean table-cloth, and 
cast some cutlery and plates at ran- 
dom on the top of it. The head 
‘waiter himself may do you the hon- 
‘our of polishing your crystal salt- 
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cellar on his cuff, or smoothing 
down the contents with his dingy 
thumb ; it would be churlish to cavil 
at the action, for itis as much meant 
in goodwill as when a Bedouin 
plunges his fist in the dish, and 
passes you a handful of rice and 
mutton. You have a most excel- 
lent and solid dinner served spas- 
modically : soup, and an awful 
pause; then an armful of hors 
@Menvres, trout and sauce tartare ; 
boiled beef and cucumbers, roast 
beef, potatoes, cherries, peas, cur- 
rants, beans, cauliflower, all in the 
smallest portions ; extrées in heavy 
sauces, asparagus. chicken, salad, 
—and so on, to the MehIlspeisen or 
puddings, the cheese, the celery, and 
the dessert. Meanwhile Madame 
the Princess of Presburg and her 
high-born daughters may be sipping 
ice or coffee on one side of you, 
while the cobbler to Madame’s do- 
mestics is having beer, brown bread, 
and sausages on the other, in the 
bosom of his family ; and young 
Schwartzfeld, the Jewish broker 
from the Schottenring, is making 
the corks of the frothing «il de 
perdriz fly in front of you. 
Schwartzfeld would scarcely have 
dared to have drawn noisy cham- 
pagne corks under the eye of the 
Princesses a few years ago. He 
might have taken his seat where 
he is, but he would have sipped his 
beer or his Karlowitzer like other 
people, and talked quietly if not 
sensibly. Now the Schwartzfeld 
element makes itself conspicuous 
in all places. Thisseason, when a 
world of strangers who knew no- 
thing of the old landmarks of 
society, had come to stare at them, 
the upstarts would peacock about 
in all their glory, and fool them- 
selves to the top of their vain- 
glorious _ bent. Heaven knows 
whither this lavish ostentation 
might have hurried them had it 
not been for the panic and col- 
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lapse of credit, which sent a shud- 
der through the newly enriched 
plutocracy, while many of them 
crumpled up like the leaves of 
a sensitive plant. As it was, 
it was they who had been run- 
ning up prices, and had made it 
possible for their fellow - citizens 
who live upon _ foreigners, to 
attempt the extortions they did. 
So long as credit was good, and 
building and financing operations 
went briskly forward, it was their 
pride and pleasure to pay their way 
where their betters in all but wealth 
did not venture to follow them. 
They moved into handsome man- 
sions in the Ring, when gentlemen 
who had not joined in their specula- 
tions had to leave their palaces and 
retire to apartments to economise. 
It is them we have to thank for 
carriages at thirty florins a day, 
opera stalls on gala nights at half as 
much again, shirts got up at a florin 
and a half, and all the madly ex- 
orbitant prices the hotel-keepers and 
restaurateurs demanded in Exhibi- 
tion-time. They made it the fashion 
to feed at the places opened in the 
Exhibition-grounds and elsewhere, 
with an idea of victimising those 
strangers who were so slow to come. 
At first the French, Russian, and 


cosmopolitan restawrants generally, , 


with their fancy. tariffs, were filled 
chiefly by them, and the fools of 
real fashion who were ashamed to 
be outdone in a question of expen- 
diture. It was they who kept up 
“additions” that must have other- 
wise been reduced to more reason- 
able proportions ; who paid a florin 
for a teaspoonful of the caviare that 
Dommayer threw into his ordinary 
dinner, and three times as much for 
a saucerful of crayfish; who en- 
couraged establishments where the 
admirable native wines of Austria 
and Hungary were tabooed in favour 
of sour ordinaire from the Gironde, 
that sold at seven shillings a bottle. 
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One speaks feelingly, for these 
open-air dinners were among the 
most agreeable things in Vienna, 
on the rare occasions when you 
had a pleasant evening after a sultry 
day. How different they were from 
the noonday scramble at some such 
bourgeois eating-house as the Rother 
Igel, the “ Joe’s” or “ Reuben’s” of 
the city; or even from the better 
served and admirably cooked meal 
at one of the hermetically sealed 
restaurants attached to the old hotels! 
Before the Trois Fréres Provengaux 
you seated yourself under the waving 
boughs in the Prater, and handled 
your knife and fork to the distant 
strains of delightful music. At 
Sacker’s on the Constantine Hiigel, 
you might secure yourself a bower 
amidst masses of scented creepers, 
and look from your eminence over 
the trees and the housetops to the con- 
vents and the churches that crown 
the Kahlenburg and Leopoldsburg. 
And whatever one may say of 
Vienna itself, there can be but one 
opinion as to its environs. Pity 
that they should be so near and 
yet so hard to come at: the 
attractions of the city will be 
multiplied many times, when there 
are central stations in the town, 
connected by lines of underground 
railway. Schénbrunn we have 
visited already. At Dornbach, 
which is scarcely more distant, 
streets of villas and summer cottages 
embosomed in trees stretch up into 
the most deliciously sequestered 
valley, where a brook comes rip- 
pling down from the hills, among 
cliffs and trees and landlocked 
meadows. We have heard enough 
of the palace and park of Laxen- 
bourg, during the sojourn of his gra- 
cious majesty the Shah. Nothing 
can be more romantic than the 
Brihl, with its black fir-trees on 
its perpendicular rocks, the portals 
that usher you into the semicircular 
sweep of its pine-covered hills,—ex- 
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cept, perhaps, that next valley of 
Baden, where you might fancy 
yourself transported to its name- 
sake of the Biack Forest, for the 
scenery is just as wild in its charac- 
ter; while, except of a Sunday or a 
féte day, the paths in the neigh- 
bourhood are far more deserted. 
The busy Vienna lying so near 
to those forest solitudes, yet in the 
mean time separated from them 
so distinctly, suggests precisely the 
present state of its society. Those 
solitary environs of the city will 
become its suburbs in a few years, as 
the citizens betake themselves to a 
less sedentary life, learn the value 
of their time, and improve their very 
imperfect communications. Society 
will be modernised, and will settle 
down into the counterpart of what 
we have known for long in Paris, in 
London, and even in Berlin. Every- 
thing is still shifting and changing, 
although the changes had been go- 
ing forward fast before the crash 
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of credit arrested them for a mo- 
ment. You may still see the Kaiser, 
his court, his staff, and the munici- 
pal authorities, moving solemnly 
through the streets from station to 
station in devout adoration of the 
Corpus Christi, while the shops 
everywhere are religiously closed, 
and the gambling on the Bourse is 
brought toa sudden standstill. You 
may still see great bands of pilgrims 
chanting their hymns in the streets 
of the suburbs, although it may be 
said that that perhaps isa thing of 
the future as much as of the past. 
You may still see the old ideas and 
habits being smoothed and polished 
into conventionalities, by constant 
contact with new and aggressive 
ones. But with the single excep- 
tion of the capital of the Mikado, 
no city is being more rapidly revolu- 
tionised ; and if one desires to ob- 
serve an interesting process, there is 
no time at all to be lest. 
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A GREAT many people in Lorton 
shook their heads when they heard 
that Edgar Wayne was to be the 
new pastor of Meadow Street Cha- 
pel. The most censorious, however, 
could not bring forward many seri- 
ous objections. He was very young, 
said some, for so responsible a 
charge, but time could be trusted to 
remedy that defect. Others doubt- 
fully hoped that he had been seri- 
ously called to the ministry, and 
that worldly motives had had no- 
thing to do with his choice of the 
Church as a profession. A third 
party sincerely wished he might be 
sound; but young Mr. Wayne had 
been educated at Cambridge, where, 
as everybody knows, Rationalism is 
only too much in vogue: while his 
predecessor, Mr. Bonnyman, who 
was as orthodox as the most exact- 
ing congregation could require, had 
never been inside a college all his 
lifetime. But Edgar Wayne’s great- 
est fault was that he was a native 
of Lorton. A prophet has rarely 
honour in his own country; and the 
people among whom he had been 
born and brought up, and who 
looked upon him as one of them- 
selves, could hardly think of Edgar 
Wayne with the respect and feeling 
of reverence which were due to the 
minister of Meadow Street Chapel. 
Meadow Street Chapel was the most 
aristocratic and orthodox of Dissent- 
ing congregations. Everybody of 
any social standing in Lorton went 
there; and there would be quite a 
crush of carriages at the east door 
on a rainy afternoon. The two 
Misses Fernside, old Squire Fern- 
side’s co-heiresses, were devoted 
adherents to the Meadow Street 
Chapel, although they had been 
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Churchwomen in their father’s life- 
time ; and gossip had not failed to 
spitefully remark how closely Miss 
Cecilia’s ‘“‘ awakening” had coin- 
cided with Dr. Wordly the Rector’s 
marriage. The Waynes had always 
been Dissenters ; and it was by their 
exertions and liberality that a con- 
gregation had been first formed in 
Lorton. There were old folks in 
town who could remember when 
Bartholomew Wayne came to Lor- 
ton as a poor pedlar about the 
outbreak of the first French Revolu- 
tion. Religious liberality was not 
so well understood then as nowa- 
days, but the villagers could not 
help being favourably disposed to 
the pushing young man who was so 
regular in his conduct and so honest 
in his dealings, and they overlooked 
his studied absence from the parish 
church. By-and-by the pack grew 
into a shop, the shop into a ware- 
house, and the warehouse into a 
bank, until the Waynes came to be 
looked upon as one of the wealthi- 
est and most respectable families not 
only in Lorton but in the whole 
county; and there was very little 
doubt that, if Lorton were to return 
a Member, in conjunction with 
Hornham and Combeport—as many 
good politicians averred that it ought 
to do—Mr. Silas Wayne’s name would 
be at the head of the poll. It was 
the Wayne family that had built 
the original little brick meeting- 
house in Meadow Street; that had 
borne the greater part of the cost 
of the present elegant chapel forty 
years later; that had enlarged and 
decorated it ten years afterwards; 
and that had endowed both chapel 
and schools with a handsome annual 
income. There were other rich mer- 
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chants in Lorton who would not be 
outdone by the Waynes in munifi- 
cence; and the Dissenting pastor 
drew a better stipend than Dr. 
Werdly of the Established Church 
did, with all his glebes and tithes to 
help him; and still a large surplus 
was left for charitable and congrega- 
tional purposes, 

It was not strange, then, that 
when Mr. Bonnyman was struck 
down by paralysis, the heads of the 
congregation should have made up 
their minds as to Edgar Wayne’s 
being the next minister before the 
old man’s breath was out. The 
Waynes themselves, of course, could 
not move in the matter, but there 
were plenty of people in Lorton 
anxious to oblige the banker’s family. 
So the Hoskinses, and the Lanes, 
and the Cheshams, and the other 
heads of the congregation, took coun- 
sel together, and unanimously agreed 
that young Mr. Wayne was just the 
man to suit them, and that, in fact, 
no other person need apply for the 
vacancy. There was naturally a 
good deal of grumbling among the 
other members when, along with the 
tidings of Mr. Bonnyman’s death, 
they received the news that a succes- 
sor had been already selected. Good- 
sir, the grocer, pointed out to every- 
body who came into his shop that 
this was but another instance of the 
arbitrary manner in which the affairs 
of the congregation were being con- 
ducted; and that goodness only 
knew where it was all to end, unless 
members stood up more firmly for 
their rights. Phillips, the chemist, 
who had aspired in vain to be an 
office-bearer for the last ten years, 
said that this was a fresh proof of 
how badly the deacon’s court wanted 
new blood in it, and members had 
themselves to thank for such a slight 
when they allowed all the power to 
be usurped by an exclusive clique. 
And Swift, the manufacturer, who 
had made a fortune before he had 
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made for himself a position in the 
little society of Lorton, cried out 
loudly against the arrogance of the 
aristocracy, and their unchristian 
disregard for the feelings of their 
fellow-members. If he were to have 
any voice in the matter, every man 
in the church should have his free 
vote, and the election should be de- 
termined by the voices of the major- 
ity; if their freedom as a congre- 
gation was to be sacrificed in this 
manner, they might as well belong 
to the Established Church or to the 
Roman Catholics at once. But when 
old Mr. Chesham stood up at the 
church-meeting and announced that, 
after due consideration, and with a 
deep sense of their responsibility, a 
committee of the congregation had 
determined to invite their young 
townsman, Mr. Edgar Wayne, to 
become the successor of their late 
lamented pastor, and were now 
willing to have the opinion of the 
brethren on the subject — where 
then were Messrs. Goodsir, Phillips, 
and Swift, and the other mouth- 
pieces of popular discontent ? Good- 
sir perhaps bethought himself how 
great a convenience it would be if 
a certain bill of his, due at Wayne’s 
bank in about a fortnight, could 
be renewed for another term; and 
Phillips had shaken hands with Mr. 
Silas Wayne a few days before at 
the railway station, when the bauk- 
er had said how much pleasure it 
would give him if they could have 
the advantage of Mr. Phillips’s acti- 
vity and experience in the deacon’s 
court, and had promised to lend the 
chemist his hearty support at the 
next election. As for Swift, an 
invitation to second Mr. Chesham’s 
proposal had converted that gentle- 
man into one of Mr. Wayne’s stanch- 
est supporters; and when he rose 
to speak, he went much farther 
length than even Mr. Chesham had 
done in eulogising the good qualities 
of their proposed pastor. At first, 
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as Mr. Swift frankly confessed, he 
had been inclined to prejudge the 
selection of the committee, and to 
fear that their choice had been reg- 
ulated more by social considerations 
than by a regard for the welfare of 
the Church; but it was the duty of 
independent men to try every case 
upon its own merits and apart from 
prejudice. Careful inquiry had con- 
vinced him, not only that Mr. Edgar 
Wayne was the best candidate whom 
they could pitch upon, regard being 
had to his Christian character, educa- 
tion, and ministerial gifts, but that the 
Meadow Street Church might account 
itself truly fortunate if its members 
could induce so pious, so excellent, 
but for his youth he would say so 
eminent, a divine as Mr. Edgar Wayne 
to become its pastor. They all knew 
him (Mr. Swift) that he was not a 
man to allow his judgment to be 
biassed by wealth or worldly posi- 
tion; and if he could think that 
there was another man who would 
do better service to the congregation 
and the cause of the Gospel than Mr. 
Edgar Wayne, he might command 
his (Mr. Swift's) warmest support 
were he the son of the poorest man 
in Lorton; but men of Mr. Wayne’s 
stamp were rare—mournfully rare— 
in these evil times. A little buzz— 
the nearest approach to applause ad- 
missible in such a place—followed 
Mr. Swift’s peroration; and after 
that, all thoughts of opposition were 
at an end, although many doubts 
and misgivings continued to be ban- 
died about regarding Edgar Wayne’s 
capacity for ministerial work. 

It has been said already that the 
Meadow Street Chapel was rigidly 
orthodox. Its doctrines held hard 
and fast by the lines of the Puritan 
fathers, and a dash of Calvinism had 
imparted to it a more than ordinary 
rigidity. Mr. Bonnyman had been 
a shrewd, self-educated Scot, whose 
theology was strongly flavoured by 
the tenets of his Presbyterian coun- 
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trymen, but whose national prudence 
had taught him to modify his 
opinions to the views of his English 
hearers. Thus, though Predestina- 
tion and Election, the Infallibility of 
the Elect and a Limited Atonement, 
were standing canons on the Meadow 
Street statute-book—and to doubt 
them would have been regarded as 
the rankest heresy —one might have 
listened to Mr. Bonnyman from year's 
end to year’s end without catching 
the slightest allusion to any of these 
dogmas. The Meadow Street Chapel 
was animated by a keen missionary 
spirit. Not a congregation in the 
county raised a larger sum per mem- 
ber for evangelical purposes, and 
nowhere was an appeal for funds in 
aid of any denominational enterprise 
more cordially responded to than in 
Lorton. But Meadow Street could 
afford to be thus munificent with- 
out being taunted with the trite 
adage that ‘‘ charity begins at home.” 
There were no poor in Mr. Bonny- 
man’s congregation, for all the mem- 
bers were well-to-do householders, 
and prosperous shopkeepers at the 
least. Of course there were both 
poverty and vice in Lorton as in 
every other town of the same size; 
and at one period in his career Mr. 
Bonnyman had been brought face to 
face with the alternative of facing 
these evils or shirking his duty. 
But though a hard, unimpressionable 
man, Mr. Bonnyman was too sensible 
of his responsibilities as a minister 
to turn his back to the needy and to 
wash his hands of his erring breth- 
ren. It was at this juncture that 
old Mr. Bartholomew Wayne and 
Mr. Hoskins, the two richest men in 
the congregation, had come forwaré 
and volunteered to erect a new mis 
sion chapel in Factory Lane for the 
destitute part of the population, 
provided the other members would 
aid them in endowing the building. 
The reason assigned by these worthy 
men was, that Mr. Bonnyman, in 
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justice to his present congregation, 
could not enter upon a wider field of 
labour; but the censorious did not 
hesitate to allege that neither Mr. 
Wayne nor Mr. Hoskins cared to 
see fustian jackets interspersed with 
the broadcloth coats in the pews of 
Meadow Street. It may have been 
the one or the other of these feelings, 
or a mixture of both, that raised the 
Factory Lane Chapel, but it did a 
great deal of good among the lower 
classes; and the congregation in 
Meadow Strect became still more 
select than it had been before. 
Between chapels standing in the 
relation of Meadow Street and Fac- 
tory Lane, entire cordiality could 
hardly have been expected; and 
every now and then little bickerings 
and jealousies would crop up which 
required all the office-bearers’ tact 
to keep from breaking out into pub- 
lic scandals. If Meadow Street took 
pride in its easy, well-to-do, Chris- 
tian respectability, Factory Lane 


was just as ready to parade its 
poverty, and to pity the dispropor- 


tionate endowment of worldly goods 
and heavenly grace that had fallen 
to the lot of the other. In Meadow 
Street, sermons savouring of mor- 
ality were in great repute; while 
Factory Lane would listen _to noth- 
ing but the plain letter of the Gospel 
and justification by faith: so that 
when the two ministers chanced to 
exchange pulpits, the Factory Lane 
folk refused point-blank to listen to 
such an old, dry, moral stick as they 
said Mr. Bonnyman was; and the 
Meadow Street members were equal- 
ly positive that it was much more 
profitable to read a sermon at home 
for themselves, than go to church to 
be disgusted by a ranter like Mr. 
Booth. Factory Lane stigmatised 
Meadow Street with its Christian 
deadness, and coldness, and formal- 
ity ; and Meadow Street retorted 
by pointing significantly to the 
large £, followed also by four goodly 
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figures, which closed its annual sub- 
scription list—and by a hint that 
even coldness and formality might 
sometimes be preferable to mis- 
directed zeal and extravagant en- 
thusiasm. 

When young Mr. Wayne was 
called to the Meadow Street pas- 
torate, the Factory Lane members 
did not seek to dissemble their dis- 
gust, but thanked heaven that they, 
at least, were free from aristocratic 
influences, and that their chapel 
was not a living in the gift of the 
Wayne family. At first there were 
hopes of some of the Meadow Street 
malcontents joining the Factory 
Lane congregation; but though 
they frequently dropped in for 
evening worship about the time of 


‘Mr. Wayne's settlement, they speed- 


ily fell back upon the old pews in 
the more commodious and fashion- 
able sanctuary. Worse than that, 
some of the wealthiest members of 
Factory Lane, whom a distaste for 
Mr. Bonnyman had driven thither, 
now betrayed indications of return- 
ing’ to Meadow Street. Poor Mr. 
Booth had thought his lines hard 
enough when his claims upon the 
Meadow Street pulpit had been 
allowed to lie unmooted, but that 
was a light matter compared to his 
flock being allured away from him. 
In vain did he demand from the 
pulpit what they went out into the 
wilderness for to see, and warn 
them against the danger of turning 
aside either to the right hand or the 
left in the Christian race to search 
for novelties. But by the week of 
Mr. Wayne’s ordination, five of the 
best pews in the Factory Lane 
Chapel were standing empty at the 
disposal of the committee; and Mr. 
Booth clearly foresaw that not only 
would Mr. Wayne attempt to draw 
his people away from him, but that 
he would be for acting as his suf- 
fragan in the Factory Lane Chapel ; 
and the good man had made up his 
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mind to undergo martyrdom rather 
than suffer the principles of the 
Church to be thus trampled upon in 
his instance. So when Mr. Chesham 
invited Mr. Booth to introduce the 
new minister to his flock, it un- 
fortunately happened that Mr. Booth 
had already arranged an exchange 
of pulpits with Brother Morgan of 
Combeport; and the engagement 
could not possibly be altered. Mr. 
Booth considered this refusal a dar- 
ing defiance of the whole aristocracy 
.of Lorton; but the Meadow Street 
committee, who had only asked the 
Factory Lane pastor because they 
could not civilly avoid doing so, 
were delighted, and hastened to 
secure the services of Dr. Courtenay, 
who was minister of St. Augustine’s 
Chapel at Hornham, and _pri- 
vate chaplain to Lady Pottersfield. 
About this time it was remarked 
that Mr. Booth took very gloomy 
views of the future of the Church. 
What could be expected of the peo- 
ple, he asked, when the ministry 
was treated as a secular profession, 


like the interpretation of the law’ 


and the practice of physic—a cure 
not of souls, but of silver? They 
talked of simony and the imposition 
of unsuitable pastors upon unwilling 
flocks in the case of other Churches: 
were their own eyes so free from 
beams that they could clearly see 
motes in the eyes of other sects? 
They heard much nowadays of 
university honours and_ worldly 
accomplishments; but did these 
avail as qualifications for the min- 
istry if grace and godly fear were 
lacking ? Were the twelve apostles 
university men? Was a_know- 
ledge of profane languages and hea- 
then philosophy required of them 
that sought ordination in the primi- 
tive Church? Far be it from him 
to depreciate knowledge, for without 
knowledge there could be no faith, 
and without faith there could be no 
salvation; but there was a know- 
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ledge that puffed men up, and was 
it not written that “the wisdom of 
the world was foolishness with 
God”? The man who had but the 
least spark of that knowledge which 
maketh wise unto salvation, albeit 
he knew not even a letter, was a 
more truly learned man than he at 
whose feet kings and princes sought 
for wisdom. Might He who was 
the fount of all true knowledge 
save them from the sin of boasting 
themselves of learning, and impart 
to each and all there present, 
&e. &e. 

But very soon it was noticed that 
Mr. Booth’s language underwent a 
remarkable change. A day or two 
after Mr. Wayne’s induction, the 
young minister called to pay his 
respects to his elder colleague. Mr. 
Booth was engaged upon a sermon 
on the duties of the pastorate, in 
which he drew a contrast between 
St. Paul’s charge to Timothy and 
that delivered by Dr. Courtenay at 
Meadow Street—infinitely to the 
advantage of the former—when Mr. 
Wayne's name was brought up to 
him. The starchy manner and 
stiff dry tones which he of Factory 
Lane thought fit to assume, speedily 
melted away before Wayne’s genial 
frankness; and when the young 
minister acknowledged how much 
he stood in need of counsel from 
his senior’s long and varied experi- 
ence, and begged that he might be 
allowed to work under him among 
the poor uf the locality, Mr. Booth’s 
reserve fairly broke down, and he 
gave the new-comer a hearty brother- 
ly greeting. But it was not long 
before Wayne had adroitly contrived 
to heap several shovelfuls of very 
hot coals upon the bald scalp of Mr. 
Booth. When the young minister 
began to talk in a laughing way 
about his being a miserable bachelor, 
and to say that he would be infin- 
itely obliged if the other would 
occupy Meadow Villa at a nominal 
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rent—say half as much as he gave 
for his present house—Mr. Booth’s 
face turned quite scarlet at the 
startling proposal, and he felt sorely 
tempted to cry there and then be- 
fore his visitor. Was this the man 
whom he and all his congregation 
had been vilifying for weeks past? 
the man whom he had suspected of 
wishing to lead away his congrega- 
tion, and of bishoping it over him- 
self? As Mr. Booth’s eye fell upon 
the sermon on his writing-table, he 
felt as if he would like to fling 
back the offer in the young Phari- 
see’s tecth—either that or to ac- 
knowledge Jike a man how little he 
merited kindness at Mr. Wayne’s 
hands. But the latter course re- 
quired more courage than Mr. Booth 
could muster, and there were more 
considerations than one that kept 
him from rashly refusing Mr. 
Wayne's generous proffer. There 
was no house for the minister at- 
tached to the Factory Lane Chapel, 
and Mr. Booth’s present habitation 
was a dingy, confined, brick build- 
ing, in a locality that enjoyed the 
pre-eminence of being the most un- 
sanitary in Lorton. A change from 
Factory Lane to Meadow Villa 
would have saved poor Susan when 
she died of the relapse from typhus 
a year ago, thought Mr. Booth sadly. 
The pale-faced children would soon 
gather rosy cheeks running about 
among the green shrubberies and 
upon the trim grass-plots of Mea- 
dow Villa. Why, bis wife would 
get quite a girl again if she could 
be removed from the smoke and 
smells of Factory Lane; and what 
sermons, for strength and pathos, 
would not he himself compose when 
walking bareheaded in the open 
air up and down the long secluded 
alley at the back of the Villa! 
When he thought of all this, what 
could poor Booth do but thank 
Mr. Wayne for his kindness the 
best way he possibly could? But 
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Wayne would not hear of thanks 
—the obligation was his; for how 
could he be responsible for the 
house and grounds unless he put 
them into trustworthy hands? He 
could not go to Meadow Street 
every morning and see that some 
burglar had not walked away with 
the Villa overnight. But he cau- 
tioned Mr. Booth that he would be 
remorselessly evicted if any likely 
young damsel were so far left to 
herself as to fancy him for a hus- 
band—an event so improbable that 
it need hardly be taken into calcu- 
lation. And then Mr. Booth laugh- 
ed, and said he was sorry Mr. 
Wayne had mentioned it, for it 
would be somewhat hard upon 
human nature to wish heartily for 
his friend’s happiness, since it would 
entail on them the loss of such a 
paradise. After this they became 
quite confidential, and exchanged 
opinions regarding the office-bearers 
of both congregations, which, for 
the peace of those worthy brethren, 
we shall not repeat. And finaliy, 
Mrs. Booth was quite startled by 
the appearance of the unpopular 
minister in her husband’s company 
in the little parlour where she was 
cutting thick bread and butter for 
tea; and still more by Mr. Wayne’s 
ready assurance that he would not 
be a stranger in future at that 
family meal. The half-finished ser- 
mon was committed to the grate; 
and when Mr. Booth preached next 
Sunday, it was from the text 
“ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
and his discourse was against giving 
place to censorious and uncharitable 
thoughts and words. We are not 
sure that the Factory Lane congre- 
gation relished this sermon as well 
as the preceding ones; but of this 
we are convinced, that every word 
came from Mr. Booth’s heart, and 
that the sermon was addressed more 
to his own failings than to the 
errors of his flock. 
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It was not without a remonstrance 
on the part of his relations that 
Edgar Wayne was allowed to give 
up the minister’s house to Mr. Booth. 
Mr. Silas cautioned him against 
Quixotry and over-generosity at the 
outset, and also about taking up too 
much with Mr. Booth. Mr. Booth, 
to be sure, was a worthy man, a 
most worthy man, but What 
this “‘ but” meant could be gathered 
only from the shrug of Mr. Silas’s 
shoulders; and besides, ministers 
were commanded to be given to 
hospitality, and how could he be 
hospitable, unless he had a house of 
his own? Edgar laughingly replied 
in his college slang that ‘he'd stand 
his friends at the restaurant,” and 
Mr. Silas went away with a grave 
shake of the head. Miss Patty 
Wayne, the younger of the two 
sisters—her full name was Patience, 
but she was only to be addressed 
as such at the risk of a quarrel— 
chose to be offended because Edgar 
had upset her pretty airy castle of 
housekeeping at Meadow Villa, until 
the minister expressed his convic- 
tion that her disappointment was 
altogether mercenary for the loss of 
the “ perquisites” she was proposing 
to levy upon his household stores. 
And so Edgar Wayne settled down 
in the old house, and was just treated 
as he had been during his college 
vacations, a large parlour only being 
added to his apartments for the pur- 
pose of receiving professional visi- 
tors. Miss. Wayne had been care- 
ful to inform the servants that Mr. 
Edgar was now the minister of the 
Meadow Street Chapel, and that 
they must be careful to banish the 
remembrance of all former familiari- 
ties from their minds. But aftera 
short interval of doubtful suspense, 
during which the inmates of the 
kitchen were settling whether ordi- 


nation had wrought any notable 
change in their young master, they 
gave up the pastor in despair, and 
“Master Edgar”. became Master 
Edgar once more in the Wayne 
household. 

As faithful recorders of gossip we 
cannot omit to notice how the society 
of the Misses Wayne was courted 
after their younger brother had been 
installed in the Meadow Street Cha- 
pel. Formerly, Mr. Edgar Wayne 
had not been in much better re- 
pute than younger sons generally are 
with families that have marriageable 
daughters ; but as minister of Meadow 
Street, with the prospect of what 
he would have at Mr. Silas’s death, he 
was allowed to be a match for the 
most ambitious Miss in Lorton—ay, 
even for rich Miss Hoskins herself, 
if she had not been eight years his 
senior and so plain. And this was 
the reason that Miss Lane ceased to 
call Mary Wayne “an _ upsetting, 
aggravating, old-maidish chit;” that 
Miss Ellen Chesham now managed 
to put up with “ Patience’s impa- 
tience” and fitful temper; and that 
Miss Amelia Fairley came weeping 
to the sisters and sobbed forth her 
regret that those odious Miss Fen- 
tons, with their tattle and gossip, 
should ever have brought about an 
estrangement between them, but 
that was all over now, and they 
would ever, ever, be as dear, dar- 
ling, loving friends as they had been 
before in the old, happy days— 
wouldn’t they, dears? Of course 
Mary laughed in her sleeves, and 
Patty declared she had “no pa- 
tience”’ with such sycophants; but 
they were courteous enough to their 
would-be sisters-in-law, and rallied 
Edgar merrily upon the snares 
which were being set for him. All 
the young ladies in Lorton knew 
—as of what piece of scandal were 
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they ignorant ?—the old story about 
Edgar Wayne and Millicent Went- 
worth. Millicent was a grand- 
daughter of old Squire Fernside, 
who had lost both her parents in 
India, and had been brought up at 
Little Lorton by her aunts, Miss 
Jemima and Miss Cecilia. She had 
attended Madame de Mure’s famous 
seminary for young ladies along 
with Mary and Patty Wayne, and 
the three girls had been inseparable 
friends, and so exclusive in their 
attachments as to occasion much 
jealousy and heart-burning among 
their class-mates. Dr. Caning’s 
Academy is just across the street 
from Madame de Mure’s, a prox- 
imity much deplored by the precise 
parents of Lorton. It was only 
natural, then, that when Edgar was 
promoted to a tailed coat and Dr. 
Caning’s sixth form, he should show 
off his gallantry by making love to 
his sisters’ friend, and supplying 
her with an escort along the shady 
road to Little Lorton. By-and-by 
it began to be pretty generally 
known that Edgar Wayne and Milly 
Wentworth were sweethearting ; and 
many people said they should not 
wonder though a match might come 
of it some day. But the young folks 
themselves thought little of match- 
making in those days. Each was 
quite contented in the assurance of 
the other’s love, and marriage was 
to them like a fairy dream of the far 
future. But years rolled on, and 
while Edgar was still but a young 
man, and an undergraduate of Cam- 
bridge, with no definite prospect of 
settling down in life, Milly’s educa- 
tion was finished, and she had now 
been waiting three years for the 
most important event of a young 
woman’s life. Possibly Edgar was 
unconscious that Millicent was no 
longer the girl whose heart he had 
won in their school-days, or perhaps 
he looked upon their engagement as 
so much a matter of course that he 


did not think it necessary to trouble 
Milly with much love-making nowa- 
days. Then followed the inevitable 
‘‘ tiff,’ Millicent endeavouring in the 
first instance to stimulate Edgar’s 
passion by a most unfounded charge 
of flirtation with Letty Lane; and 
secondly, to excite his jealousy by 
encouraging the addresses of little 
Cornet Fernside, a kinsman of the 
squire’s, who had come ona visit to 
his relation at Little Lorton. But 
Edgar was too good-natured and 
careless to get into heroics; and he 
laughingly confessed that Letty 
Lane was a charming girl, and he 
was “big spoons” upon her—the 
young man had contracted a dis- 
gusting habit of talking slang during 
his first two terms at the university 
and pretended to stand in great 
awe of that fire-eating trooper, the 
Cornet of the Lightest Dragoons, 
who was less than him by a good 
head and shoulders. These strata- 
gems having failed, a quarrel fol- 
lowed, which was at first made up 
by Mary Wayne’s mediation. But 
the reconciliation was short lived; 
because Edgar’s letters from college 
seemed cold and indifferent, Milli- 
cent broke off the correspondence 
altogether, and Edgar, in spite of 
his sister’s warnings, treated the 
matter as a good joke, and assured 
himself that all would come right 
some time. But one day Edgar was 
roused from his torpor by a hurried 
letter from his eldest sister. Milli- 
cent, the writer said, had been with 
her, vowing that she had never loved 
any one but Edgar,and that she would 
wait a thousand thousand years for 
him if he would only be frank and 
loving in the mean time, and assure 
her that he was really in earnest, 
but she could not remain longer in 
suspense, and might be driven to do 
something desperate befvre long. 
Miss Wayne conjured Edgar to 
write to Millicent without delay, 
for she dreaded daily to hear that 
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the poor girl had taken some rash 
step which would entail a life-long 
repentance. ‘“ That wretched little 
Mr. Fernside is here just now,” 
added she in a postscript. “I saw 
him driving through Bank Square 
this morning with Jem Tylson the 
horse-breaker, and I am sure both 
of them were tipsy.” Edgar wrote 
a most affectionate letter, explaining 
his seeming indifference, and beg- 
ging Milly to believe his unaltered 
constancy ; but before the letter 
could have reached Lorton, he re- 
ceived a marked copy of the ‘ Times’ 
containing an announcement of the 
marriage at London—gossips said it 
was little better than elopement— 
of Lieutenant Fernside of the Light- 
est Dragoons with Millicent Fern- 
side, only child of the late Captain 
Wentworth, second in command of 
the Malwa Irregular Horse. 

It was not till then that Edgar 
realised the full strength of his love 
for Millicent Wentworth. He could 


not bring himself to believe it: that 
Milly should marry anybody but 


himself seemed an absolute impossi- 
bility ; and he tried hard to assure 
himself that it must be all a mis- 
. take, a dark unpleasant dream. He 
had been walking up and down his 
room that evening when Mary’s 
letter was brought him, and the 
dawn of the grey October morning 
found him still pacing the floor, 
epistle in hand; but of what he 
had been thinking during the long 
weary night Edgar Wayne never 
could tell. Gradually the truth 
impressed itself upon him, and he 
saw how much he had lost, and 
how culpable had been his self- 
security and carelessness in not 
keeping possession of the warm 
heart that had once been his. 
Against Millicent he had not a 
word to say, and he refused to listen 
to his sisters’ denunciations of her 
levity and fickleness. He knew 
that he might have saved Millicent, 
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and he could lay the blame of all 
that had occurred upon his own 
thoughtlessness alone. His love for 
her had never for an instant wa- 
vered ; and even now that he had 
hopelessly lost her, and love became 
a sin, he could not banish the re- 
membrance of her from his mind. 
He thought that if he could see her 
once more, and actually assure him- 
self that Millicent Wentworth was 
now Millicent Fernside, his passion 
might be dispelled and his feelings 
relieved. So he went to Canter- 
bury, where the Lightest Dragoons 
were then quartered, and from the 
window he saw Millicent and her 
husband canter past for their after- 
noon ride. Poor Edgar! if he was 
ill before he was worse now. He saw 
her only for a few seconds, but that 
brief glance seemed to reveal charms 
which he had never been conscious 
of having noticed before. Only one 
thought sustained him; he saw how 
lovingly Millicent had smiled upon 
her young husband, and the con- 
templation of her happiness made 
him more than half forget his own 
misery. If he had married Milli- 
cent Wentworth, would it not have 
been the highest aim of his life to 
render her happy ? and now that 
she had found her happiness in 
marrying another, should he not 
rather rejoice in her felicity, and 
lay aside all selfish feelings upon 
the subject? This at least was what 
he tried to do, and he went back to 
Cambridge a sadder and wiser man, 
with his heart refined by the work- 
ing of a hidden sorrow. He had 
wrecked his happiness upon his own 
selfishness, and he resolved that for 
the future he would live less for 
himself and more for his fellow- 
creatures. It was but natural that 
when he came to select a profession, 
such thoughts should impel him 
towards the ministry; and his 
choice chimed in well with his 
father’s inclinations; for, as Mr. 
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Bartholomew was to succeed his 
father in the Lorton Bank, it was 
the proper time for a family so 
eminent among Christians as that 
of Wayne to give one of its mem- 
bers to the Church. 

At first, after his disappointment, 
Edgar had been reserved and gloomy 
as the most serious member of his 
flock could have desired ; but the 
natural vivacity and kindliness of 
his disposition soon got the better 
of this moodiness, and the concern 
with which his friends had watched 
his sorrow had now given way to 
a fear that his “lightness” might 
betray him into the commission of 
something unclerical in word or 
deed. But the old love for Milli- 
cent still lay close to his heart. By 
a tacit understanding her name was 
never mentioned in the Wayne 
household; but his sisters took 
good care that he should not remain 
long in ignorance of anything re- 
lating to his lost love. Envelopes 
addressed in the old famitiar hand- 
writing would be temptingly dis- 
played upon Miss Patty’s work- 
box, and full opportunity would 
be afforded the young minister of 
making himself acquainted with the 
contents. There was little satisfac- 
tion to be derived from the perusal 
of these letters. Each told with less 
reserve than its predecessor of Lieu- 
tenant Fernside’s increasing neglect, 
of his passion for wine and billiards, 
and of his brutal conduct when he 
came home intoxicated from mess 
night after night. Then came a 
long pause; and when the corre- 
spondence was next resumed, the 
red ‘queen’s head” upon Millicent’s 
envelopes had been replaced by the 
vermilion eight-anna stamp of her 
Majesty’s Indian Government. The 
Lightest Dragoons had been glad to 
dispense with one of the ornaments 
of that distinguished corps. Lieu- 
tenant's Fernside’s losses on the turf 
and at billiards had been so great 
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that nothing could save him from 
bankruptcy but an exchange to an 
Indian regiment, and most of his 
brother officers had said, “Go, and 
a good riddance.” Before sailing, 
he and Millicent came to say fare- 
well to their friends at Little Lor- 
ton; but the lieutenant’s reputation 
had preceded him, and the Misses 
Fernside made little pretence of wel- 
coming their profligate kinsman. 
His poor wife, shamefaced and sick 
at heart, avoided all her old ac- 
quaintances ; and the two quitted 
Lorton ‘‘ without beat of drum,” as 
the lieutenant said—for, brief as his 
visit had been, he had found an 
opportunity of contracting sundry 
liabilities to the Lorton tradesmen. 
The letter which came from Garm- 
pore to Patty Wayne showed that 
things had been going from bad to 
worse with Captain Fernside, whose 
old habits had broken out with ten- 
fold vigour since their arrival in 
India ; and Millicent’s health was 
so wretched that she feared—no, 
she actually hoped—that her misery 
would not be of long duration. 
And in the postscript was a last sad 
message to Edgar, which the writer 
begged might be faithfully delivered 
to him. Sut neither Mary nor 
Patty had the courage to comply 
with her request; and this letter was 
not, according to custom, displayed 
upon the work-basket. 

“Do you know who is coming 
to Lorton, Edgar?’ asked Mary 
Wayne, as her brother came into 
the parlour: one forenoon, hot and 
tired, from a long excursion with 
Mr. Booth among the sick and poor 
of the Factory Lane quarter. ‘ Of 
course I do,’ returned the minister, 
stretching out his legs upon the 
sofa and fanning himself vigorously 
with an uncut copy of the ‘ Narrow 
Magazine’; “I had a letter myself 
this morning.” 

“A letter! Had 
said Mary, opening 


you a letter?” 
her eyes wide 
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with astonishment, and speaking 

very slowly. ‘‘ Poor Edgar! I hope 

you may have strength given you to 
et well through it.” 

“Thank’ee, ma’am; I shall want 
it badly, I know, if she is half as 
pretty as she used to be.” 

‘Edgar’—in a reproachful tone 
—“you really shouldn’t speak of 
such things in such away. What 
could people think if they were to 
hear you?” 

“Why, they would think, I sup- 
pose, that I had been too rash in 
giving up Meadow Villa. But you 
would not mind having us in the 
house, would you, until something 
better turns up for poor old Booth? 
She is so very quiet and gentle, that 
even Patty could not manage to fall 
out with her.” 

“What! live together in this 
house!” cried Miss Wayne, starting 
to her feet in horror. “ Edgar 
Wayne, this is too dreadful, it is 
absolutely sinful in a minister to 
speak this way, even in jest. You 
ought to have more respect for 
your sister, sir, than to mention 
such a thing in her presence ;” and 
Mary indignantly gathered up her 
work and was going to leave the 
room. 

“My dear Polly, stay half a 
minute,” cried Edgar, with a look of 
amused curiosity, “and do explain 
yourself. What would be so dread- 
ful and sinful in Miss Shillingford 
and I staying together here, always 
supposing we did get married. I 
don’t see what there is disrespectful 
in that. You are not afraid she 
would cherish designs upon your 
housekeeping keys, are you; and 
that [ would be aiding and abetting 
in her designs? Was that what 
you were alarmed about ?” 

“Miss  Shillingford, Edgar!” 
cried Miss Wayne, turning round 
in the door and coming back into 
the room. “What Miss Shilling- 
ford? whom do you mean ?” 
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“Why, Edith Shillingford—old 
Shillingford of the ‘ Methusaleh’s’ 
daughter. Wasn’t it of her you 
were talking? I had a letter, as I 
said, from brother Bart this morn- 
ing and he says that he and his cara 
sposa are going to run down here for 
the Easter holidays ; and that they 
are bringing the daughter of Bart's 
senior director with them for the 
express purpose that I may fall in 
love with her: kind, isn’t it? Bart 
in his business way gives so many 
details regarding the young lady’s 
prospects, that the latter part of his 
letter reads like the money article 
of a morning newspaper.” 

“Oh, ’'m so glad that Bart is 
coming,” cried Miss Wayne; ‘‘and 
I have heard so much of Edith 
Shillingford, that I am dying to 
know her. How odd it would 
be if you should fall in love 
with and marry a great heiress! 
Why, half the girls in the Meadow 
Street Chapel would turn Epis- 
copalians for spite. I must let 
papa and Patty have the good 
news.” 

“Wait a little, my dear,” cried 
Edgar, catching hold of her dress as 
she was hurrying from the room, 
“it is clear that some one else is 
coming to Lorton besides Bart and 
Miss Shillingford. Now tell me 
frankly of whom you were think- 
ing when you tried to have that 
pretty tiff with your affectionate 
brother.” 

“Oh, Edgar,” said Miss Wayne, 
in an altered tone, and coming back 
into the middle of the room witha 
grave look upon her face, “I can- 
not—that is, I should not speak 
aboutit; and yet Ido not see how 
I can help it. It is better that you 
should hear it now than at some 
time when you are not so well pre- 
pared for it. I have just had a letter 
from India, then, and somebody is 
coming home very soon.” 


“Millicent Wentworth ?’ asked 
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Edgar, with just a slight swelling at 
his throat. 

“No; Millicent Fernside,” said 
Mary, laying a stout emphasis on 
the surname—‘“one who can be 
nothing to you, and whom it would 
be well that you should meet as 
seldom as possible. I suppose we 
shall be obliged to visit her at Little 
Lorton ; but we need not ask her 
here, and there will be no necessity 
for you seeing her.” 

“Poor Millicent,” was Edgar’s 
only rejoinder, uttered musingly, 
and in a low voice. 

“Yes, poor thing, no one can 
be more sorry for her than I am,” 
replied his sister; ‘‘but she was 
terribly imprudent, and is now pay- 
ing the penalty of her folly. I’m 
sure I don’t know why some girls 
should be so mad for marriage. I'd 
rather choose to die an old maid any 
day than marry such a man as Mr. 
Fernside. So you know, Edgar, 
that he has actually beaten her? 
Yes; Miss Cecilia told me that he 
came home one night from mess 
abominably tipsy, and slapped her 
on the cheek, and shook her by the 
shoulder, because she refused to ask 
her aunts for money to pay his turf 
losses.” 

The pastor of Meadow Street 
Chapel checked an_ exclamation 
which rose to his lips. It was 
inaudible to his sister, and it was 
perhaps as well. 

‘She could not have come home, 
although the doctors told her that 
she would not survive another hot 
season in India, if her aunts had 
not assisted her,” continued Miss 
Wayne; “and even then Captain 
Fernside cursed and swore because 
he should be put to the expense of 
giving up his furnished house, and 
insisted that the Misses Fernside 
should make good the loss to him 
before he would allow her passage 
to be taken. It is horrid to think 
that any one could be so brutal. 


Why, he might as well have killed 
her at once. I am sorry that she 
is coming to Lorton, for I should 
have liked to befriend her ; but it is 
impossible that we should encourage 
her to come here and you in the 
house.” 

“Yes, Polly,” said Edgar, bitterly, 
“that is just the way of the world. 
Summer friendships are soon dis- 
pelled by the chill blasts of winter. 
It is very easy to swear eternal 
affection for one whom everybody 
is worshipping; but as soon as the 
tide has turned, when adversity has 
supervened, and the world begins 
to look coldly upon your former 
friend, the true value of such vows 
is speedily discernible. But I did 
think, my dear Mary, that your 
heart would have preserved you 
from such insincerity. Think how 
much a woman in poor Millicent 
Fernside’s position must want a 
friend whom she can trust, and to 
whom she could open the sorrows 
of her poor bruised heart.” 

“How can you be so unjust?” 
deprecated Miss Wayne. ‘You 
know quite well how I loved Mil- 
licent Wentworth, and how gladly 
I would give her all the support 
that one dear friend can give another. 
But we must think of you. What 
would the world say—what would 
your congregation think—if Milly 
were to come here as freely as she 
did in the old times? You really 
must be careful for your own sake, 
and avoid her as much as possible.” 

“Thank you, Mary, for the compli- 
ment to us both,” replied Edgar, 
gravely, as he rose to go. ‘If Mil- 
licent Fernside has aught of the 
modesty and self-respect of Millicent 
Wentworth, it will not be necessary 
for me to avoid her; and as for my- 
self, I trust to refer my conduct toa 
higher criterion than the opinion of 
my congregation. If I thought my 
counsel or friendship would lighten 
Milly’s burden by as much as a 
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straw’s weight, I would call upon 
her before she was four-and-twenty 
hours in Lorton. You _ needn’t 
shake your head, for it would only 
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be my duty, and God would give 
me strength to command my feel- 
ings while I was engaged upon His 
work.” 


Tit. 


About Eastertide it was whis- 
pered in the town that Mrs. Fern- 
side had arrived at Little Lorton, 
and that she was living in great 
retirement with her relations. Her 
health had been restored by the 
sea-voyage; and Dr. Copeby said 
that if her mind were right there 
would soon be little the matter with 
her body. There had been no in- 
tercourse between the Waynes and 
the Fernsides’ since Millicent’s 
arrival, for the family in Bank 
Square were completely taken up 
with their visitors from London. 
Mr. Bartholomew, the heir-apparent 
to the Lorton Bank, had not at the 
outset of his life walked in the 
ways of his fathers, and his excesses 
had compelled Mr. Silas to send him 


away where the name of Wayne 
would not be disgraced by his on- 


goings. So to Liverpool went 
young Bartholomew with a credit 
of fifty pounds per annum upon the 
Lorton Bank, and his stipend as 
sixth clerk in the honse of Dall & 
Gram, the East Indian grain-mer- 
chants. Finding this wholly in- 
sufficient to supply his wants, Mr. 
Bartholomew naturally thought of 
marriage; and a pretty, penniless 
day-governess, who was lodging in 
the same house, afforded him an ex- 
cellent excuse for ‘‘ tempting Pro- 
vidence.” On hearing of his son’s 
wedding, Mr. Silas prepared himself 
for the consequences of this folly, 
whether they should take the shape 
of burglary or suicide—only he took 
the precaution of altering his will 
in favor of Edgar, so that the re- 
putable house of “B. Wayne & 
Son” might never lie at the mercy 
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of a reprobate. But with marriage 
a saving change came over the pro- 
digal. He was now compelled to be 
careful and economical; and as he 
had all the aptitude for business 
that belonged to his family, his rise 
had been rapid in the mercantile 
world, and he was now secretary to 
the great ‘“ Methusaleh Life and 
Fire Insurance Company,” and a 
director on the boards of some of 
the most flourishing concerns in 
the city. Mr. Silas had, of course, 
altered his will back again to its 
original form long ago; and it was 
said that he had with difficulty ex- 
tracted a promise from his son to 
give up his prospects in London 
and take the management of the 
Lorton Bank when he himself be- 
came unfit for business. Mr. Bar- 
tholomew was now the great man of 
the Wayne family, and all the more 
was made of his success that no 
one had ever imagined he would 
come to anything good. 

Since the elder son had become 
a family man, and the secretary of’ 
a great company in the City, he had 
come to Lorton only at rare intervals 
and upon flying visits, ranning down 
upon a Saturday and returning to 
town early on Monday morning, in 
time to wait upon his directors at 
the weekly meeting of the Methu- 
saleh Board. His prolonged stay 
upon this occasion was al] the more 
welcome. Mr. Silas—for all Lorton 
continued to call him Mr. Silas still, 
although his father, Mr. Wayne, had 
been dead these twenty years— 
monopolised his son’s company; 
and the two passed their days in 
the bank parlour discussing the: 

21 
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money-market and commercial 
gossip until long after business 
hours. Mr. Silas placed great faith 
in his son’s judgment, and he con- 
sulted him on almost every venture 
of importance, quite as much to 
tempt Bartholomew to interest him- 
self in the bank as that he really 
needed counsel; for Mr. Bartholo- 
mew was so much engrossed in the 
affairs of the great Methusaleh that 
he hardly condescended to trouble 
himself about humbler undertakings. 
Brother Bart was not much above 
five-and-thirty, but it was his hobby 
to; fancy himself a staid, respect- 
able middle-aged person ; and of all 
the fogies at the Methusaleh Board, 
none wore his clothes of a more 
antiquated or formal cut than the 
secretary, and none of them was 
graver or more circumspect in his 
walk and conversation. Mr. Silas, 
who was generally considered a 
young man by his contemporaries, 
could hardly believe himself to be 
the father of a man who talked of 
being elderly, and boasted of a little 
bald patch upon his crown of the 
size of a florin as a proof of advanc- 
ing years. When they sat down to- 
gether in the bank parlour, Mr. Silas 
could not help feeling as if his father 
had come to life again in Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, and as if he himself was 
once more the junior partner of the 
firm. 

On his part, Edgar did as much 
as could reasonably have been ex- 
pected to make the rich Miss Shil- 
lingford’s visit agreeable to her. 
What time he could spare from his 
professional duties he devoted to 
her society. He drove her and his 
sister Patty all over the country 
about Lorton; he got up a little 
picnic for the ladies at the ruined 
castle of Pottersfield, near Horn- 
ham, and a boating-party in Combe- 
port Bay; and he devoted his even- 
ings to their society in the drawing- 


room. Edith Shillingford was a 
quiet, silent girl, with a pure red 
and white complexion, and eyes 
that seemed to melt as you looked 
into them. Both the Misses Wayne 
saw at once that she would make a 
charming sister-in-law; and many 
and deep were the plots which the 
two hatched with Mrs. Bartholomew 
to bring about a marriage between 
Edgar and the heiress. but neither 
Miss Shillingford’s winsomeness nor 
her fortune made the least impression 
upon the minister’s heart, although 
he could not conceal from himself 
that Miss Shillingford would not 
be angry although he were to carry 
his attentions farther than mere 
courtesy. Although a  Church- 
woman, Miss  Shillingford had 
waited regularly upon Edgar’s minis- 
trations in Meadow Street, and had 
confided to Patty how much she 
enjoyed the services, and how elo- 
quent the sermons were. Patty 
had taken her to see Meadow Villa 
under pretence of paying a visit to 
Mrs. Booth; and the heiress had 
said, with a half-sigh, that the mis- 
tress of so sweet a place must be a 
happy woman. In short, as all the 
Wayne family could see at a glance, 
there was only one thing wanted to 
secure the match, and that was a 
direct overture on Edgar’s part. 
But all his sisters’ hints, all Mr. 
Silas’s suggestions, and all Brother 
Sart’s haggings, were in vain; and 
Edgar bluntly told them that he 
would never say a word of love to 
Edith Shillingford. 

The thought of meeting with 
Millicent lay heavily upon Edgar’s 
mind. He knew that it would be 
better for his peace if he were never 
to meet her again; but he could not 
bear the idea of turning his back 
upon her, now that she was deserted 
and heart-broken. He had sought 
counsel where the best counsel is to 
be found, and he had prayed that 
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his steps might be ordered aright to 
do what best became him as a min- 
ister, and would be most conducive 
to Milly’s happiness. He was quite 
aware of his own weakness where 
his old sweetheart was concerned ; 
and it was not in his own strength 
that he trusted when he made up 
his mind to bravely face the danger. 
His love for Milly was as intense as 
ever, and he knew that such love 
was a heinous sin—doubly heinous 
in a minister of the Gospel. But 
what could he do? Religion does 
not petrify the heart, and there are 
devils not even to be cast out by 
prayer and fasting. But there was 
no spot of impurity in Edgar’s affec- 
tion. All that he sought was Milli- 
cent’s welfare and happiness; and 
that he might even in the smallest 
degree contribute to this, he was 
prepared to place himself in a false 
position with society—to run the 
risk of having his motives miscon- 
strued, and to bear both odium and 
scorn on her behalf. 


On the Sunday after he had made 
up his mind to call at Little Lorton 


without further delay, he had to 
undergo a severe trial. As he raised 
his eyes from the hymn-book, they 
fell upon a face, which might have 
been the only face in the congre- 
gation, for he could distinguish no 
other. A sad, pale face it was; the 
bright red cheeks that had once 
belonged to it were blanched by the 
fierce heat of a tropical sun, the 
clear blue eyes were dimmed and 
sunken, and care and sorrow had 
stamped many premature wrinkles 
upon the brow that used to be 
smoother and more white than 
Parian marble. It was a trying 
Sunday for the minister of Meadow 
Street, and it required all his re- 
solution to concentrate his mind 
upon his duties. Never had he 
breathed a more heartfelt prayer for 
the divine assistance than before 
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beginning “his sermon; and never 
had he felt so great a sense of relief 
as when he had brought the service 
properly to a close. It was no 
feigned headache that confined him 
to his room for the rest of the day, 
and made him ask Mr. Booth to take 
his place at Meadow Street in the 
evening; for his head was in a 
whirl, and his heart was torn by the 
pangs of a resuscitated sorrow. 

At length they met. It was in 
presence of Millicent’s aunts, and 
the greetings which they inter- 
changed were of the most formal 
character, such as might have passed 
between persons whose acquaintance 
had never ripened into friendship. 
A forced conversation was with dif- 
ficulty maintained, in spite of Mil- 
licent’s stiffness and Edgar’s shy- 
ness. They talked of the weather, 
of Meadow Street Chapel, of India, 
of everything but that which each 
knew the other to be thinking of; 
and when they parted, each retired 
with a heavy weight at heart, and 
bitter feeling of the impassable gulf 
which had sprung up between them 
since last they met. As the Misses 
Fernside were members of the Mea- 
dow Street congregation, Edgar had 
always been a regular visitor at Little 
Lorton ; and after Millicent’s arrival 
he continued to call as frequently as 
formerly. The old ladies were just- 
ly incensed at their kinsman; and 
knowing the deep interest which 
the minister took in Millicent, they 
made him the confidant of all their 
complaints against Captain Fernside 
and of their doubts regarding their 
niece’s future. Edgar was glad to 
think that he could be of service to 
his old love, and that he could do 
something to make her position at. 
Little Lorton more pleasant — for 
Miss Cecilia, whose temper had not 
been improved by a little disappoint- 
ment in the matter of Dr. Wordly, 
was somewhat fond of pointing out 
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how imprudence works its own pun- 
ishment, and of grumbling at the 
troubles which Millicent had brought 
upon the family; but Edgar inter- 
fered with ministerial authority, and 
recalled Miss Cecilia to a more 
Christian spirit. At such times the 
old maid would almost kill her 
niece with kindness to obliterate 
the recollection of her petulance. 
“*T wish she had married you, Mr. 
Wayne,” Jemima would say; “ but 
you are much too good for a silly 
girl like her. I wish she had mar- 
ried an honest and sober crossing- 
sweeper rather than that wicked 
Dick Fernside. If I only thought 
he might be accepted, I would be 
glad to hear that he was dead to- 
morrow. Why, then you might — 
but it is very wrong to think of such 
a thing,” added Miss Jemima, check- 
ing herself. Edgar knew quite well 
what was passing in Miss Jemima’s 
mind, but he said nothing, and 
changed the subject, although it 
cannot be denied that his mind fre- 


quently turned to the contingency 
of Captain Fernside’s decease put- 
ting an end to all their trouble. As 
a Christian man and a minister, he 
was fully sensible of the impropriety 
of this feeling, and strove hard to 
conquer it, but human nature was 


too strong for him. The world 
knows well how powerful a restraint 
religious principle imposes upon 
doing evil, but each one can only 
say for himself how far it prevails 
against thinking evil. 

The Waynes soon began to look 
with much anxiety upon Edgar’s 
frequent visits to Little Lorton, and 
to drop broad hints about the scan- 
dal likely to arise. Mr. Silas said 
he felt a delicacy in noticing the 
matter; for though Edgar was his 
son, he was also his ecclesiastical 
superior, and it is hardly the part of 
a deacon to criticise his minister’s 
conduct. Brother Bart, who, having 
been a scapegrace in bis youth, was 


naturally very rigid in his notion 
of propriety, entered a special pro- 
test against what he called Edgar’s 
folly. 

**T shan’t say anything about 
your neglect of Miss Shillingford, 
although, let me tell you, my dear 
fellow, that such offers seldom fall 
in the way of men in your line of 
life. You don’t often find a Dissent- 
ing parson marrying twenty thou- 
sand pounds, unless the lady be 
dévote ; although, mind, I don’t mean 
to say that a little of that may not 
be a good thing”—Brother Bart, be 
it remarked, had developed Broad 
Church notions since he became 
secretary of the Methusaleh, and 
would probably have abjured the 
sect of his family but for the Dis- 
senting connection upon which the 
business of Waynes’s Bank chiefly 
rested — “but I really must blow 
you up about this Little Lorton 
business. Of course there is no 
real harm in your going there, but 
you know as well as I do how con- 
foundedly people gossip in a little 
place like this; and there are a lot 
of fellows about your congregation 
who would keep you in no end of 
hot water if they only got a handle 
against you. Take my advice, and 
don’t go near the house until Mrs. 
Fernside is away ; and if she were a 
prudent person she would not stay 
long. I can’t say that I approve of 
women leaving their husbands in 
this fashion.” 

“But Fernside had _ behaved 
villanously to her—had actually 
beaten her,” broke in Edgar, who 
could never bear to hear Millicent’s 
reputation called in question. 

“Umph! Depend upon it, my 
dear Edgar, there are always faults 
on both sides in such affairs; but 
what can be expected of reckless ill- 
assorted unions? But if Fernside 
and his wife have quarrelled, there 
is only so much reason why you of all 
men should not intervene between 
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them. If the Captain is only half 
as malicious as Fetlock of his old 
regiment calls him, he is quite cap- 
able of making you co-respondent 
in a divorce case, upon no other 
grounds than your visits to Little 
Lorton; and you know the bare 
rumor of such a thing would utterly 
ruin your clerical prospects.” 

“Let Fernside do his worst; so 
long as his wife is connected with 
my congregation, and stands in need 
of my counsel as a Christian min- 
ister, I shall not be deterred from 
doing my duty by such considera- 
tions.” 

“Oh, of course if you look at it 
in that way there is no use in argu- 
ing,” said Brother Bart, with some 
difficulty suppressing his inclination 
to get angry ; ‘“‘ but there is another 
thing that you will do well to con- 
sider. All men are mortal, even 
ministers ; and everyone knows how 
much easier it is to get into an in- 
trigue than to get out of one.” 

“My dear brother, 1 cannot allow 
even you to speak in such a man- 
ner,” said Edgar, firmly. ‘ You are 
quite welcome to say what you 
please about me, but intrigue and 
Mrs. Fernside’s name must not be 
mentioned in the same breath. The 
poor girl is as guileless as a new- 
born child.” 

“Now look here, Edgar, and 
don’t get angry,” persisted Bart. 
“I’m your elder, and have seen 
twice as much of the world as you 
are ever likely to see, and I caution 
you that you run the risk of getting 
into a serious scrape. You were 
very fond of this girl once, and may 
be so still. What assurance have you 
that you will always be able to con- 
trol your feelings with regard to-her, 
if you expose yourself to the temp- 
tations of her society? Just think 
what a little matter may make mis- 
chief ; isn’t it your favourite Dante 
who says, ‘ Goleotto fu il libro e chi 
lo serisse’? If you don’t keep 


away from her, mark my words, you 
will repent it. It would be a rare 
windfall for the morning papers if a 
man in your position were to come 
up before Lord Penzance.” 

““T shall never avoid any tempta- 
tions that come to me in the path of 
duty,” replied the minister. ‘ This 
poor girl stands in more need of my 
consolation and advice than any 
other member of my congregation ; 
and shall she be denied these be- 
cause I once loved her? And what 
I lack in strength will be made up 
to me, so long as my sole object is 
to heal the broken-hearted.” 

“Oh, very well then; there is no 
use in saying anything more about 
it,” said Bartholomew, going off in 
apet. “Take your own way, and 
take the consequences. I shan’t 
be so ill-natured afterwards as to 
remind you that you had better 
have taken my advice;” and the 
secretary of the Methusaleh strode 
down-stairs to the bank parlour to 
relieve his spleen by disadvising Mr. 
Silas from the renewing of every 
mature bill that came before them 
that morning. 

At first the members of Meadow 
Street were so much occupied in 
discussing Miss Shillingford's visit, 
that they failed to notice how 
frequently their pastor’s forenoons 
were spent at Little Lorton. All 
agreed with wonderful unanimity, 
after hearing the amount of Miss 
Shillingford’s fortune, that their 
minister was likely soon to become 
a Benedict. Mr. Swift, the manu- 
facturer, who had a marriageable 
daughter, thought that nothing 
tended so much to diminish a min- 
ister’s “usefulfess” as the marry- 
ing a stranger, who could not be 
expected to take any interest in his 
congregation or his work. The 
same gentleman did not seek to dis- 
semble his disgust at Mr. Wayne’s 
marrying for money, and openly 
hinted that if the grace of God had 
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been the quality their pastor was 
most anxious to find in his future 
wife, he need not have gone outside 
his own congregation. Phillips, the 
chemist, had grave doubts as to what 
would come of their minister marrying 
witha Churchwoman. The future 
Mrs. Edgar Wayne must, of course, 
conform to her husband’s denomina- 
tion ; but who could say what effect 
her Erastian tendencies might not 
ultimately produce upon their pas- 
tor? Matters might soon be as bad 
at Meadow Street as in St. Augus- 
tine’s Chapel at Hornham, where 
Dr. Courtney, the minister, had in- 
serted the thin end of the liturgical 
wedge by reciting the Lord’s Prayer 
at almost every diet of worship. 
And Goodsir, the grocer, averred 
that the minister would not be a 
Wayne if he didn’t know the right 
side of a shilling; and that, for his 
part, he did not wonder at the work 
being cbstructed when the Baby- 
lonish garment and the shekel of 
silver were concealed even in the 
pulpit itself. Even Mr. Booth, 
though not much given to gossip, 
had heard the rumour, and signifi- 
cantly told his colleague that his 
family’s health had been well re- 
cruited by their pleasant change 
from Factory Lane, and that he was 
quite ready to give up Meadow 
Villa to its rightful owner at the 
shortest notice. But Wayne laugh- 
ingly told him that there was no 
necessity for his shifting, and pro- 
mised him a good six months’ warn- 
ing before he was disturbed. And 
Mr. Booth, as he paced the lilac- 
shaded walks of the Villa, and 
thought of the smoke and the smells 
of Factory Lane, reproached himself 
for his selfishness in feeling glad 
that there was no immediate proba- 
bility of Wayne taking a wife. 

Not a word had ever passed be 
tween Edgar and Millicent regard- 
ing their old love, but a communion 
of sorrow drew them closely together, 
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and gave them a sad happiness in 
each other’s society. At first one 
or other of the aunts had made a 
point of being present in the draw- 
ing-room with Mrs. Fernside when 
Edgar called, but: by degrees this 
dread sense of propriety vanished, 
and they ceased to put themselves 
about for the minister’s visits. The 
two were but ill at ease to be thus 
left alone, and there was a feeling 
of awkwardness and restraint be- 
tween them, which at once disap- 
peared when Miss Fernside or Miss 
Cecilia added herself to their society. 
The ice was not yet broken, and 
each shrank from putting forth a 
hand to break it; but they well 
knew that sooner or later one or the 
other must speak out. 

Half-way between Lorton and 
Hornham are the Pottersfield brick- 
works, where Mr. Booth had a 
weekly meeting. Wayne took a 
great interest in the brickmakers, 
and liked to escape from the formal 
and respectable Christianity of his 
Meadow Street adherents, to the 
rough heathenism and dogged inde- 
pendence of the Pottersfield work- 
men. Poor Mr. Booth had laboured 
long and zealously among them, 
opening their eyes to a sense of their 
guilt and their danger, and telling 
them with very little reserve how 
small a chance they had of avoid- 
ing everlasting perdition ; but his la- 
bours did not do much good. Two 
or three of the more serious work- 
men and their wives were the only 
attendants at Mr. Booth’s meeting, 
but still the good man persevered 
that he might win even one soul. 
Wayne had better luck. He went 
among the brickmakers in a frank, 
unafiected way, carefully eschewing 
anything like preaching, preferring 
rather to make the men talk than to 
talk himself, gaining their confidence 
and goodwill, and every now and 
then leading their thoughts to better 
things. Mr. Booth had no faith in 
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anything but “ preaching’ and the 
ordinances,’ and was inclined to 
look upon Edgar’s intercourse with 
the men as a mere waste of time in 
idle gossip; but he could not help 
remarking that when the “ gen’le- 
man parson chap’’ was expected at 
the brickworks, the meeting-room 
began to offer a successful rivalry to 
the “Chequers” down the way. 

Coming back from Pottersfield 
one evening, when Mr. Booth was 
anxious to get home to visit a sick 
parishioner, Wayne, presuming upon 
his intimacy with the Misses Fern- 
side, proposed that they should take 
a bypath through the grounds of 
Little Lorton, which would save 
them at least a mile. It was pleas- 
ant to change the dusty turnpike 
road for the crisp grassy footpath 
under the old beeches, and to catch 
glimpses of the setting sun through 
the breaks in the trees. But just as 
they were opposite the old manor- 
house, Edgar, who was walking 
first, gave a start and an exclama- 
tion, for straight before them was 
Millicent, meeting them with an 
open letter in her hand. She too 
started and looked about her, but 
there was no means of evading the 
intruders. She hurriedly put the 
letter in her pocket, but she could 
not conceal the red eyes and swollen 
cheeks, which too plainly indicated 
her distress. 

“Excuse me half a _ minute, 
Booth,” said the minister of Mea- 
dow Street; “I must apologise 
to Mrs. Fernside for our intrusion. 
V'll be after you in an instant;” 
and, lifting his hat to the lady, Mr. 
Booth passed on and waited for his 
companion beneath an old oak-tree 
some hundred yards ahead. 

“T am sorry to see you in afflic- 
tion, Mrs. Fernside,”’ said Edgar, as 
he took her hand ; “I hope that no- 
thing has occurred to seriously dis- 
turb you.” 

_“IT am.very unhappy,” replied 
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she, almost choking upon the words, 
as the tears again began to fall. 

“Poor Milly! Heaven knows 
how much I feel for you. I have 
no claim to share your sorrow, but 
gladly would I bear the whole 
weight of it myself. Is there no- 
thing that I can do for you ?” 

“Ob,” sobbed Millicent, ‘I am 
so miserable ; and how can ! seek 
sympathy from you of all men in 
this world, after having treated you 
so badly? My punishment is only 
too just.” 

“No, Milly, you were not to 
blame—it was only my infatuation 
that has brought all this trouble 
upon us,” said Edgar, as he pressed 
her hand; “ but that is all past, and 
will not recall. Let us rather think 
how we can comfort and strengthen 
each other in our different positions. 
You must let me be a brother to 
you, Milly, since Providence has 
denied me a dearer relationship. 
Believe me, there is nothing in 
man’s power which I would not do 
to secure your happiness. I loved 
you always, and I love you still; 
and though it may be a sin for 
me to say it, I cannot help telling 
you so.” 

‘You are only too good, and I am 
utterly undeserving of your kindness. 
But oh, Mr. Wayne, whom else is 
there that I can confide in?” 

“Call me Edgar, as in the old 
days, Milly; remember that I am 
your brother.” 

By degrees Millicent unburdened 
herself of her troubles. She told 
how speedy had been her repentance 
when she found that she could not 
give the heart where she had given 
the hand; how keenly she felt the 
imprudence of marrying for a pique ; 
and how wretched her husband’s 
dissolute conduct and brutality had 
made her. ‘He cares nothing for 
me,” she said, “if it were not that 
I am to have Little Lorton when 
my aunts are gone; and I think he 
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would have® been {well* pleased if I 
had died at Bombay when I was so 
ill, if he had not known how glad I 
would be to get rid of my wretched 
life. He actually took money from 
Aunt Jemima to be kinder to me, 
and when he had got it he made a 
point of treating me worse than he 
had done before. And this very 
evening I have had a letter from 
him telling me that if I do not 
come out to India in the beginning 
of next cold weather he will take 
leave to come home and fetch me. 
I suppose I shall be obliged to go, 
for I cannot bear the thought of my 
dear aunt being molested by his 
presence. My only consolation is 
that if I go back to the East I shall 
not have long to suffer.” 

““No, Millicent, you must not 
think of such a thing; your health 
is too delicate to stand the rigour of 
a tropical climate. So long as you 
are with your aunts you are safe 
from Captain Fernside’s brutality, 
and by his conduct he has forfeited 
all claim to your obedience. What- 
ever comes of it, you must not 
go back to be beaten and abused. 
Perhaps the time will come when 
your husband may yet reform, and 
your married life will ®be fall the 


happier for the clouds at the be- 
ginning.” 

But Millicent shook her head. 
“You do not know how bad he is, 
and how obstinately he sets himself 
to gain his ends. If I did not go to 
him, he would think nothing of 
coming to Little Lorton and carry- 
ing me off by force.” 

‘** Whatever happens, Milly, you 
will count upon me as one who 
would do anything to serve you,” 
said Edgar, raising her hand to bis 
lips. ‘“ But the dusk is falling, and 
you must let me take you home ; 
but, bless me! what has become of 
Booth ?” 

He might well ask that, for Mr. 
Booth had waited until his patience 
was fairly exhausted. He had 
coughed as loudly as good manners 
would allow him, had rattled with 
his stick among the branches, and 
had walked away for a few yards, 
and then stood up again, but with- 
out managing to attract Mr. Wayne’s 
attention. And when he could in 
conscience stay no longer, the good 
man had gone away, shaking his 
head gravely, and sorely troubled in 
spirit, for he liked not this familiar- 
ity of his colleague with the officer’s 
wife. 


‘ 


IV. 


It would be impossible to describe 
the consternation that seized upon 
the members of the Meadow Street 
Chapel when the news began to be 
bruited about that their minister’s 
visits to Little Lorton were much 
too frequent to be altogether pro- 
per, considering the former relation- 
ship between him and Mrs. Fern- 
side. It is always difficult to trace 
a scandal to its source, but we much 
fear that good Mr. Booth had ex- 
pressed a hope to the wife of his 
bosom that Wayne might not get 
entangled with Mrs. Fernside again ; 


and ‘that the worthy lady, in the 
depths of her gratitude to Edgar, 
had given her gossips a bit of her 
mind about that ‘odious officer’s 
wife,” who was doing her best to 
inveigle the young minister. The 
matter soon became the talk of the 
whole town. Propriety, it was cal- 
culated, had not received such a 
shock since silly young Miss Spring- 
thorpe had eloped with the youngest 
clerk in her father’s office; and as 
the parties were Church people it 
did not matter so much. But for 
the minister of Meadow Street, and 
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a Wayne to boot, to be involved 
in an intrigue with another man’s 
wife, was enough to bring a signal 
judgment upon the town. Factory 
Lane was not slow to seize upon 
so good a ground for attacking 
Meadow Street; and thanks were 
fervently returned that whatever 
might be the demerits of Mr. Booth’s 
sermons, his moral character was at 
least irreproachable—no one having 
ever so much as charged him with 
coveting his neighbour’s wife. Mea- 
dow Street, when assailed, pleaded 
the groundlessness of the accusation, 
as well it might; but among them- 
selves the members did not scruple 
to discuss their minister’s guilt. 
Mr. Swift was particularly severe 
upon the vices of the aristocracy, 
and the base morale that prevailed 
in the exclusive circles of Lorton 
society. He had never had any 
confidence in Mr. Wayne after he 
had found him out to be a tuft- 
hunter and a hanger-on upon the 
local plutecracy; and when re- 
minded of Edgar’s labours among 
the Pottersfield brickmakers, he 
said that there was no doubt the 
unhappy young man was only grati- 
fying a natural taste for low society. 
What interest had Mr. Wayne 
shown in the middle-class members 
of his congregation? He had only 
taken tea once in his, Mr. Swift’s, 
house; and as he was the father of 
a daughter, Mr. Swift was thankful 
that their intercourse had not gone 
farther. The novel-reading Misses 
strolled out to Little Lorton to look 
at a walk where the guilty couple 
were said to hold assignations. 
Match-making mammas, knowing 
that marriage was impossible be- 
tween the parties, did not care to 
pass a hasty censure, but signifi- 
cantly said that Mr. Wayne would 
do well to settle down and take a 
wife of his own before worse came 
of it. The better men of the con- 
gregation who were intimate with 
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the minister, and knew him to be 
incapable of such misconduct as was 
laid to his charge, warmly took Mr. 
Wayne’s part, and did their best to 
stifle the clamour; but even they 
could not help owning that the 
minister was laying himself open to 
misconstruction. 

The Wayne family were the only 
persons in Lorton who knew no- 
thing of the storm that was brew- 
ing. They could not help feeling 
that Edgar’s visits to Little Lorton 
were attracting notice, but they had 
no conception of the malignant 
flights of imagination of which 
Lorton gossips were capable. Mr. 
Bartholomew and his party had re- 
turned to town, and Mr. Silas felt a 
diffidence in interfering in such a 
delicate matter. Mary Wayne was 
the only person besides Bartholo- 
mew who had ventured to speak to 
the minister upon the subject; and, 
trusting fully in her brother’s integ- 
rity, she could not advise him to 
turn his back upon the poor de- 
fenceless women at Little Lorton, 
who had no other male friend to 
whom they could confide their 
troubles, or from whom they could 
seek counsel against the bullying 
blustering captain of dragoons. 
Miss Wayne was nearly as often at 
Little Lorton as her brother; and 
calumny declared her to be fully 
worse than he was, for aiding and 
abetting him in his lawless passion. 

But how fared it with Edgar 
himself? Where, alas! was that 
strength upon which he had relied 
for bringing him safely through the 
fiery ordeal? His love for Mil- 
licent had now got so much the 
mastery over him, that he seemed 
to have lost all self-control where 
she was concerned, to have be- 
come dead to every consideration 
that interfered with his passion, 
Thoughts which made him shudder 
were constantly assailing him, and 
the strictest religious exercise failed 
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to dispel them altogether. And 
yet his mind was pure—purer far 
than the hearts of those worldlings 
who were charging him with all 
sorts of baseness. Provided Milli- 
cent’s happiness could be secured, 
he cared little or nothing what be- 
came of himself; but he trembled 
when he thought how much he 
would sacrifice both of honour and 
reputation, if by such a sacrifice 
her happiness could be promoted. 
He would have liked some trust- 
worthy adviser to consult with, but 
he felt that whatever advice he got, 
he must still hold by his own course, 
and fight Millicent’s battle through 
both scorn and infamy. His devo- 
tion had made the old ladies at 
Little Lorton ready to worship 


him. Everything relating to Milli- 
cent and her husband was regulat- 
ed by his advice; and Indian mail 
day hardly ever passed without a 
messenger calling at Bank Square 
“with Miss Fernside’s compliments, 
and could Mr. Wayne be so kind as 


to favour her with calling at his ear- 
liest convenience ?” The Captain’s 
letters were getting more and more 
stormy. He saw that his chance of 
the reversion of Little Lorton was 
not now worth much, and he deter- 
mined to revenge himself upon the 
old ladies through his wife. If 
Millicent did not come out at once, 
he wrote, he must take leave and 
come for her. He was not going to 
remain a grass-widower, that she 
might enjoy the consolations of a 
Methodist parson. He had heard 
of pretty goings-on at Little Lorton, 
but he had friends who would keep 
an eye upon them; and woe to the 
person, whether man or woman, 
who threw any stain upon the 
honour of Richard Fernside. It 
was then cholera time at Garmpore, 
and sad work the deadly scourge 
was making in Captain Fernside’s 
regiment. Walker, the command- 
ant, a brave man and a good Chris- 
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tian, died after twelve hours’ ill- 
ness, although he was to have left 
for England by the next mail; and 
his poor young wife at Torquay, 
who was impatiently waiting to be 
surprised by the colonel bouncing 
in upon her, only received the news 
of his decease. Temple and Stokes- 
by, both excellent officers, soon fol- 
lowed; but Dick Fernside, whose 
debauched habits might have been 
supposed to make him a likely sub- 
ject for the disease, still gambled 
every night at the mess-house, and 
cheated young greenhorns with bar- 
gains in horse-flesh. Did a feeling 
of disappointment cross Edgar’s 
breast as he read the obituary in 
the overland papers? Surely it 
was a mysterious dispensation that 
cut off good and useful men like 
Walker and Stokesby— plunging 
their families in affliction —and 
spared a worthless reprobate, whose 
nearest relations would have been 
thankful that he had come to no 
worse ending. But although he 
groped in the dark, Edgar did not 
distrust Providence, and looked confi- 
dently forward to his way being 
lightened up for him. 

But the great crisis impending 
was Captain Fernside’s arrival. 
Edgar had fully made up his mind 
to protect Milly against her hus- 
band, irrespective of the conse- 
quences to himself. He could not 
conceal that a scandal might ensue, 
which would place him in a difficult 
position with his congregation, or 
even compel him to give up his 
charge altogether. But much as he 
was attached to Meadow Street, he 
would gladly sacrifice the living 
rather than that Millicent should 
be without a champion in the hour 
of need. What he was to do he 
knew not, but he felt that his place 
was by her side, to ward off from 
her whatever danger might arise. 
And as all the confidence of the 
inmates of Little Lorton rested upon 
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his friendship, he was resolved that 
their trust should not be misplaced. 

Meanwhile the scandal was still 
gaining ground in the congregation. 
Mr. Swift had raked up all the 
available evidence against the min- 
ister, but finding nothing supported 
by proof beyond the bare fact of Mr. 
Wayne's constant visits to Little 
Lorton, had been obliged to throw 
up the case. But so indefatigable was 
that gentleman and his colleagues, 
Messrs. Phillips and Goodsir, that 
the heads of the congregation were 
soon obliged to yield to the popular 
clamour, and a “caucus” meeting 
was held in Mr. Swift’s counting- 
house to consider the conduct of 
Mr. Wayne, and the scandal occa- 
sioned thereby to the Church and to 
religion. The Hoskinses, the Lanes, 
and the Cheshams attended, rather 
that they might see fair play than 
that they wished to countenance 
the popular clamour. When, in 
spite of their exertions, a motion was 
carried that a deputation should 
wait upon the minister and repre- 
sent to him the congregation’s 
anxiety regarding his connection 
with Mrs. Fernside, and their wish 
that he should discontinue calling 
at her house, they took care that 
Mr. Swift himself should be selected 
for the unpopular mission. A second 
meeting was held at Mr. Chesham’s 
the same evening, and a telegram 
was despatched to Mr. Silas, who 
was then in London, begging him 
to come home upon business of the 
utmost importance. By the exer- 
cise of his authority, they hoped 
that the ground of offence might be 
quietly removed, and Mr. Swift's 
efforts to make mischief be happily 
frustrated. 

Mr. Swift, however, was not the 
man to postpone the discharge of a 
duty to his fellow-members, espe- 
cially when that duty was to sit 
in judgment upon the faults of 
a neighbour. Next afternoon he 


waited upon the minister, and with 
many expressions of his own regard, 
and of the reluctance with which 
he had undertaken a disagreeable 
task, he stated his errand. Edgar 
heard him with a feeling of relief. 
He knew Mr. Swift’s real charac- 
ter, and he was thankful that his 
opponent was one with whom he 
could deal in a firm manner. Had 
his old friends Mr. Chesham or Mr. 
Lane been the ambassador, he 
would have been put to a severer 
trial. 

“Tf any man were to walk into 
your office and accuse you of breach 
of trust, Mr. Swift, how would you 
act ?’' he demanded, after his visi- 
tor had pompously unburdened him- 
self of the message. ‘I am afraid 
you would be inclined to kick him 
down-stairs.” 

Mr. Swift was obliged to confess 
that he might be tempted to such a 
carnal act. 

“ But if I, a minister of the Gos- 
pel, were to commit such violence, the 
whole world would cry shame upon 
me, I suppose,” said Mr. Wayne. 

Mr. Swift, looking uneasily at the 
parson’s athletic proportions, hastily 
answered that such a proceeding on 
the part of a minister would be 
highly improper and unclerical. 

“And knowing that my hands 
were thus tied up, you come and in- 
sult me, charging me with breach of 
trust to my Master, and insinuating 
that I have been guilty of one of 
the basest acts that aman can com- 
mit. Mr. Swift, I am sorry for you. 
I knew that you were one of those 
who held the form but not the spirit 
of Christianity, but I did not think 
that you were capable of such mean- 
ness as to insult a man who could 
not resent your rudeness. Had I 
been a layman, sir, you had not 
dared to say such a thing.” 

Mr. Swift began to stammer out 
incoherent excuses about duty to 
his fellow-members—welfare of the 
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Church—zeal for the cause of ‘re- 
ligion—no offence to Mr. Wayne 
—and scandal likely to arise; but 
the minister sternly stopped him. 
“Had I the slightest respect for 
your character, Mr. Swift, or if I 
thought that you had the least spark 
of Christian kindliness in your heart, 
I should have at once explained my 
motives ; but to you I shall only 
say, Tell those who sent you that I 
shall: resign my charge if they wish 
it, but not as a guilty person; and 
that I decline to be dictated to in 
my private affairs. By another 
messenger I might have sent another 
answer. You will excuse me if I 
refuse to discuss this matter further ;” 
and holding open the door, he coldly 
bowed the mortified Mr. Swift out 
of his study. 

In a few hours all Lorton was on 
fire at the indignity offered to Mr. 
Swift. He had been actually turned 
out of the room; the minister had 
set the congregation at defiance 
—had even spoke of kicking Mr. 
Swift down-stairs—had said that he 
would rather give up his church than 
his mistress—and a hundred other 
equally wild exaggerations. Even 
those who had been inclined to take 
Mr. Wayne’s part agreed that such 
conduct could be no longer tolerated, 
and that whatever the scandal might 
be, Mr. Wayne must on no account 
be allowed to preach next Sabbath 
unless he made some explanation 
and apology. 

As it happened, Mr. Wayne did 
not preach next Sunday. Mr. Silas, 
driving home from the station that 
evening, deeply distressed at the 
trouble which had come upon his 
family, saw Edgar walking rapidly 
in the direction of the Little Lorton 
road. He stopped the conveyance 
and got down. 

““ My dear boy,” he said, “ you 
must forgive me if I speak to you 
about this sad matter. It has given 
me a deal of trouble for a Jong time, 
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although I scrupled to mention it. 
Don’t think that I doubt your hon- 
our in the least; but really you are 
giving serious occasion for scandal 
to the congregation, and I do hope 
you will be prevailed upon to cease 
your visits to that house.” 

“ My dear father, you must for- 
give me if I decline. If comfort- 
ing the helpless and the afflicted can 
scandalise any one, I am extremely 
sorry for him. You cannot think 
how much I love her, nor what I 
would sacrifice to make her happy.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said Mr. Silas, 
with an involuntary sigh ; “I fear 
you will get into an awful scrape 
with the world.” 

“God can put me right,” said 
Edgar, bowing his head reverently 
as he resumed his walk; and Mr. 
Silas returned to Bank Square with 
a heavy heart. 

Edgar strolled on, his head in a 
whirl, hardly knowing where he was 
going, but mechanically following 
the road to Little Lorton. The night 
seemed to be closing around him, 
and no ray of light showed where 
the dawn was to break. As he 
walked up the avenue towards the 
house, Robert, the gardener, came 
hastily running towards him. 

“Hi, Mr.Wayne, Mr.Wayne! Miss 
Jemima says as how you mustn’t 
come near the house if you haven’t 
had the smallpox. Poor Miss 
Milly—Mrs. Fernside, I mean—be 
mortal bad, and Dr. Copeby have 
been with her all the afternoon.” 

“Good heavens, Robert! how 
did this happen?’ asked Edgar. 
“She was well enough when I was 
here last. But I am not afraid of 
infection, and will see Miss Fern- 
side.” 

And up he went to the house 
in spite of Miss Jemima, who waved 
him off from the drawing-room win- 
dow. The old ladies were in great 
consternation. Millicent, it appear- 
ed, had been visiting the sick child 
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of the coachman, and it was soon 
discovered that the little girl’s ill- 
ness was smallpox of the virulent 
type. The little one was dead, and 
Dr. Copeby considered Millicent in 
a critical condition, but still he had 
hopes. 

In spite of Miss Jemima’s re- 
monstrances, Edgar insisted upon 
seeing the patient, and he was at 
last admitted to the sick-room. “I 
should not have allowed you to 
expose yourself in this fashion, 
Wayne,” said Dr. Copeby, who was 
an old college friend, “if I did not 
think you might be of use. It 
would be well to have a minister 
beside her, for though I hope for 
the best, I much fear she will not 
get over it.” 

Edgar said nothing, but something 
within told that he was in the pre- 
sence of death. We pass over the 
least dread scene. Edgar returned 
to Bank Square weary in body, but 
much relieved in mind, next morn- 
ing, and went to bed at once. It 
was three weeks before he rose out 
of it, for he had in turn been seized 
by the disease. And thus it came 
to pass that Mr. Booth had to supply 
the pulpit in Meadow Street on the 
following Sunday. 

Mr. Booth’s discourse will long be 
remembered in the annals of the 
Meadow Street Chapel. ‘ Judgment 
sermons” were his specialty, but on 
this occasion he exceeded all his pre- 
vious efforts. The backbiting, slan- 
dering, uncharity, and ingratitude to- 
wards the best of ministers who was 
at that moment lying at the point 
of death—nay, might even then be 
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accusing them before the throne— 
was heartily brought home to the 
members of Meadow Street, each of 
whom felt angry with himself and 
more angry with his neighbour. Mr. 
Chesham hurried to the foot of the 
pulpit to congratulate the preacher 
when the service was over, and Mr. 
Booth found himself for the time 
the idol of the aristocratic chapel. 
As for Mr. Swift, he found occu- 
pation in counting the “ offering” 
until the congregation had well 
dispersed, and next day he went 
away with his wife for a month’s 
change of air to Combeport. And 
the reaction did not stop until Mr. 
Wayne became the most popular 
minister that had ever preached in 
Lorton ; and Bank Sqaure, during the 
remainder of his illness, was crowded 
like a market-place with those who 
came to inquire about his health. 


My story is now finished. In a 
sketch like the present, the proper 
thing, I am told, would be to point 
out how Providence interposed in 
the affairs of Edgar Wayne, and 
moralise thereupon to the length of 
at least half a column. The Brit- 
ish public, I am also sneeringly 
informed, “believe in Providence.” 
But in truth I cannot tell whetber 
Providence interfered at all in the 
matter. About “interpositions” I 
know little, and can say nothing; 
but this I know, that the whole sys- 
tems of nature and human society 
are overruled for good to God’s crea- 
tures, and that trust in Him is its 
own reward, whatever may be the 
issue of earthly affairs. 
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Tne four months which have 
passed since M. Thiers left office, 
have given our critics time enough 
to modify their first impressions. 
The opinions expressed almost uni- 
versally by the English press when 
the news of the change of President 
arrived, were so extravagantly un- 
favourable, that their very exaggera- 
tion seemed to indicate that they 
would not last. But that proba- 
bility, evident as it was, did not 
suffice to make it worth while to 
oppose the current at its origin; 
the rush of hostility was so violent, 
that it was manifestly hopeless, for 
the moment, to attempt to stem 
it. Reaction has now set in, and, 
though it is no longer glorious, it 
has become possible and useful to 
defend the other side. 

In order to fairly judge the Re- 
volution of 24th May—for such it 
may well be called—it is essential 
to consider it not only in its results 
but inits causes. The consequences 
which it has produced cannot be 
looked at alone; the circumstances 
which led to it must be measured 
simultaneously ; origin and end hold 
together too closely and too essen- 
tially for it to be possible to separate 
them. The newspapers, very natu- 
rally, occupy themselves solely with 
what is happening from day to day ; 
they have no time to take their 
readers back to the events which 
preceded that famous Saturday in 
May ; they live for the present, not 
for the past. Here, however, we 
have room and time enough to look 
at both, and it is well worth while 
to do so, for there is a valuable 
lesson to be learnt from the history 
of the last six months in France. 

When M. Thiers was_ elected 
Chief of the Executive Power at 
Bordeaux in February 1871, the 


one object of the Chamber, with 
scarcely a dissident voice, was to cre- 
ate a material Government, leaving 
all constitutional projects, all party 
schemes, aside for the time. ‘There 
was no question then of Radical- 
ism or Conservatism, of a definite 
Republic or a future Monarchy; 
the arrangement was for immediate 
needs,—it was provisional both 
in name and in reality. All sides 
accepted the temporary existence of 
a nominal, unproclaimed Republic, 
on the distinct understanding that 
no modification of the situation so 
created was to be even thought of 
until France was evacuated by the 
Germans, order re-established, fin- 
ances reconstituted, and the reor- 
ganisation of the country insured. 
These were the stipulations of the 
Pacte de Bordeaux. 

Now, when this bargain was made, 
the Radicals, and even the Repub- 
licans, constituted a relatively small 
minority in the Chamber, while the 
Monarchists of various shades re- 
presented, for the moment, a serious 
majority. It was stated at the time, 
and it has never been denied since, 
that either the Comte de Paris or 
the Comte de Chambord might have 
been proclaimed King of France at 
the first sitting of the Chamber, if 
the Monarchists had so willed it. 
The attempt was not made, for two 
reasons: Legitimists and Orleanists 
would each have held out for their 
own candidate; and even if they 
could have agreed upon a choice be- 
tween the two pretenders, a re-estab- 
lishment of the throne under such 
conditions would have been a trick 
and a surprise to which neither of 
them would stoop. It is, however, 
beyond doubt, that if the Right had 
then been ready with a king, and 
hadf’chosen to} enforce its, will, it 
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could have done so without any seri- 
ous difficulty. Instead, however, of 
listening to its preferences, it sacri- 
ficed them to what then seemed to 
be the interest of France. It unan- 
imously, and even eagerly, placed 
power in the hands of M. Thiers, 
whose peculiar position appeared to 
designate him as the man of the oc- 
casion. He possessed vast experi- 
ence, extensive and varied know- 
ledge, long habit of public business. 
He alone had ventured to oppose 
the war with Germany at its outset ; 
notwithstanding his great age, he 
had travelled all over Europe in the 
vain endeavour to find assistance 
beyond the frontiers. He alone, of 
the former deputies of Paris, had 
refused to become a member of the 
discredited Government of the 4th 
September ; he had just been re- 
elected deputy by twenty-six de- 
partments. For these reasons, and 
also because there was absolutely 
no one else to take, the Monarchists 
joined the Left in appointing him 
to be the Chief of the State, for- 


getting that he had led a life of 
never-ceasing turbulence and oppo- 
sition, and that he had helped 
to upset every Government which 
France had had for forty years, 
particularly those of which he was 


himself a member. They put aside 
these memories, as well as their own 
individual desires, in blind confi- 
dence that he would honestly carry 
out the conditions under which he 
was appointed. 

The contract thus made was nat- 
urally considered to be binding not 
only on the Chamber which voted 
itand on the new Chief of the State 
who accepted it, but also on the 
nation for whose account both par- 
ties entered into it. It was, how- 
ever, instantly broken by the ad- 
vanced Radicals outside, who set 
up the Commune of Paris as their 
first protest against the provisoire 
which had just been formally stipu- 
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lated by the representatives of their 
party in the Assembly. Not only 
did they repudiate the Pacte de Bor- 
deaux before it was a week old (the 
first seizure of cannon in Paris by 
the men of the Central Committee 
took place on February 26), but a 
month afterwards they claimed an 
immediate and definitive Republic 
with Federalism as well; they 
preached and they practised the 
destruction of national unity. This 
experience not only showed the 
Right that they had appeased no 
opposition by their own frank ac- 
ceptance of a provisional Govern- 
ment in a Republican form, but, 
furthermore, it opened the eyes of 
France and Europe to the particular 
shape which modern Radicalism 
tends to assume. The example of 
Spain at this moment confirms the 
impressions which were then formed. 
Instead of maintaining the Pacte de 
Bordeaux as the basis on which the 
country was, by common consent, 
to be temporarily governed, the 
Radicals instantly manifested. the 
intention of tearing it to pieces if 
they could. The attempt failed ; 
it became evident, even to their 
excited eyes, that it was useless to 
try to establish their rule by force ; 
so they took up other means of 
action. Guided by their leaders in 
the Chamber, many of whom had 
distinctly manifested their sym- 
pathy with the Commune, they 
organised propagandism all over 
France. With the same energy as 
the International had already shown 
in its own beginnings ten years 
before, they set to work to convert 
the peasants in the country as well 
as the workmen in the towns; they 
started newspapers, they formed 
committees, they employed agents 
everywhere. Their avowed object 
was to insure the maintenance of 
the Republic—which they had an 
indisputable right to struggle for; 
their real intention was to influence 
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the elections, and thereby to bring 
in a purely Radical majority, in the 
hope of transferring legislation to 
their own hands, and of employing 
it to enforce, in a legal shape, the 
social theories which they advocate. 
In addition to all this, they pro- 
ceeded, with infinite ability, with 
a marvellously exact knowledge of 
the character of the man they had 
to deal with, to get hold of the 
Chief of the Executive. It would 
be ridiculous to pretend to indicate 
the precise nature of the communi- 
cations which passed between the 
heads of the Radical party and M. 
Thiers during his twenty - seven 
months of office; but we cannot be 
far wrong in presuming that the 
arguments of the former tended to 
promote in him jealousy and mis- 
trust against the anti- Republican 
sections of the Chamber. We may 
take it for granted that the leaders 
of the Left put forward the very 
class of considerations which would 
most deeply influence a man of his 
peculiar temperament. We need 
not quote examples, though some of 
them are notorious enough in France 
to justify their publication; we 
may content ourselves with the self- 
evident probabilities which are in- 
dicated by the logical necessities of 
the situation; and we may safely 
assert that the arguments employed 
have been of some such kind as 
this: “If you wish to remain 
Chief of the State, you must ne- 
cessarily maintain the Republic ; 
that is your own first interest, as 
well as your first duty to the 
country. The Right is all for 
Monarchy, and will replace you 
by a king as soon as it gets a 
chance. Consequently, if you 
want to keep the place you occupy, 
which indeed you alone can fill, you 
are forced to make the Republic 
definitive ; and with our aid you 
can reach that end. You will then 
retain your own position; you will 


give the country what it wants; 
and you will have the satisfaction 
of disappointing the Royalists, who 
are your enemies as well as ours.” 
Advice of this kind, constantly 
reiterated, ended by producing its 
natural effect. The tremendous 
vanity of M. Thiers, which offers 
a combination of limitless love of 
power with the extreme touchi- 
ness and self-appreciation so fre- 
quent in very little men, necessarily 
laid him open to the insinuating 
flatteries which were so cunningly 
offered to him. He ended by 
really believing what he was told; 
and at his age, with all his strange 
experience, he was positively led to 
abandon principles which he had 
pretended to profess for forty years, 
and to adopt not only the theory 
that a Republic was the sole form 
of Government possible in France, 
but the additional supposition that 
a Republic could best be formed by 
tacit alliance with the Radicals, and 
by the aid of their agents and their 
means of action. Of course he was 
a vast deal too intelligent to offici- 
ally avow anything of the sort ; he 
took care, indeed, to declare the very 
contrary in many of his speeches- 
as, for instance, when he used the 
now famous phrase, “ La République 
sera conservatrice ou elle ne sera 
pas;” but in fact, and in daily 
practice, his leaning towards the 
Left became flagrantly apparent. 
His first step was to imitate the 
example which had been set to him 
by the Communists, and to try his 
own hand at the destruction of the 
Pacte de Bordeaux. With this 
object he proceeded (though ot 
course he professed to have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter) 
to carry the Rivet Constitution 
through the Chamber, and to 
get himself appointed President 
of the Republic instead of Chief 
of the Executive. As soon as 
this was done he began that curious 
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system of oscillations, of alternate 
quarrellings and caresses right and 
left, of announcements contradicted 
the next day, of assurances and 
denials, of expedients, subterfuges, 
tricks, and variations which be- 
wildered everybody, but which suc- 
ceeded so admirably for the time 
that their author finally ventured 
to assume an attitude half-way be- 
tween a spoiled child and a dic- 
tator: he became as querulous as the 
one, as absolute as the other. En- 
couraged by the patience with which 
the Right, for duty’s sake, supported 
his tyrannical audacity, he insisted 
that Ais laws should alone be voted ; 
his measures alone applied; his 
tariffs alone enforced; his policy 
alone adopted. He began to open- 
ly contend for personal and almost 
royal attributes, for special rights, 
for the extension of his individual 
powers. If a symptom of opposi- 
tion arose, he threatened resignation ; 
if a criticism were hazarded, he re- 
sented it as an insult; if anybody 
presumed to suggest that he was 
not infallible, he haughtily gave it 
to be understood that he was indis- 
pensable ; he defied the Chamber to 
act against him, because he defied it 
to do without him. But all this 
violence was accompanied by an in- 
finitely careful use offcoquetries and 
side influences, of dexterous intri- 
gues, of crafty jinesses ; coaxing was 
employed as muchas bullying. The 
Right was told that though it in no 
degree represented the majority of 
the country, though its opinions 
were ridiculous and its tendencies 
unrealisable, though its one duty was 
to vote as the President desired, 
under penalty of incurring the re- 
probation of France and Europe, no 
real rupture with it was seriously 
intended. M. Thiers acted like an 
autocrat, but publicly called him- 
self a petit bourgevis ; he employed 
Radicals all around. him, but pro- 
tested that he was a Conservative ; 
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the politique de bascule was raised 
to the rank of a new principle. If 
the President made a speech which 
galled the Right, a minister was 
put up after him to worry the Left: 
contradictions, compensations, bal- 
ances, and set-offs were calculated 
with the cunningest intelligence and 
utilised with the most elaborate ex- 
actness. But, somehow, nobody was 
satisfied by all this; on the contrary, 
every one had the ingratitude to grow 
discontented. Cleverness did not 
supply the place of honesty ; some- 
thing else and something more was 
wanted; neither side saw before it 
any security for the ultimate realisa- 
tion of its desires, or even for the 
maintenance of things as they were. 
The Left began to press urgently 
for a dissolution, as the necessary 
preliminary to the proclamation of 
a definite Republic, and, conse- 
quently, as a first step towards 
Radical Government. The Right 
called feverishly for the adoption of 
Conservative principles of action, 
as the essential and only possible 
guarantee against the threatened 
advent of legalised Socialism. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this 
irritation — notwithstanding the 
profound discontent which was pro- 
voked on both sides, especially on 
the Right, by the fluctuating pol- 
icy, the arbitrary despotism, and 
the exaggerated personality of M. 
Thiers—no one ventured to dream 
of upsetting him; he was still 
Thomme providentiel, he was still 
surrounded by an aureole, he stilk 
seemed to be an irresistible neces- 
sity. He had said so often that 
nobody could save the country ex- 
cept himself, that he was taken at 
his word both in and out of France ; 
so he continued to impose his will, 
he continued to individually con- 
duct every department of the State, 
he persisted in allowing no one to 
have an opinion opposed to his 
own, he interfered in every detail! 
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of every Ministry; but the world 
had grown accustomed to him, and 
the responsibility of displacing him 
seemed too heavy to be faced. 

This was the state of feeling when 
Barodet, Ranc, and Lockroy were 
successively elected Deputies in 
Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. These 
events were regarded almost with 
terror by a large number of the 
better sort of French people; their 
importance was exaggerated in wild 
language; they were accepted as 
indicating that all France had be- 
come sociale, démocratique, et radi- 
cale, and that the Reds would be 
in power before six months had 
passed. M. Thiers could not have 
believed one word of this: a veteran 
such as he, who had made or taken 
part in so many Revolutions, was 
not likely to be mistaken as to the 
real meaning of the three nomina- 
tions. He must have known, what 
a good many of the calmer mouths 
around him were saying all day 
long, that the great towns of France 
had been Radical for years, and 
that the sole signification of their 
‘recent vote was to show that they 
remained unchanged; he must have 
known that it in no way implied 
‘that the whole country had grown 
‘Socialist. But it exactly suited his 
personal policy to pretend to re- 
gard it as a warning—as an indica- 
tion of a general state—as a sign of 
national hostility to the Right. It 
furnished him with what looked 
“like an excuse for turning finally 
and openly to the Left, and he 
seized the opportunity. His Cabinet 
‘contained but one Conservative, M. 
de Goulard, who had been Minister 
of the Interior, and was then Minis- 
ter of Finance. This gentleman, 
whose name is above all doubt and 
all reproach, was removed to make 
way for a new combination with 
the Left and Centre Left: The 
rupture with the Conservatives was 
:made thorough, wilful, and glaring ; 
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they were distinctly told that they 
were useless and incompetent, and 
that all they had to do was to stand 
out of the way and make room for 
their betters. 

This time M. Thiers had at last 
gone too far; this was the last 
straw that breaks the camel’s back, 
the last drop that makes the cup 
overflow. Camel and cup had been 
very patient ; they had borne a vast 
deal with very little complaint and 
with no revolt; they revolted now. 
But they were so accustomed to 
obedience and good behaviour, that, 
even under this desperate provoca- 
tion they in no way thought, st 
first, of even trying to expel the 
Cabinet, still less to touch the sa- 
cred person of the President; their 
utmost ambition was to win back 
two or three seats in the Ministry. 
They did not dream of governing 
by themselves; they asked solely 
to be allowed to have some share 
in the management of the country, 
instead of leaving it entirely to 
the Left. For. this purpose, with 
this limited object, they all joined 
together, Legitimists, Orleanists, 
and Bonapartists, and in the name 
of order and public security they 
threatened to bring in a motion 
of want of confidence in the new 
Ministry. The slightest concession 
on the part of M. Thiers would 
have saved everything, but his ob- 
stinate vanity would not yield, and 
though, even when the debate be- 
gan, it was still possible to avoid 
defeat by uttering a few words of 
peace and reconciliation, his tongue 
could not pronounce them; on the 
contrary, the speech he made was 
exceptionally violent and S- 
sive, and he had the weakness 
and bad taste to attack and al- 
most personally insult the Duc 
de Broglie, who had moved the 
hostile measure. From that mo- 
ment the Right hesitated no longer. 
It modified its plans with a rapid- 
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ity of action and a unity of object 
of which it had never given an 
example, and which no one could 
have expected from it; it decided 
suddenly to depose the President 
if it could, and to take the govern- 
ment into its own hands exclu- 
sively. M. Thiers had scarcely 
left the Chamber, after declaring 
for the twelfth or fifteenth time that 
he would resign if the Conserva- 
tives would not give way—he had 
scarcely got home, in the convic- 
tion that the menace which had 
already succeeded so often would 
succeed again— before the leaders 
of the various factions of the Right 
had prepared their attack, and were 
secretly confiding its object to their 
followers. The sittings of that 
exciting day will never be for- 
gotten by the lookers-on; but the 
real interest of the struggle did 
not lie in the House itself. Ab- 
sorbing as it was there, it was 
intenser still in the lobbies and the 
committee-rooms, where the final de- 
tails of party action were being dis- 
cussed and settled. It was not till 
about three o’clock, however (the 
sitting had commenced at nine in 
the morning), that it began to leak 
out in the couloirs, not only that the 
Right would yield no longer—which 
was known already—but that they 
would turn out the President if they 
could. Now, let it be observed that 
the first division did not take place 
till nearly half-past four ; that these 
rumours were instantly carried to 
M. Thiers, who was confidently 
awaiting the result at the Préfec- 
ture; that one word from him would 
still have kept all the hesitating 
voters on his side, and have left 
him with a majority, small perhaps, 
but sufficient to allow him to keep 
his place. But the insane conviction 
that he was indispensable held him 
tight ; he would govern as he liked, 
or he would go. He was quite cer- 
tain, however, that he would not 
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have to go; and it was indeed a bitter 
surprise to him to find, before the 
clock struck five, that he had been 
thoroughly mistaken. The rest of 
the story is too well known for it to 
be worth while to repeat its details, 

It is difficult to pretend, in the 
face of facts like these, that M. 
Thiers was “the victim of a monar- 
chical conspiracy,” or that the majo- 
rity treated him with “ ingratitude” 
and “suicidal folly.” Accusations 
of this description are very easy to 
suggest; we read them everywhere 
in abundance at the end of May, 
and during the first half of June; 
but within three weeks of the no- 
mination of Marshal MacMahon, 
they began to assume the aspect of 
dissolving views, and have now to- 
tally disappeared. M. Thiers lost 
his place because he had made him- 
self intolerable in it; that was the 
one, ultimate, decisive reason which 
provoked the successive votes of the 
24th of May. 

Whether France was_ really 
damaged by the change; whether 
the system of government invent- 
ed by M. Thiers was, or was not, 
the right one for present needs; 
whether the country will lose by 
the application—for the moment, at 
all events—of Conservative prin- 
ciples of action in the place of dis- 
guised but effective Radicalism,— 
are questions which will be answered 
by everybody for himself alone, 
according to his opinions. But 
though it is perhaps absurd to hope 
that any one can be converted by 
political argument, it is certainly 
useful to examine the considerations 
which are invoked by the members 
of the Right in order to show, not 
only that they were driven to action 
by long-continued and insupport- 
able bullying and injustice, but 
also that they have rendered a vast 
service to France by putting an end 
to the practices to which it has been 
subjected during the last two years. 
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The theory and practice of mo- 
dern government are now every- 

here based, in varying shapes and 
in varying degrees, on the desires of 
the people duly manifested. Min- 
isters and emperors are ceasing to 
impose their individual will; they 
consult the nation and ascertain its 
preferences through its deputies. 
The deputies of France have re- 
cently declared, by a series of con- 
stantly increasing majorities, that 
their electors are Conservative, not 
Radical ; that they wish for a Govern- 
ment of order and security; and 
that they will not abandon the di- 
rection of the country to the sup- 
posed enemies of both. The other 
side reply that all this is an illusion ; 
that the majority, real though it be 
inside the Chamber, in no way re- 
presents the country ; that the opin- 
ions and the wants of France have 
entirely changed since the last 
elections, and that, if the people 
were now again consulted, it would 
return a House the large majority 
of which would be not only Repub- 
lican but Radical. Constitutionally 
the Conservatives are thus far in 
the right; they have been properly 
elected, and they are justified in 
claiming to speak for their consti- 
tuents. But if it could be proved 
that really they no longer express 
the views of those constituents — 
that, on the contrary, those consti- 
tuents disapprove and disavow their 
attitude and their votes—then, evi- 
dently, however strictly legal their 
votes might be, they would lose all 
moral value, all claim to public 
confidence and respect. The first 
question, therefore, evidently is, 
whether the Radicals correctly de- 
scribe the state of opinion when 
they allege that it has turned en- 
tirely in their favour since the 
general election of February 1871. 

That they should vigorously assert 
this as an indisputable fact, is natu- 
ral enough ; assertion is often worth 
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far more than argument, especially 
when, as in the present case, it is 
easier to allege than to prove. And 
it is wonderful to observe how as. 
sertion has succeeded in influencing 
public opinion on this subject. All 
over Europe there was, three months 
ago, an impression—one may almost 
say a conviction — that France had 
become Republican at last, and 
that there might even be a majority 
there in favour of Radicalism. If 
this had been true, then clearly M. 
Thiers was right in working exclu- 
sively with the Left, and in refusing 
any share of government to the 
Conservatives. Thus far, however, 
the evidence of the fact, if fact it 
be, is limited to the loud assevera- 
tions of the Radical papers, and to 
the speeches of M. Gambetta. We 
have been regularly informed from 
those sources, for two years, that 
France is perfectly determined to 
have a Republic, that it calls for a 
dissolution of the present Chamber, 
and that a new general election will 
produce a thoroughly Republican 
Assembly. Those declarations are 
accompanied by a good deal of strong 
language, and by vigorous abuse 
of everybody who does not agree 
with them; but with the exception 
of the inexact, or, at all events, 
exaggerated deductions which have 
been drawn from a certain number 
of the partial elections which have 
taken place since the Commune, no 
kind of proof is offered in support 
of them. Those partial elections 
must be judged from two points of 
view: first, in their actual results; 
and, secondly, in the circumstances 
which accompanied them. In that 
way we shall see what they really 
mean, what teaching they convey, 
and whether they justify the pre- 
tension that public opinion has 
turned distinctly round since the 
peace was signed. 

Seventy-two new elections have 
taken place since the present 
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Chamber has existed. Out of these 
the Left, in all its shades, is re- 
puted to have gained twenty-six 
seats which were previously occu- 
pied by Conservatives. This latter 
figure may not be absolutely exact, 
because there are some cases in 
which differences of opinion may 
exist as to the effect of the changes, 
a few of which are not distinctly 
clear; but if we call it thirty, in- 
stead of twenty-six, we certainly 
exaggerate the gain of the Repub- 
lican side. The result is, that the 
Left has won and the Right has 
lost, by these partial elections, 
three and a half per cent of the 
total number of seats in the House. 
That is the real extent to which 
the much-talked-of “‘ manifestation 
of Republican preferences” has thus 
far revealed itself. And even this 
result, small as it is, loses its appa- 
rent signification if we bear in mind 
that these elections occurred at a 
time when Radical propagandism 
was everywhere at work, when no 
counter-effort was being made by 
the . Conservatives, when France 
seemed to be drifting steadily to the 
Left with no hope of a change of 
wind, and when the Government 
itself tacitly favoured and sometimes 
openly supported the Radical candi- 
dates. That this displacement of 
thirty seats was not an indication of 
a general modification of national 
opinion, but was simply a conse- 
quence of the momentary condition 
of the atmosphere, is proved by the 
reaction which has occurred since 
the present President came into 
power. The mere existence at 
Versailles of a ‘Government of 
moral order,” the mere indication of 
the fact that the Left is no longer 
master of the position, have sufficed, 
without the slightest administrative 
pressure or interference, to percep- 
tibly change the local elections 
which have taken place since the 
26th of May. There is distinct 
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evidence of this in the fact that 
when the Conseils Généraux met in 
August for their annual session, in 
each department, the majority of the 
presidents elected by their colleagues 
were found, for the first time since 
the Empire, to be Conservatives ; 
fifty of them belonged to that 
opinion, while only _ thirty-three 
professed to be Republicans, of 
various shades, some of them very 
moderate indeed. And it was par- 
ticularly remarked that the personal 
friends of M. Thiers, the men who 
had been identified with his policy 
—MM. Casimir Périer, Calmon, 
Lafayette and others, all Deputies 
of the Centre Left, who had been 
chairmen of the council of their 
departments for the two preceding 
years—were not re-elected. Such 
facts as these not only are in vivid 
opposition to the allegation of the 
Radicals that all France has turned 
against the Right ; not only do they 
show, so far as they go, that, on the 
contrary, the majority in the coun- 
try cordially accepts the new Ad- 
ministration and means to support 
it,—but they help materially to de- 
molish the pretended meaning and 
simulated value which it has of 
course suited the Radicals to attri- 
bute to their partial gain of seats 
under the disintegrating Government 
of M. Thiers. That gain was, as 
has just been shown, a consequence 
of special circumstances ; it was not 
a signof a national conversion ; for 
if it had been, it would necessarily 
have continued its development, and 
we should not have seen the move- 
ment turn suddenly the other way 
since the 24th of May. That M. 
Gambetta and his group should 
have shouted victory on the house- 
tops each time a new election sent a 
new recruit to join their army, was 
& most natural proceeding on their 
part; but that M. Thiers should 
have been misled, or should have 
affected to be misled, by such de- 
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Jusive evidence becomes less and 
less comprehensible as time goes 
on. The public outside could only 
believe what it was told; and the 
seeming facts, in their external as- 
pect, did certainly appear to justify 
the fear that the Radicals would 
carry nearly all the departments at 
the next general election. But it is 
impossible to admit, with the proofs 
we have before us now, that M. 
Thiers participated in the error. He 
must have known perfectly that 
France was not all Republican, de- 
spite the deceitful evidence thereof 
which he himself was helping to 
create ; but it suited the necessities 
of his personal ambition to pretend 
to think that such was the case, 
and he paid for his wilful error by 
his fall. 

If, however, he was thus grossiy 
wrong in his appreciation of the 
real nature of the situation; if he 
committed a mistake which was 
inexcusable and unpardonable in a 
statesman of his experience, and of 
his consummate knowledge of symp- 
toms and of men; if he has been 
expelled because his restless nature 
made him prefer trickery to sincer- 
ity, and intrigue to frankness ; if 
the newspapers which mourned so 
angrily over his expulsion are now 
searcely able to express a word of 
regret about it,—it is fair, at all 
events, to own that he did scme 
real good while he was in power, 
and that part of his work will live 
in history. Posterity will probably 
regard himasa momentary accident, 
as a temporary ruler who put vanity 
and temper above the great motives 
which guide real patriots; but it 
will, without doubt, accord to him 
the secondary merits of inventive- 
ness, of application, of tenacity. 
It will be » remembered that he 
issued, with success, loans for the 
scarcely credible sum of two hun- 
dred millions, that he reconstituted 
the disbanded army, that he de- 


stroyed the Commune, and main- 
tained order throughout the land. 
It may be forgotten that nearly all 
the financial measures he proposed 
either broke down hopelessly when 
set to work, or were never realised 
at all; it may be forgotten that he 
bequeathed to his successors a de- 
ficit of six millions in the budget 
after forcing the unwilling deputies 
to adopt taxes which he said were 
the only ones which would assuredly 
produce an equilibrium ; it may be 
forgotten that he was largely aided 
in his successes by a willing Cham- 
ber, and by a country so strangely 
rich that it was able to provide the 
entire Prussian ransom within two 
years without increasing the pre- 
mium on gold, and not only with- 
out diminishing the bullion in the 
Bank of France, but positively with 
an augmentation, since the war, of 
nearly fifty per cent in its amount 
on the day when the payment was 
completed. All these considerations 
which, at the present moment, sin- 
gularly diminish the value and the 
difficulty of the work done by M. 
Thiers, may possible be left aside 
when he is judged hereafter, but we 
cannot omit them now ; posterity 
can afford to be generous, but the 
present defenders of the Right haye 
only to be just. M. Thiers has ac- 
tive publicists around him who tell 
the world every morning what a 
great President he was; the Con- 
servatives of France entertain a con- 
trary opinion, and are justified in 
expressing it. 

They are, however, doing it with 
a harshness which their friends re- 
gret ; for whatever be the provocation 
which they have received, whatever 
be the wrongs which their cause 
has suffered at the hands of M. 
Thiers, Frenchmen ought not to 
entirely forget his services. For- 
eigners are in a different situation ; 
they have no feeling of gratitude to 
hold them back; they look on as 
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curious but disinterested spectators, 
who watch the game, mark the 
points, try to learn a lesson if they 
can, and say what they. think with 
sincerity, according to the opinion 
which they respectively entertain. 
But the French do not possess the 
same liberty of action or of words; 
they ought to remember that services 
received impose an obligation, and 
take away the right to cover with 
abuse a man who, great as are his 
faults and his insufficiencies, really 
did a good deal for them at a time 
when it was not easy to do anything 
at all. 

When the news of the establish- 
ment of the present Government was 
received in England, it provoked 
such a chorus of forebodings that it 
is difficult to look back to them now 
without a smile. The Government 
has not, however, realised any of 
the intentions which were so freely 
attributed to it. The Republic still 
exists; there is no change of home 
or foreign policy. The  substitu- 
tion of Marshal MacMahon for M. 
Thiers, of the Duc de Broglie for 
M. Dufaure, has produced a sen- 
timent of very general relief in 
France; it has been followed by a 
stricter application of the law, but it 
has not produced the faintest symp- 
tom of ‘reaction.’ This Ministry 
has not even interfered in the elec- 
tions, as every Government which 
France, has had since 1815 has 
done, as Royalists, Parliamentarists, 
Republicans, Imperialists, and Radi- 
cals, as M. Gambetta and M. Thiers, 
have done. If it were to do so—if 
it were to “ guide” opinions through 
its prefects and its agents—then, 
most certainly, whatever the Radi- 
cals may say, we should see next 
time a large majority in favour 
of Conservatism and against Demo- 
cratic rule. But this Government is 
so very honest—it is presided over 
by a man who represents so high 
an idea of public and private 
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honour—that very probably it will 
shrink from imitating the example 
which has been set by every one of 
its predecessors. Thus far, at all 
events, it has given no sign of any 
intention of directing votes towards 
the principle which it represents. 
The prefects which it has appointed 
are, with one exception, men of but 
little vigour, whose names represent 
no action, and are associated with 
no plan of battle. At Lyons alone 
it has placed a proconsul whose 
head is hard and whose hand is 
heavy, a man who fears nothing 
that other men can do against him, 
who has no dynastic preferences to 
serve, but who has gaily risked his 
life for the one cause of order during 
the last two years, and is going on 
doing it now with imperturbable 
resolution. M. Ducros, the Prefect 
of Lyons, is becoming almost legen- 
dary in France. It was he who 
replaced M. de VlEspée, after his 
assassination at St. Etienne; it was 
he who cowed the Internationalists 
and the Socialists of the coal and 
iron districts of the Loire; it was 
he who went down alone into the 
mines of Rive de Gier amidst five 
hundred men who had expressed 
the intention of slaughtering him 
as soon as they got a chance; it 
is he who is now governing the Rue 
Grolée and the populations of the 
Croix Rousse and the Guillotiére 
as coolly and as completely as if 
they were all monks in a convent 
and he their father superior. And 
he is doing all this with the very 
weapons which the Radicals them- 
selves have regularly employed since 
the 4th of September. When he 
fixes the conditions of civil burials, 
or stops the crying of newspapers 
in the streets, or shuts up obnoxious 
cafés, or turns the mob out of the 
Hotel de Ville, he does it in virtue 
of laws and regulations which the 
Radicals have constantly enforced, 
and with a malicious indication of 
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that amusing fact. He has never 
published an order since he arrived 
in Lyons at the end of May, without 
quoting a Radical authority for so 
doing ; and the fury of the check- 
mated Reds is doubled by the 
fact that they are beaten with their 
own arms. If France possessed 
a few more prefects like M. Du- 
cros—if elsewhere than at Lygns 
the Socialists were tackled in 
the same droll spirit, with the 
same fearlessness, and after the 
same absolutely legal fashion—we 
could look confidently forward to a 
general election which, whether it 
produced Monarchy, Empire, or Re- 
public, would at all events, without 
any intervention of the Govern- 
ment, insure the maintenance of 
order and the defeat of Radicalism. 
The proof is that even at Lyons 
itself there are clear signs of the 
beginning of a change, and of the 
possibility that the Reds may cease 
to carry all their candidates when 
another poll takes place. 

The fact is—and it is probably 
an inevitable consequence of the 
existence of universal suffrage—that 
the great mass of the uneducated 
electors in France (one quarter of 
the whole can neither read _nor 
write) vote exactly as they are told 
by any one in authority. While 
the Empire lasted they all went for 
the nominees of the prefects and the 
mayors ; during the last two years 
they have been led exclusively by 
Radical agents, and that is why the 
Left has been gaining strength; 
to-morrow they will follow any one 
else who may present himself as a 
guide, provided always they can 
see that their material interests are 
safe with the Government whose 
cause he advocates. How can it be 
supposed that, out of the twelve 
millions of French electors—eight 
millions of whom are peasants, three 
millions workmen, and one million 
bourgeois of various kinds—there 
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ever can be evoked any general 
expression of feeling, other than 
the desire of personal advantage ? 
Every one who knows the French 
is well aware that the holders of 
any political views at all constitute 
but a small minority amongst them ; 
the mass aspires solely after money, 
just as the army aspires after pro- 
motion. And it is curious to ob- 
serve that even the tempting pro- 
mises and the energetic propaganda 
of the Socialists do not succeed in 
rousing any perceptible proportion 
of the peasantry to an active par- 
ticipation in their projects. The 
reason is that three quarters of the 
agricultural voters--that is to say, 
six millions of thera—are owners of 
the land they till; so, having some- 
thing of their own to lose, they do 
not feel altogether satisfied with a 
plan which would put everything 
in common. In no country in 
Europe is the individual love of 
property so strongly developed as 
in France, and for that very reason 
the prospects of advanced Radical- 
ism can never be very brilliant there 
so Jong as the agricultural population 
retains the right to vote. The leaders 
of the Socialist movement in the 
towns see this so clearly, that when 
they speak their mind—as they did, 
for instance, during the Comnmune— 
they express the profoundest con- 
tempt for the “‘ Rurals,” and talk of 
them as if they were enemies, not 
allies. In this antagonism of inter- 
est and object between the workmen 
of the cities—who imagine that they 
have everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by the suppression of pro- 
perty—and the tillers of the soil, who 
hold to what they have, and sbrink 
from dispossessing others lest they 
should be dispossessed themselves— 
lies a great source of hope for France. 
In it we find a reasonable argu- 
ment in favour of the maintenance 
there of universal suffrage; for by 
it the country is pitted against the 
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towns, and will always hold its own 
against them so long as it is not led 
to the poll by Radical Prefects. 
Unity of political ends can never be 
attained in France unless it is pre- 
ceded by unity of personal interests, 
and the latter is an _unrealisable 
dream as things are tending now. 

From all this it results that if the 
MacMahon Government remains in 
office, and if it can reassure these 
nervous intéréts matériels which 
finished by standing in the way 
of the late Emperor (though he 
had done everything in his power 
to fortify and develop them), it 
may look forward to a majority at 
the general election, even if it should 
determine to stand aloof, and not 
“recommend” its candidates. If, 
on the contrary, it should decide to 
use the administrative influences 
which, politically immoral though 
they be, have been invariably eim- 
ployed by French Home Minis- 
ters, it may confidently hope for 
a brilliant issue; for in that case, 
allowing largely for abstentions, the 
country districts alone will give 
them five millions of votes, and the 
towns two millions more. 

It may, however, be presumed, 
from the recent attitude of some of 
the principal organs of the English 
press, that such a result would be 
regarded here as dangerous to the 
“cause of liberty,” the safety of 
which is apparently considered by 
the writers of Liberal leading articles 
to be in some strange way associated 
with the triumph of the Radicals. 
It is not very easy to distinctly com- 
prehend what the “ cause of liberty” 
may be; but we must take it for 
granted that it is supposed to be 
something desirable, as, otherwise, 
it would not be talked about so 
much. Now, can it be seriously 
pretended that there is any country 
in Europe in which there is more 
of practical, everyday, everybody’s 
liberty than in France? The people 
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there do precisely as they like, without 
the slightest preoccupation as to what 
their neighbours may say or think. 
Every labourer of twenty-one pos- 
sesses a vote, and exercises the same 
rights and the same individual action 
as his wealthiest fellow-countryman ; 
there is absolute equality before the 
law ; there is not a trace of a privi- 
lege throughout the land. All these 
conditions of existence form now so 
inherent and so absolute a part of 
the system of life, that no master, 
whatever his power, no Ministry, 
whatever its strength, would dare to 
touch them. Socially, morally, and 
politically, French liberty is uni- 
versal, thorough, and complete, far 
more so than our own; and yet we 
are assured that the advent of the 
Conservatives places it in peril! If 
the writers who talk in this way, 
and who are doubtless quite con- 
vinced of the soundness and the ap- 
plicability of the views which they 
express, had lived in Paris in 1871 
from March to May—if they had 
seen the Radicals at work, and had 
tested, by personal experience, the 
ideas of liberty which they then 
applied—it is probable that their 
opinions would have been some- 
what modified, and that they would 
have looked to the Right for the 
protection of their “cause” rather 
than to the Left. It seems, however, 
that here again assertion and asseve- 
ration have produced their habitual 
effect, and that by the mere per- 
sistent cry of “we bring liberty,” 
the Radicals have succeeded in per- 
suading lookers-on that they alone 
can bestow that much-admired pro- 
perty. The liberty of the French 
is practically without limit; it as- 
sumes every form in which liberty 
can be asserted without danger to 
society, and the Radicals have shown 
us that in their hands even the 
latter frontier does not stop its 
exercise. The result is, that the 
word “liberty” is looked upon in 
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France as being much akin to licence, 
for the simple reason that the 
people who scream most for it are 
precisely those who know least what 
it really means, and who invariably 
employ it to make others suffer. 
Liberty, as it would be applied by 
M. Gambetta’s friends, if they had 
the chance, would consist in the 
enforcement of their opinions and 
the suppression of every one else’s. 
They cannot deny the truth of this, 
for they have done it several times 
already. Never will they or their 
followers admit that liberty can 
only exist by reciprocity; that it 
never has been, and never can be, 
an absolute, self-existing fact; that 
it always depends on something out- 
side itself, and that that something 
is what we call ‘mutual conces- 
sion.” If only two persons are to- 
gether, liberty is impossible between 
them, unless each of them refrains 
from doing anything disagreeable 
to the other. It is for this un- 
answerable reason that liberty is 
placed everywhere under the con- 
trol of law; for it has, unfortu- 
nately, been discovered, that when 
men are left to themselves, without 
law to hold them in, the very first 
thing they do, politically, is to for- 
get that they owe any consideration 
to the sentiments of other people. 
Balzac tells us that “la tolérance 
est comme la liberté, une sublime 
niaiserie.” None of us dare to dis- 
tinctly own that we agree with him, 
but a good many of us (besides 
the Radicals) indicate by our daily 
words and acts that we are in reality 
of his opinion, and we thereby 
prove how indispensable it is that 
our degree of liberty should be de- 
termined for us by laws which pro- 
tect everybody alike. 

Those laws exist in France: they 
are founded on national necessities 
and national opinion: they are in 
no danger of being abrogated or 
even modified by any Government 


whatever, unless, indeed, the Radi- 
cals should come into power, in 
which case this famous “ cause of 
liberty” will have to be taken up 
by the Conservatives—as has been 
several times the case already. 
Meanwhile its defence may, in all 
confidence, be left to the MacMahon 
Ministry ; for Conservatism in France, 
as in many other countries, implies 
the protection of mutual rights by the 
enforced discharge of mutual duties. 
It is not satisfactory to see that a 
Government which offers such evi- 
dent guarantees of good behaviour 
and good management should be re- 
garded by the Monarchists as a simple 
stepping-stone to a Restoration, and 
that a new struggle is to take place, 
directly the Chamber meets on the 
5th of November, in order to decide 
whether the moment has arrived to 
replace the President by a King. 
The fight will doubtless be ani- 
mated and exciting; but it can 
scarcely be expected, as_ things 
look now, that the Royalists can 
carry their scheme. There will, of 
course, be a furious opposition to 
it from the Radicals outside; but, 
after all, not much account need be 
taken of that, for the army will 
maintain order, and will support the 
Government for the time being, 
whatever its name. The question 
really lies inside the Chamber and 
nowhere else, and it cannot be pre- 
tended that a Monarchist majority 
now exists there. The movement of 
the 24th of May was essentially and 
solely Conservative. Its one object 
was to bar the road to the further 
progress of the Radicals; with that 
object the Bonapartists and the 
waverers joined the two sections of 
Royalists, and enabled them to turn 
out M. Thiers. But the latter 
will naturally stand alone in this 
new combat, and they are not num- 
erous enough to outvote all their 
colleagues, especially on a division 
of such a nature, which absolutely 
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requires that a serious majority 
should pronounce in its favour, and 
which would lose all moral value if 
it were carried by a few voices only. 
Furthermore, the whole subject is, 
as every one knows, full of varied 
internal complications, which would 
be very difficult to adjust even if 
it presented no exterior, difficulties ; 
the two together appear to constitute 
a scarcely surmountable accumula- 
tion of obstacles. And yet the Le- 
gitimists are brimful of confidence, 
and look most eagerly to the coming 
success of their cause. It is true 
that they have just attained that 
apparently hopeless fusion after 
which most of them have so long 
been sighing. The _ reconciliation 
which took place at Frohsdorf, 
on the 5th of August, was not 
unnaturally regarded, at first sight, 
by the more eager of them, as a 
solution of nearly all the troubles 
of the situation; but reflection 
has led to the impression that in- 
stead of being a simplification, it 
is rather a complication. It has 


apparently brought about a union 
of views and objects between the 
princes of the two branches; but 
it would be an error to suppose 
that it has done the same between 


their adherents. In one of those 
singularly brilliant letters from “ A 
French Correspondent,” which have 
appeared during the last few months 
in the ‘ Times,’ and which, from their 
sparkling style and their accuracy of 
information, have attracted quite as 
much attention on the Continent as 
in England, it was distinctly stated, 
at the end of August, that the lead- 
ers of the Orleanist party were not 
prepared to follow the Comte de 
Paris in his renunciation of his posi- 
tion as a pretender. It is difficult 
to imagine how they can continue 
to claim the crown for a king who 
declares that he will not accept it; 
but the statement that they intend 
to doso comes from a source of such 
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authority (all active politicians who 
are behind the curtain in Paris know 
perfectly what the source is), that it 
may be taken as altogether true. 
Such a revelation of internal discord 
does not promise brightly for the 
future harmony of the two sections 
of Monarchists, but even if their 
members were in absolute unity of 
idea and object, even if all of them 
without exception were animated 
by a desire to place the Comte 
de Chambord on the throne, the 
wildest imagination cannot predict 
how that desire is to be satis- 
fied. The restoration of Legitim- 
ist Royalty in France is, of course, 
possible, ‘partly because, in theory, 
everything is possible, however im- 
probable it may appear; and, still 
more, because, in that land of con- 
tradictions, the most unlikely events 
are precisely those which happen. 
Certainties break down there at the 
last moment; while surprises which 
no novelist would dare to print, and 
impossibilities which no _ prophet 
could conceive, occur almost with 
regularity. Who would have admit- 
ted a month beforehand that the Go- 
verrnment of Louis Philippe or of 
Napoleon the Third was on the point 
of disappearing? The fall of the 
Second Empire may be taken as a ty- 
pical example of the improbabilities 
realised which made up, in so large a 
degree, the recent history of France. 
The plébiscite of 8th May 1870 
seemed, according to human calcula- 
tion, to give the Napoleon dynasty 
another twenty years of power ; and 
yet, a few weeks afterwards, the 
dynasty was driven out by half-a 
dozen briefless lawyers, acting on 
their own account, with nobody to 
contradict them. The fall of M. 
Thiers was another instance almost 
as striking. With lessons such as 
these before our eyes, it would be 
folly to assert that. Henry the Fifth 
will not be proclaimed king before 
the year is out, There are many 
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grave reasons why such an event 
seems most unlikely, but the admis- 
sion must be frankly made that it 
may come to pass simply because it 
is so improbable. 

The last time these questions were 
examined here,* the opinion was ex- 
pressed that though the Comte de 
Chambord “represents a principle, 
and stands to it, he does not exercise 
the slightest influence over the mass 
of the population.” That opinion 
may be repeated now, word for 
word. ‘Time has in no way changed 
the sentiments of the people, they 
continue to be what they were last 
year—what they have grown to be 
since 1830—profoundly indifferent 
to the representative of the Bour- 
bons, and to the ideas which are as- 
sociated with his name. There is 
no active hostility to him, except 
amongst the advanced Radicals ; 
but there is universal indifference, 
which is worse. He has no party, 
save in the higher classes. There 
is not a peasant in all France who 
ever really thinks of him; and if 
he were thought of, if he were 
discussed, it would only be to 
discover that he corresponds to 
none of the necessities of the age 
—that, on the contrary, he imper- 
sonates traditions and_ intentions 
which are in contradiction to all 
that France claims to-day. France 
may be altogether wrong in the 
views it entertains ; the heir of Hen- 
ri Quatre may possess in the folds 
of his mantle the very remedies 
which are needed to put an end to 
the agitations, the discontent, the 
unsatisfied aspirations which have 
existed there for a hundred years; 
but the immense majority of the 
French would certainly declare, if 
they thought at all, that the ac- 
cession of the rightful king would 
increase all those disorders instead 
of curing them. The truth is, that 
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the gentlemen and ladies who com- 
pose the Legitimist party, though 
bearers of historic names, though 
owners of lands and _ chateaux, 
though generally excellent and most 
charitable, have utterly failed to 
lead even the labourers on their 
farms to their way of thinking. 
They all own frankly that they are 
powerless in their own villages, that 
such of them as are now deputies 
will most probably not get in again 
at the next election, and that their 
country neighbours are ceasing to 
show them the slightest personal re- 
spect or courtesy. How can a small 
gathering of well-born people, which 
has but just attempted to re-enter 
public life after a voluntary ostra- 
cism of forty years, which has no 
following and no power in the coun- 
try, which is abandoned even by 
the population of those once loyal 
western districts where ‘ Dieu et le 
Roi” were almost equally adored, 
which calls on France to again 
admit the theory of divine right 
which it stamped out in ’89,—how 
can such an isolated, feeble group 
have the audacity to imagine that it 
can succeed? It imagines it because 
intensity of conviction blinds its 
members to the difficulties of their 
task—because they are so certain 
they are right, that they are unable 
to hesitate or doubt. So they push 
on to an end which appears to be 
as unattainable in the Chamber as 
it is in the country ; for, as has just 
been said, Legitimacy no more pos- 
sesses a majority in the former than 
in the latter. 

And yet it is in Legitimacy alone 
that a fixed principle of action can 
at this moment be found in France. 
It is there only that we see devotion 
to an unvarying idea, fidelity to a 
faith, a flag, and a name; it is there 
that loyalty and duty assume a tan- 
gible, evident form; it is there, and 
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there only, that religion is proclaimed 
to be a national necessity. But these 
very merits, these very virtues, con- 
stitute precisely the difficulties which 
bar the way to the Comte de Cham- 
bord. The French do not want 
them, and appear in no way inclined 
to accept them, so far at least as any 
opinion can be formed on present 
appearances and present probabili- 
ties. Two-thirds of them care ab- 
solutely nothing about anything 
whatever, unless it interests their 
pockets ; the other third, which in- 
cludes all the people who have a 
political opinion of any kind, are 
divided into groups, none of which 
represent the nation, but of which the 
Radical party is evidently the most 
numerous as well as the most noisy. 
But the indifferents, who are twice 
as many as the politicians, are all 
merely instinctive Conservatives, 
without any sort of opinion, with- 
out the slightest preference for any 
special form of government. They 
call neither for a Republic, nor for 
Royalty, nor for an Empire, nor for 
anything else in particular. They 
want nothing but order and good 
wages; and any government under 
whose rule they enjoyed these two 
results would be certain of their 
support, whatever be its title or its 
shape. That support, however, 
would come afterwards, not before; 
it would never present an active 
character; it would in no degree 
contribute to a modification of the 
existing state of things, which, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, 
satisfies momentarily the mass of the 
population, and which none but the 
two extremes really desire to see 
changed. Ifthe Comte de Chambord, 
by some undiscovered process, were 
to become King of France, he would, 
most probably, be cheerfully ac- 
cepted by the majority, provided 
the crops were good and work abun- 
dant during his reign; but no one 
outside his immediate following will 
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raise his hand to put him on the 
throne, for no one can see what pos- 
sible advantage could accrue to him- 
self from so doing. One can under- 
stand that the extreme Left should 
have a “tail,” for it pretends to 
offer something tempting to its sol- 
diers; it talks of “‘ redressing social 
wrongs ;” it appeals to appetites 
and passions; it promises material 
satisfactions, and the suppression 
of classes, and the destruction of 
distinctions and superiorities. But 
the Legitimists, on the contrary, are 
like early Christians — they speak a 
language unknown to our genera- 
tion, a language of honour and of 
faith, of self-sacrifice and _patriot- 
ism; and, like the early Christians 
again, they practise what they preach. 
Every man of them who could carry 
a musket was in the army during 
the German war, and the list of their 
killed and wounded includes all the 
great names of France. Now that 
peace has come again, as they can 
do nothing in their villages, they 
are setting up schools and clubs in 
the great towns in order to moralise 
the people; they are publicly mani- 
festing their faith by pilgrimages 
and prayer; they are struggling 
honestly to do their duty. And yet, 
with all these efforts, they are exer- 
cising scarcely any influence; with 
all their pluck and patience and ex- 
ample, they are doing but little good 
as yet, and are attaining no political 
result whatever. They may effect— 
indeed they do effect, as any one 
can see in the Cercles Catholiques 
d’Ouvriers which have recently been 
established in Paris and elsewhere— 
a certain limited amount of local 
improvement in certain city parishes : 
with time and persistent energy that 
improvement may extend, and some 
day, perhaps, the struggle which is 
now beginning against the teaching 
of the Radicals may end by produc- 
ing a real change. But the Comte 
de Chambord cannot wait for that. 
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With their aspirations and their 
necessities of to-day the people will 
never ask for him; and as he says 
he will not come unless he is called 
for by the nation, he ‘does not seem 
likely to come at all—unless, indeed, 
as many of his adherents gravely 
state will be the case, a miracle is 
specially performed in his behalf. 

Failing his assumption of the 
crown of his fathers, it is difficult to 
see what other possible candidate has 
an immediate chance of the vacant 
throne. The Comte de Paris has just 
declared that so long as his cousin 
lives he will stand upon its steps, 
and will never sit on its velvet seat. 
His party may try perhaps to push 
him there against his will; but he 
has the reputation of being an 
honest man, and it cannot be sup- 
posed that he will fail to carry out 
the pledge which he has voluntarily 
given. As for the Prince Imperial, 
it would be absurd to discuss his 
prospects now: they may possibly 
become the most serious of all at 
some future date; but, for the mo- 
ment, not even the wildest French 
impossibility can open the door to 
him. He must run a waiting race, in 
the hope that he can come in and win 
when the others are all used up. 
Fate has handicapped him heavily, 
and his only chance is to husband 
his strength. There is a sympathy 
for him in many classes of Eng- 
lish society, and his return to his 
father’s place would provoke some 
satisfaction here, though he repre- 
sents no principle, though there is 
no moral significance in his name, 
and though he himself, according 
to his own declaration on the 15th 
of August, can be but a crowned 
Radical. 

And yet, serious as are the objec- 
tions to it, an ultimate Bonapartist 
restoration seems, according to the 
apparent probabilities of the future, 
to be the least unlikely of the three 
Monarchical eventualities. ‘Its reali- 


sation would be, for the moment, 
even more difficuit than that of 
either of the other two solutions; 
but it must be borne in mind that, 
while neither Legitimacy nor Or- 
leanism have the slightest root in 
the mass of the population, the 
memory of Imperialism, 6n the con- 
trary, still produces a_ hesitating, 
half-unwilling, but very real effect 
on at least one-half of the French 
people. Some day this may tell, in 
spite of the indifference which pre- 
vents all action now. In the Cham- 
ber the Bonapartist group is by far 
the smallest, but it is energetic, 
experienced, audacious, and capable 
of seeing and seizing opportunities. 
If ever their turn should come, 
they will not imitate the example 
of the two Bourbon princes: they 
will manifest no scruples, will stand 
out for no conditions, but will lay 
hold of power on any terms and by 


‘any means. Their ways have, at 


all -vents, the merit of being prac- 
tical; they fit themselves, with 
supple cleverness, to the varying 
exigencies of their difficult position. 
They voted against the Radicals on 
the 24th of May; now they think 
it is worth while to throw them a 
bone, so they put into the mouth 
of the young prince the Socialist 
axiom, “tout pour le peuple et par 
le peuple.” This is perhaps the 
best way to recover the lost crown ; 
and though these changes of atti- 
tude do not indicate any fixity of 


rules of conduct or any definite con- - 


victions, they prove, af all events, a 
business-like intention of dealing 
with difficulties as they arise, and 
of suiting decisions to circumstances. 
All this is not particularly virtuous, 
but it is essentially practical ; and 
the effect of it, in the present state 
of French parties, may well be, that 
while the two extremes are holding 
out violently for the utmost they 
can claim, the Empire will some day 
slip in between them, with no obli- 
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gatory progamme, but with fair 
promises to everybody. The Comte 
de Chambord, if he were king, would 
put principles above interests, duties 
above power—noble motives and 
pure intentions would be his springs 
of government; and though his 
efforts might wholly fail, from ina- 
daptability to the existing conditions 
of life and politics, they would, at 
all events, be watched from the out- 
side with sincere respect. Napoleon 
the Fourth would come in on 
another platform; he would not 
employ the same methods, he would 
not attain the same ends, but he 
might not improbably establish a 
vigorous and durable Government 
on the ashes of other people’s 
failures. 

All this, however, is future—inde- 
finitely future. Legitimacy is the 
one fruit which looks thus far to 
be growing almost ripe enough for 
plucking ; but it seems, unfortu- 
nately, as if it were going to prema- 
turely wither and fall off the tree. 


If so, as a third Empire is evidently 
impossible for the moment, and as 
no Orleanist candidate exists, we 
shall necessarily see another patch- 
ing up of the provisoire, with an 
‘extension of the Marshal’s powers 
for a period, and another struggle 
dawning after the general election. 
If this should happen, France will 
have, at least, the consolation of 
possessing, temporarily, an honest, 
frank, straight-going Government, 
furnishing a strong contrast to its 
subtle, slippery predecessor, and 
possessing a large share of public 
confidence. It must end some day ; 
for, with all their inherent careless- 
ness about politics, the unmoving 
mass of Frenchmen will finish by 
recognising that they cannot go on 
for ever as they are; but mean- 
while, until one of the impending 
sovereigns has finally lodged himself 
at the Elysée, France may indeed 
rejoice over the victory of the 24th 
of May, and may, most reasonably, 
thank the men who won it. 








Autumn. 


AUTUMN. 


Tis the golden gleam 6f an autumn day, 
With the soft rain raining as if in play; 

And a tender touch upon everything, 

As if autumn remembered the days of spring. 


In the listening woods there is not a breath 
To shake their gold to the sward beneath ; 
And a glow as of sunshine upon them lies, 
Though the sun is hid in the shadowed skies. 


The cock’s clear crow from the farmyard comes, 
The muffled bell from the belfry booms, 

And faint and dim, and from far away, 

Come the voices of children in happy play. 


O’er the mountains the white rain draws its veil, 
And the black rooks, cawing, across them sail, 
While nearer the swooping swallows skim 

er the stcel-grey river’s fretted brim. 


No sorrow upon the landscape weighs, 
No grief for the vanished summer days, 
But a sense of peaceful and calm repose 
Like that which age in its autumn knows, 


The spring-time longings are past and gone, 
The passions of summer no longer are known, 
The harvest is gathered, and autumn stands 
Serenely thoughtful with folded hands. 


Over all is thrown a memorial hue, 

A glory ideal the real ne’er knew ; 

For memory sifts from the past its pain, 
And suffers its beauty alone to remain. 


With half a smile and with half a sigh 
It ponders the past that has hurried by ; 
Sees it, and feels it, and loves it all, 
Content it has vanished beyond recall. 


O glorious autumn, thus serene, 

Thus living and loving all that has been! 
Thus calm and contented let me be 

When the autumn of age shali come to me. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE RECESS. 


Wuen last we presumed to write 
about politics, we found occasion— 
and we had the greatest pleasure in 
so doing—to bear testimony to Mr. 
Bright’s loyalty to his opinions, and 
to the honesty of those opinions 
generally. We said that the right 
honourable gentleman’s views had 
been extremely narrow, but that, 
according to his lights, he spoke out 
candidly and clearly ; also, that 
since he felt the responsibility of 
office, his vigorous intellect had 
mounted to a level where the range 
of his vision had been much en- 
larged. It would be most painful 
to be obliged to modify or contra- 
dict the witness which we, though 
Mr. Bright’s political opponents, 


have thus recorded; and we wish 
that it may hold true as loug as Mr. 
Bright may continue to te a public 
man, or we may care to write about 
Notwithstanding which wish, 


him. 
we must admit that Mr. Bright has, 
since we commended him, puzzled 
us not a little by some expressions 
of his which we have seen in print, 
and the authenticity of which has 
not, to our knowledge, been called 
in question. The enigma may per- 
haps be explained by-and-by, but 
in the meanwhile it is disagreeable 
to reflect that the right hon. gentle- 
man should have even appeared to 
compromise in any way his reputa- 
tion for single-mindedness. 

It has been reporteed that a Re- 
publican Club, or some other patri- 
otic Association at Staleybridge, 
having heard the glad tidings of Mr. 
Bright’s return to office, wrote to 
ask him whether that return might 
be regarded as an earnest of de- 
creased expenditure, and of legisla- 
tion more radically searching and 
purifying than has yet been vouch- 
safed to us. The mere putting of 
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this question betrayed a little mis- 
trust of Mr. Bright: it is only in 
very modern days that the meaning 
of his accession to office could ad- 
mit of a question. However, the 
patriots of Staleybridge seem to be 
an inquisitive species, and perhaps 
they ask questions for asking’s sake, 
about matters of which the whole 
world is already thoroughly ad- 
vised. They might think it worth 
their while to demand of Mr. 
Ayrton whether he was likely to 
insult anybody, or of Mr. Lowe 
whether he would be inclined to 
manage a small job if opportunity 
should offer; or they might put 
Lord Granville to the trouble of 
assuring them that he will knock 
undér to any foreign power that 
may menace him. It is certainly 
difficult to see why these politicians 
should be so superfluous as to call 
upon Mr. Bright just now for a 
pledge of his constancy to his prin- 
ciples. They did not, surely, ex- 
pect him to tell them that now, as 
a Minister, he had abandoned , those 
great doctrines by inculcating which 
through his whole life he has risen 
to notoriety and power. But we 
do not propose to inquire further 
into the motives of the Staleybridge 
reformers; it is rather with Mr. 
Bright’s curious reply to them that 
we are at present concerned. A 
remarkable answer it certainly is, 
affording matter for much cogitation. 
He tells them that he wishes “ that 
the public were more interested in 
the question of public expenditure, 
and would compel the Administra- 
tion and the House of Commons to 
a still greater economy.” 

The first startling inference to 
be drawn from these remarks is, 
that the public is not in any effec- 
tual degree interested in the ques- 
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tion of public expenditure. How 
then shall we understand all that 
Mr. Bright with so much force and 
iteration has been telling us for a 
quarter of a century? He certainly 
bade us believe that the people’s 
heart was set upon a reduction of 
the national expenditure; it was 
because he and others promised to 
reduce the expenditure that the 
people called them to office. The 
obstacle to reduction, we were in- 
formed, was not the lukewarmness 
of the people, nor of Mr. Bright and 
his party, but the inveterate corrup- 
tion of those who held office before 
Mr. Bright, who from wilfulness 
and wantonness squandered our re- 
sources on senseless, unprofitable, 
unjust, and even criminal objects, 
and who by corrupt influence kept 
hold of power, and robbed and 
impoverished us in despite of the 
popular will. The great remedy 
was to displace and utterly to 
confound this corrupt dynasty, 
both the place-men and the support- 
ers of place-men, and to replace 
them by patriots of Mr. Bright’s 
way of thinking; then should the 
popular desires be carried into act, 
then should the galling burdens of 
the country be removed, while out 
of the diminished revenue should 
able and high-souled economists 
make more efficient provision than 
had been dreamt of in the days of 
expense and oppression. Well, as 
we know, all the conditions have 
been fulfilled, and yet here are the 
men of Staleybridge evincing some 
scepticism as to the realisation of 
the expected benefit; and here is 
Mr. Bright alleging that something 
more is required from the people— 
something which he only ventures 
to wish for—before they can derive 
benefit from what they have already 
done! Either, then, the ardour of 
the people for retrenchment has 
cooled very much since the days 
when in their name and as their 


spokesman Mr. Bright used to thun- 
der for a decreased expenditure, or 
else Mr. Bright has all this time 
misunderstood, and consequently 
misrepresented, the popular feeling, 
The latter explanation is probably 
the true one: the demagogue, moy- 
ing in a little world of his own, 
mistook the voices of cliques like 
that at Staleybridge for the voices of 
the great body of the people. The 
Minister has found out that the 
people properly so called are not 
half so inconsiderate and unreason- 
able as he represented them. And 
thus Mr. Bright, at this time of day, 
seeks to excite in the people that 
passion for arbitrarily starving the 
public service, which, according to 
his ofi-recorded assertion, has been 
the engrossing desire of their souls 
for the last half-century. There 
has evidently been great misappre- 
hension somewhere. 

But why must the people take a 
deeper interest in saving money, 
and why must they compel the 
Ministry and the House of Com- 
mons to greater economy? Mr. 
Bright and his party are in office; 
they themselves have to make 
provision for the expenditure, and 
to recommend to the House of 
Commons what that expenditure 
should be. What need of pres- 
sure, then? The power is in their 
own hands; they have only to 
make their reductions freely, and 
the economical desires of the Staley- 
bridge and other clubs will be 
speedily satisfied. But, as we sug- 
gested before, these clubs are found 
not to be, nor to represent, the 
people of England; and Mr. Bright 
seems at length to perceive that 
without the determined support of 
the people, Ministers, if they wish 
to keep their places, must be careful 
even in retrenching. 

This perception, however, of the 
necessity of the people’s co-opera- 
tion never appeared in Mr. Bright's 
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speeches of old. Then we might 
fairly infer his belief to have 
been that a Minister might do as 
he listed, and was responsible for 
every jot or tittle which was in 
contradiction to the rules which 
Mr. Bright prescribed. Any one 
who failed to come entirely up 
to Mr. Bright’s standard was de- 
nounced as corrupt. Now, how 
would Mr. Bright like to have the 
measure which he meted out to others 
measured to him again? How 
would he like to be stigmatised as 
corrupt, because, having Ministerial 
power, he nevertheless finds himself 
unable to effect arbitrary retrench- 
ments in the face of common-sense ? 
Yet when he was dealing about his 
abuse, he never for a moment ad- 
mitted that there might possibly be 
a very good defence made for the 
conduct of those whom he was 
holding up to odium. Now that he 
is in this difficulty between his pro- 
mises and his practice, it must surely 
have occurred to him that it is pos- 
sible to come short of the expecta- 
tion or the desires of certain sections 
of the people without being dis- 
honest or indifferent to duty. We 
can quite understand that his pre- 
sent predicament is one of which 
Mr. Bright never had a conception 
until he drifted into it. And we 
don’t want to return railing for rail- 
ing; but we should be very glad if 
Mr. Bright, seeing the vicissitudes 
to which office may subject public 
men, would be a little less injurious 
hereafter in his judgments of others. 

But our difficulties regarding Mr. 
Bright's language are not yet at an 
end. Only about eighteen months 
since he allowed it to be stated in 
the newspapers as coming from him, 
that he would not give his con- 
fidence to any Ministry which would 
sanction a public expenditure of 
more than seventy millions. Now 
Mr. Gladstone’s Administration has 
been spending more than seventy 


millions a-year. The estimates 
amount to more than that; and the 
estimates do not show the whole 
outlay — they do not show the 
American tribute nor Mr. Cardwell’s 
loan. So the only way in which we 
can reconcile Mr. Bright’s return to 
office with his declaration above 
stated, is by supposing that he has 
obtained a promise from the Cabinet 
that the expenses of 1874-75 shall 
be not more than seventy millions. 
But of what value would such a 
promise be, when, according to Mr. 
Bright's own showing, the reduction 
cannot be made without the zeal- 
ous co-operation of the people? 
It is true the Ministry may do their 
best to keep such a promise, and 
this thought brings us to another 
reflection. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government cer- 
tainly was bound by promise to 
reduce the national expenditure, 
but instead of reducing, they have 
increased it. Before they obtained 
office they could not find language 
strong enough to denounce the 
excessive expenditure of their pre- 
decessors ; but as soon as office was 
secured they began to spend our 
money Javishly, and have continued 
to spend it. As we do not believe 
that the public service can be properly 
furnished at a low rate, the mere 
expense is not, in our view, a griev- 
ance. But electors who contributed 
to raising this Ministry to power, in 
the hope that the burdens would be 
diminished, have certainly a strong 
ground of complaint against it; and 
they not only speak out their dis- 
content, but they make it disagree- 
ably felt when called upon to send 
up new members to the House of 
Commons. One can hardly wonder 
that they are indignant, for they 
scarcely understand that such pro- 
mises, though easy to make, are hard 
to keep. Neither do we think that 
their displeasure can have much. 
abated when they were told, as Mr.. 
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Bright has told them, and as Mr. 
Gladstone has hinted more than 
once, that the fault lies not with 
the Government but with the peo- 
ple. The electors will naturally ask 
what more they are expected to do. 
They not only by their voices called 
the Ministry to power, but they 
gave them an immense majority in 
the House of Commons, and in many 
instances they charged their repre- 
sentatives to support the Govern- 
ment without question. After they 
have done all this, it must sound like 
an insult to be told that place-men 
do not keep their promises because 
the people do not show sufficient 
interest in the question of public 
expenditure ! 

Mr. Bright must remember, too, 
that though he may plead the dif- 
ficulty and impolicy of reducing 
established expenditure, it is not 
simply by not effecting reductions 
that he and his colleagues outraged 
the economists. A great many large 
expenses which the country could 
well have dispensed with, and would 
never have originated, were the in- 
vention of the Ministry, and would 
not have been incurred if Ministers 
had not devised them. The money 
which was paid to America, and 
the cost of the commission which 
preceded the payment, cannot be 
charged upon the indifference of the 
people, neither can the redemption 
of officers’ commissions, nor the large 
loan for buying the militia barracks. 
Whether these outlays were judi- 
cious or otherwise is not now the 
question ; but it is a question how 
the voluntary entering into these 
obligations can be reconciled with 
the promises to save the public 
money. 

The promises and pledges given 
by public men are invariably re- 
membered — more persistently re- 
membered, perhaps, than is always 
agreeable to their authors. If Mr. 
Bright finds now that promises 


which he formerly made, in perfect 
good faith but in ignorance of the 
objections to keeping them, cannot 
be fulfilled, we hope that he will 
say so like a man. It would be 
very much beneath him to use 
evasions, or to attempt to shift on 
to the shoulders of the people a 
blame which cannot attach to them. 
The memory of these vain promises 
is, no doubt, disagreeable enough ; 
but they must be encountered some- 
how, and to meet them manfully is 
the best way. 

Let us turn now from Mr. Bright 
to Mr. Lowe, who has been talking 
at Sheffield, and see whether a 
moral cannot be gleaned also from 
the latter gentleman’s afflictions. 
It is clear that this English people 
is, in Mr. Lowe’s opinion, under 
such a curse as was denounced by a 
prophet of old; their heart is fat— 
they cannot see, hear, or under- 
stand. But he, in his speech, under- 
took to lighten their darkness, and 
to explain what would never have oc- 
curred to their simplicity — namely, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s Government, 
though made up of middle-aged 
Ministers, is the most enterpris- 
ing, the most successful, and the 
most useful Government that these 
realms have been blessed with. He 
affirmed all this with an earnest- 
ness which left no doubt that he 
had got to believe it; and he 
showed that in this general confes- 
sion of faith, there is a little es- 
sential clause setting forth that the 
Right Honourable Robert Lowe is 
about the most meritorious of public 
servants past or present, although 
the public is slow to allow it. A 
stranger entering the Cutlers’ Hall 
during this eulogy might have 
guessed who the speaker was, see- 
ing that there is only one man in 
England who can have so much 
good to say of Mr. Lowe. The 
sagacious Dugald Dalgetty—(a war- 
rior, by the way, who would have 
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appreciated the Cutlers’ hospitality, 
and returned thanks for the army 
at perhaps some length) — after 
hearing from a muffled stranger 
unmeasured praise of the Marquis 
of Argyle, at once remarked, “I 
never heard so much good of him 
before; you must know the 
Marquis well, or rather you must 
be the Marquis himself.” The 
shibboleths of Mr. Lowe and of 
Dalgetty’s Marquis are of one kind, 
expressing conscious high desert, 
and the propriety of taking that 
desert from under a bushel. It 
would be ,cruel in the people to 
dispute Mr. Lowe’s opinion pf him- 
self, and he is not likely to shake 
their opinion of him; but now as 
to his sorrows. Mr. Lowe is much 
distressed at the ungracious return 
which the public makes to him for 
his valuable services. If, as he 
supposes, Mr. Lowe has deserved 
particularly well of his country, he 
certainly is of all men the worst 
used. Not only is he not saluted 
with grateful sounds of commenda- 
tion or appreciation, but we fear 
that resentment and condemnation 
but too often follow him. These 
are but a sorry recompense for days 
of care and nights of watching. 
But as we read Mr. Lowe’s lamenta- 
tion spoken to the Cutlers, we con- 
fess that neither his merit nor the 
ingratitude of the nation looks so 
monstrous as he represents it. He 
knows the labour and worry which 
he has gone through, no doubt, 
and is fain to make them the 
measure of his desert. But unfor- 
tunately the people do not value 
the labour for what it cost him, but 
for what it has given them. Looked 
at in this way, the insensibility of 
the public does not appear quite 
so heinous as it does through Mr. 
Lowe’s spectacles. We know that 
we were promised efficiency with 
economy, and yet most people are of 
opinion that we have got neither 
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the one nor the other. We were to 
have a contented and grateful Ire- 
land; but while the desire of separa- 
tion from England is more prevalent 
among the Irish than ever it was, 
and while we in England are busy- 
ing ourselves in devising means for 
allaying Irish disaffection, just as if 
no great message of peace had been 
lately uttered, we can hardly ac- 
knowledge much obligation in this 
respect. Then, however cruelly it 
may have tried the powers of Mr. 
Lowe and his colleagues to cancel 
the treaty of Paris, and pay tribute 
to America, actions of this kind are 
repugnant toc the spirit and prin- 
ciples which have always animated 
Britons. It is almost impossible to 
laud and thank people for doing 
things, however grandly conceived, 
when the thought of those things 
brings a blush of shame into your 
cheek. The country was exceed- 
ingly careless about the ballot when 
it was before Parliament, and is not 
quite sure that it likes it now, so 
that it has not any compliment to 
pay on that score. Perhaps the 
Education Act might have been re- 
cognised as a boon had not Minis- 
ters shown that they might be 
tempted to desert it themselves. 
This kind of stock-taking is not 
likely, one sees, to make the nation’s 
gratitude gush very freely. But of 
all Mr. Lowe’s heart-burnings, Eng- 
land’s insensibility to his faithful 
watchfulness over the expenditure 
brings him the greatest. That he 
might the more effectually controi 
the cost of the various departments 
of the State, he assumed duties and 
responsibilities which had not before 
his time been undertaken by Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer, Though 
he does not claim to be considered 
a brilliant financial genius, he thinks 
that he at least deserves credit for 
keeping everybody’s outlay down 
to the very lowest figure. And yet 
he is rewarded with odium and 
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abuse. His case, as stated by the 
right hon. gentleman himself, is 
hard and pitiable. But the popular 
instinct is not, probably, so much 
at fault as Mr. Lowe and many of 
his friends would have us believe; 
the people know why they are dis- 
atisfied. As, so far as we know, 
the root of this matter has not been 
fairly reached, we will say what we 
believe to be the real reason why Mr. 
Lowe’s labours in the field of finance 
are not appreciated, It is this. 
When Mr. Lowe and his colleagues 
took office, they allowed it to be 
understood, if they did not expressly 
affirm, that great and scandalous 
waste and misappropriations of the 
public money had been habitually 
practised, but that now, with a pure 
and noble-minded set of officials in 
power, such practices would at once 
be put a stop to. The public, of 
course, naturally looked to see a 
huge job extinguished here, or a 
scandalous excrescence abolished 
there, the service freed from _ its 
vast entourage of corruption and 
reduced to its simple natural form, 
while the State should be credited 
with the millions which had gone 
to maintain the unwholesome fun- 
gus. No candid -person in the 
kingdom will deny that such an 
expectation was raised: Ministers 
themselves, we believe, cannot deny 
it. If, then, this was the universal 
expectation, can we wonder that the 
people are angry ? Can we wonder 
if they say, ‘‘ A fig for your cheese-par- 
ings and flint-skinnings! where are 
the tens of thousands that you were to 
rescue from jobbery and nepotism ?” 
Nobody denies that Mr. Lowe has 
been indefatigable in starving the 
real working service; but what is 
denied is, that that starving can be 
a substitute for the savings of a 
very different character which were 
looked for. Mr. Lowe could not, of 
course, correct abuses which did not 


exist; his mistake was in proclaim- 
ing, or in belonging to a Ministry 
which proclaimed, that there were 
such abuses, and that they were 
about to purge our system of them. 
He is paying the penalty now of 
the pretences under which his party 
came to power. Not only is the 
country disappointed of a large and 
just retrenchment; it is indignant 
at having been made a party to un- 
justly imputing to former Adminis- 
trations grave errors in the matter 
of expenditure, whereas it turns out 
that those Administrations spent less 
money than the Gladstone Govern- 
ment. The people feels that it owes 
some a@mende to those statesmen 
whom it allowed to be so unjustly 
defamed; and so it lets Mr. Lowe 
see that it thinks him an unprofit- 
able servant, his pains notwithstand- 
ing. ‘The response would probably 
have been extremely cold if what 
we have stated had been the whole 
case of the people against him; but 
he cannot forget—at any rate the 
people does not forget — that not 
only has he not convicted others of 
iniquity, but that he has been figur- 
ing before the public asa party to cer- 
tain transactions which will not bear 
looking into at all. There is a beam 
in his own eye, so that he is hardly 
a fit physician for other men’s motes. 
In the Zanzibar and the post-office 
telegraph affairs we have instances 
of gross waste and carelessness; 
and in the revival of offices, such as 
the judge-advocate-general’s, which 
had been abolished as unnecessary, 
we see the mere interest of party 
favoured at the expense of the State. 
We do not make against Mr. Lowe 
a charge of corruption and jobbing, 
and should have no pleasure in 
knowing that such a charge was 
established ; for our belief is that he 
would not condescend to those prac- 
tices. He has, however, not pre- 
vented them. He who was to have 
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repaired the wrong-doings of others 
has to defend himself against 
charges of wrong-doing! Possibly 
Mr. Lowe is smarting for the boasts 
and accusations made by others. 
His general character would show 
him to be above making unfounded 
accusations against his adversaries, 
or mounting to power by practis- 
ing on the credulity of the vulgar. 
Yet, even if it be so, Mr. Lowe 
has brought about his own discom- 
fiture. He, being a man of inde- 
pendent mind, should not have cast 
in his lot with such colleagues. 
He would seem to be in a false 
position altogether, and _ perhaps 
he sees that now. The offer of of- 
fice was, no doubt, a great tempta- 
tion; but office was hardly worth 
such vexation of spirit as Mr. Lowe 
is experiencing. He would be much 
more congenially employed, we 
imagine, in a cave, picking to pieces 
the subtleties of Mr. Gladstone and 
others, and making sturdy protests 
against demagogism. He is a Lib- 


eral, no doubt, but he does not be- 
long to the ‘‘own flesh and blood” 


school, or the school that would 
govern Ireland according to Irish 
ideas. His proper place would 
seem to be with politicians of the 
stamp of Mr. Horsman and Mr. 
Fawcett. He may feel bound in 
honour to stay and fall with the 
Ministry, since he took service with 
the middle-aged conjurers, but we 
shall marvel if he is ever again 
found consorting with such practi- 
tioners. Sentiment and cant do 
not suit Mr. Lowe, neither, pro- 
bably, has he any particular admi- 
ration for the “ unco-guid.” He 
is much more at home when de- 
nouncing humbug, or when, hav- 
ing taken up a position from con- 
viction of its strength, he can try 
to make it good against all comers, 
without trusting to partiality or 
affection. He will never get the 
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elbow-room that he requires for 
making the most of his talents 
while he is linked to Mr. Gladstone. 
Very likely it is his want of sym- 
pathy with Ministerial arts that has 
made Mr. Lowe so taciturn since 
he took office. He appears to 
think, and we certainly think, that 
he has been losing his time, deny- 
ing free scope to his talents, and 
injuring his reputation for the last 
four years. Our contemporary the 
‘Spectator’ says of him, “he has 
bungled publicly, and earned the 
public gratitude as privately as 
possible.” So privately, it might 
have been added, that neither he 
himself, nor any of his admirers, 
except the ‘Spectator,’ is aware 
of his having earned it at all 
It was a misfortune for him that 
Mr. Gladstone thought it advisable 
to buy him in. But we trust 
that, his middle-age notwithstand- 
ing, there is yet a career open to 
him, and that on his next public 
appearance we may be able to sym- 
pathise with him a little more 
frequently than has been possible 
in his present connection. 

While we are writing we will 
say a few words concerning a per- 
sonage very different from Mr. 
Bright or Mr. Lowe. If we were 
disposed to vaunt our sagacity, we 
might call attention to the manner 
in which Mr. Gladstone, by his 
acts and his development of his 
character, is justifying to the letter 
every word that we have written 
concerning him. Lower and lower 
he sinks in public estimation with 
every month that passes over him. 
His incapacity for governing having 
become a proverb, and the time- 
serving character of his acts com- 
ing more and more into full view, 
his policy unsuccessful, his popu- 
larity gone, it is difficult to con- 
ceive a more melancholy spectacle 
than he presents. To some men 
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it is a misfortune to be taken on 
trust, and to be credited with all 
sorts of abilities and fine qualities 
on their own promises and profes- 
sions. They have need to show 
well afterwards, for those who dis- 
count their claims to public favour 
will insist on having full value 
for what they advance. Mr. Glad- 
stone has cut quite as good a figure 
as we ever expected; but how 
must he seem to those who not 
long ago hailed him as “a Daniel 
come to judgment, yea, a Daniel,” 
and believed that “ light and under- 
standing and wisdom like the wis- 
dom of the gods,” would be found 
in him, and that he would stop 
the mouths of lions? Of course 
these unhappy admirers are cruelly 
disappointed; and as they see the 
sawdust shaken, pinch by pinch, 
out of the puppet which they made 
an idol, their vexation must be a 
thing to thank God on. How 


can they ever forgive themselves 
so cajoled by specious 


for being 
words ? 
There is not in Great Britain 
at this moment a man except him- 
self—if indeed he be an exception 
—who can tell us what Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme of legislation is. 
All know that he _ holds far- 
reaching designs just now, but 
none can tell how far they ex- 
tend. He is, perhaps, the first 
instance of a Minister, trusted with 
large power by the people, of whom 
it might be said that his aims, or 
his possible measures, are not even 
in the loosest way defined. We 
have no guarantee, not the slightest 
assurance even, that he would not, 
if it should suit personal or party 
interests, go in for a republic, the 
suppression of religious worship, 
general confiscation, or any other wild 
anarchical idea. He avoids all ex- 
position of his principles and designs 
in order, perhaps, that he may here- 
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after be open to the assumption of 
any tenet which may answer the 
purpose of the moment. This dark 
and not very honourable game may 
seem to suit very well the aims of 
the person who plays it, but how 
will it suit the views of the people 
of these kingdoms? Will they be 
content to give blind support to a 
Minister whose course cannot be 
divined from day to day? Will 
they give carte blanche to a man 
whose designs may end only with 
our whole political system? It is 
true that they gave him uncondi- 
tional support once; but experience 
of the uses to which that power was 
put has made them cautious. They 
will, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
take the measure of the man whom 
they may next delight to honour, 
and ascertain the scope of his plans 
before letting him have his will. 
The endeavour to explain how 
the so lately belauded Mr. Gladstone 
can be set at naught as he now is, 
is exercising the press severely. 
Solutions of the puzzle are offered 
from every quarter, some very 
simple if not convincing, others 
fanciful and far-fetched. We, who 
always foresaw the reverse that was 
in store for the right hon. gentle- 
man, have no difficulty whatever 
in understanding what the thing 
means. It means this: that Mr. 
Gladstone is not the man that he 
was taken to be, and that, as a 
complete failure, the country has 
no patience with him. If it be 
replied that this is nonsense— 
that the Premier’s abilities, whether 
he be in or out of office, are unde- 
niable, and that he is continually 
giving proof of the high quality and 
the vast amount of the work that he 
can accomplish—we say that talent 
for making a brilliant display out of 
office, and talent for practical gov- 
ernment, are widely different things 
—things which may coexist in one 
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person, but which by no means ne- 
cessarily coexist. In the power of 
words, and perhaps in’the power 
of applying his mind to affairs, Mr. 
Gladstone may be unsurpassed ; but 
he is without discernment, without 
experience of the world, without 
knowledge of men; fond of theo- 
ries, hard to convince, always con- 
ciliatory, and, with all that, very 
apt to make concessions at the 
wrong time. Neither is the inca- 
pacity which we impute inconsist- 
ent with considerable ability; for 
surely he is not the only man who, 
when called to office, has been found 
to be hindered rather than aided 
by his talents, which, uncontrolled 
by the rein of discretion, like wild 
horses, only hurry their possessor 
fast to destruction. We can at any 
rate point to one other public man 
of whom excellent things were ex- 
pected, because, in a long career out 
of place, he had electrified people by 
his eloquence, and because in oppo- 
sition he could scathe and brow- 
beat his antagonists ; but who, on 
the first contact, as it were, with 
official responsibility, showed him- 
self utterly incapable, and at once 
sank out of notice as a statesman, 
becoming thereafter an inexhaust- 
ible source of sarcasm and fun for 
‘Punch.’ Let any man reflect on the 
career of the late Lord Brougham, 
and he will see how the possessor 
of undeniably brilliant talents can, 
when trusted with office, show him- 
self to be far below mediocrity, in 
fact ridiculous and contemptible, in 
the conduct of affairs. We do not 
mean that there is any great like- 
ness between Lord Brougham and 
Mr. Gladstone; but still they are 
alike in this, that they both had 
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the ability to make the world be- 
lieve that they were qualified be- 
yond the common for a brilliant 
career as Ministers, and both, when 
brought to the touchstone of office, 
failed utterly. We do not expect to 
see our friend ‘Punch’ repeat with ° 
Mr. Gladstone the little attentions 
which he paid to Lord Brougham 
after his fall; but perhaps some 
younger and less considerate comic 
paper, welcoming a subject from 
which a good lasting joke is deriva- 
ble, may embalm Mr. Gladstone in 
its pages and cartoons, and keep his 
memory before a world that would 
otherwise be weary of him. 

Liberal writers are fond of deplor- 
ing the “triumph” which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reverse of fortune must give 
to the Conservatives. But this is a 
mistake. Our side claims no tri- 
umph in the matter. They have 
not stricken down the Government; 
they have not even wounded or 
galled it. Never, perhaps, had an 
Administration so little reason to 
complain of the attacks of their ad- 
versaries. Mr. Gladstone has done 
it all himself. He has a talent for 
breaking up a party, if for nothing 
else. He may say in the Themis- 
tocles vein,* only to somewhat diffe- 
rent purpose, ‘‘I can’t enjoy a joke; 
but I can make a powerful party a 
wreck of atoms.” The Opposition, 
observing his suicidal propensity, had 
only to give him plenty of rope, and 
he did the rest. 

There is one point in reference to 
which we cannot admit the same 
excuse for Mr. Gladstone as for 
Messrs. Bright and Lowe. It is pos- 
sible that either of the last-named 
gentlemen may, from his unacquaint- 
ance with official life, have believed 





_ * “The Speech of Themistocles, the Athenian, which was Haughtie and Arrogant, 
in taking so much to Himselfe, had been a Grave and Wise Observation and Censure, 


applied at large to others. 


Desired at a Feast to touch a Lute, he said, He could not 


= but yet he could make a small Towns a great City.’’—Bacon’s Essays, No. 
<xix, 
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the expenditure of Lord Derby’s 
Government to have been excessive, 
and that another Ministry would 
have no difficulty in greatly curtail- 
ing the outlay. But no such allow- 
ance can be made for Mr. Gladstone. 
He had been Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and must have known well 
that the expenditure was only what 
was absolutely necessary, and that 
no abatement could be made there- 
from without starving or crippling 
the public service. Nevertheless, 
he condescended to condemn the 
former Government for what it 
spent, and, as a bid for office, to 
hold out hopes of a greatly reduced 
expenditure. For this unworthy 
defamation, if for nothing else, he 
has merited general censure. 

Let the Ministry be but once dis- 
solved, and it will, we expect, be 
seen that many of the sections of 
which the Liberal party is com- 
posed are quite as much alive as 
we are to the deficiencies of their 
leader. As soon as the party shall 
have forfeited power, it will as 
usual begin to compose its internal 
quarrels, and to reorganise itself. 
But in doing so, it will probably 
swear allegiance to a new chief. It 
knows only too well how bad has 
been the management, how unsatis- 
factory the result: it must see that 
however often or decidedly it may 
acquire power, such guidance must 
soon reduce the power to impotence. 
Mr. Gladstone, when he loses office, 
will find that he has lost the confi- 
dence of his former supporters : after 
giving up his seals, he must give 
account of his stewardship, that 
he may be no longer steward. He 
has had his chance and has failed 
—miserably failed; now he must 
summon his patience to behold a 
fresh aspirant take the lead, while 
he, like Richard Cromwell (another 
failure), may point bitterly to the 
post of trust which he formerly 
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filled. Will he patiently subside 
into an inferior seat, or will he 
resent his deposition and_ shut 
up altogether? Anything at all 
is supposable, even a return to 
his early love, and to a steadfast 
conviction that a Protestant Stat 
Church in Ireland is required by 
justice and by policy. He is too 
fond of all that appertains to a cer- 
tain Mr. Gladstone to do a bit of 
Cranmer on ‘ that unworthy hand ;” 
but it is quite on the cards that he 
may talk and moan a good deal 
hereafter about the mischief which 
the hand has been so unworthy as to 
do. 

Our friends of the press tell us 
from day to day that the Premier's 
postponement of a general appeal to 
the people is a calculated and well- 
advised policy. He cannot, say 
they, be at a greater disadvantage 
than at present, and in the course 
of a few months he may be able to 
do something to draw back opinion ; 
therefore he does well to delay. We 
do not believe that this bad argu- 
ment, or any other argument, good 
or bad, influences him in this matter. 
He holds on from that mistaken 
feeling which prompts him to be 
immovable, even to his own detri- 
ment, when to yield might possi- 
bly gratify his opponents. The 
idea of Mr. Disraeli taking office, a 
strong and powerful Prime Minis- 
ter, is intensely disagreeable, and 
he will fight against it irrationally, 
although in the long-run favouring 
his competitor’s fortunes thereby. 
And while he is putting off the ap- 
peal which must at last decide his 
fate, he so acts as to diminish day 
by day his chance of escaping a 
most crushing reverse. Can it be 
doubted that, if he had gone boldly 
to the country at the time of pro- 
rogation, he would have been far 
better received than he is likely 
now to be after the little meaning- 
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less shifts and expedients which 
are resorted to in order that weak 
people may imagine some great and 
telling manceuvre to be in execution ? 
The shuffling of the cards that has 
been going on ever since the proro- 
gation, can, to thinking men, but 
serve to confirm the suspicion that 
the Ministry finds itself extremely 
weak, and wants to make us be- 
lieve that it is not so. It is not 
an extensive change, once for all, 
which, when accomplished, might 
have raised expectations of some re- 
sult hereafter; but it is a continual 
dribble of partial alterations suggest- 
ing distracted councils and extreme 
helplessness. And then, what man 
of common prudence, to say nothing 
of superior sagacity, would have got 
himself into the awkward—the al- 
most ridiculous—dilemma, in which 
Mr. Gladstone is placed, with re- 
gard to his seat for Greenwich ? 
We may assume that to make 
Ministerial changes without vaca- 
tion of seats was the sole object for 
which he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. As usual interpreting 
the law himself, and allowing no 
dissent from so august an interpreta- 
tion, he determined, that by accept- 
ing a new office in addition to that 
which he already held, he should 
not vacate his seat. He acted on 
his own judgment, and accepted 
the additional office—a most rash 
and dangerous proceeding; for it 
immediately comes out that the 
probability that he has by his act 
rendered the seat void, at least 
equals the probability that he has 
not. And here is the sorry predica- 
ment in which he stands: if, on 
his reporting his acceptance to the 
Speaker, that high functionary should 
declare that it is necessary to issue 
a writ for a new election, he will in 
all likelihood lose his seat alto- 
gether; if he fail to report the 
acceptance, he violates the law. So 
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far, Mr. Gladstone is understood to 
have chosen to violate the law rather 
than risk his seat, presuming to decide 
himself a question which the Speaker 
alone is competent at present to de- 
cide. As he is the only man in 
England who could of his mere will 
thus set the law at naught by keep- 
ing his new office from the cogni- 
sance of the Speaker, his conduct, if 
rightly reported, is simply tyranny. 
The great imprudence of giving 
oceasion for raising the question 
about the seat is eclipsed by the 
still greater imprudence of not obey- 
ing the law, now that he has brought 
himself within its operation. Better 
a hundred times to lose the seat, 
than to let it be known or supposed 
that the seat is kept in defiance of 
law. ‘The damaging remarks which 
we see presented from day to day, 
show sufficiently how this arbitrary 
behaviour is affecting the people. 
Even if Mr. Gladstone’s law prove 
to be right in the end, he will not 
be held guiltless of having refused 
to submit himself to the law. We 
hear suggestions of serving him 
with a mandamus—a process that 
will not add much to his credit! 
If this scrape be not proof of inca- 
pacity for his post, we know not 
what would be proof. He plunges 
into legal meshes like a fly into a 
pot of treacle, and when there, has 
just as little idea of extricating him- 
self. 

Next to his mismanagement of 
the American treaty, the failure of 
his Irish policy has been the prin- 
cipal cause of Mr. Gladstone’s loss 
of reputation. Mr. Lowe and the 
rest of Mr. Gladstone’s trumpeters 
are vehement in reminding us that, 
of the great and difficult measures 
designed for Ireland, all save one 
have become law. But they forget 
that the mere passing of the mea- 
sures was buta small thing. They 
were to be healing measures, or 
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they were nothing. And so far is 
Treland from being healed, that « 
fresh, a widespread, and a most 
dangerous agitation is alive on her 
soil The message of peace has 
been answered by the cry for Home 
Rule. Here is the respect, as we 
believe, that has made Mr. Glad- 
stone’s popularity of so short life. 
Hiis nostrums have proved to be 
simply poison. But it is hardly 
necessary for us to show the utter 
failure of the Ministry, since its 
own friends give it up, at least for 
this generation. “It has appealed to 
Posterity, and by Posterity it must 
be heard,” says the ‘Spectator ;’ and 
in the same strain write many of 
the other papers. ‘‘ By all means,” 
we reply, ‘‘ we entirely approve of 
the appeal; but, as it cannot be 
settled in our time, we presume that 
for the present the defence means to 
say no more.” We can claim the 
verdict of Posterity quite as well as 
our adversaries, and our opinion is, 
that if Posterity trouble itself with 
Mr. Gladstone at all, it will be to 
class him with those numerous 
reformers who, by specious talk 
and incommensurate deeds, manage 
to raise expectation, but do no- 
thing for the country. It is a 
safe appeal, and sounds very like 
the last flourish before accepting 
defeat—something like Pistol’s “I 
eat and eke I swear—.” This long 
adjournment tells us, too, that writ- 
ers on the Ministerial side have 
ceased to expect any benefit from 
Mr. Gladstone’s legislation for a 
quarter of a century or so; else, why 
postpone the verdict so long if the 
proof is to be ready before? With 
the eye of faith our Liberal con- 
temporaries (so they say) see the 
whole glorious harvest which our 
children are to reap, but with the 
natural eye no harvest nor promise 
is discernible. Indeed their de- 
scriptions of the utter failure (appar- 
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ent failure we suppose we ought to 
say) of all the great measures, Irish 
Acts, Army Act, Ballot Act, Fin- 
ance, Foreign policy, and the rest, 
are more pointed and sweeping by 
far than anything we are permitted 
to write. 

We know not whether our con- 
temporaries may have procured an 
injunction from the Fates ordering 
that everything remain in statu quo 
until Posterity shall be ready to 
exercise its appellate function ; if 
not, the whole matter at issue may 
have become so mixed, entangled, 
damaged, and wrought upon, that 
it will be impossible to effect a 
restoration for the judge’s enlight- 
enment. If our contemporaries in- 
tend to stand still, Ireland certainly 
does not. Give her her will, and 
there will not be much of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s work, or of the Ireland of 
to-day, left for Posterity to decide 
upon, Already new wiseacres are 
at worl. attempting to make capital 
out of aer unhappy state, and trying 
to persuade us that messages of 
peace and healing legislation may 
yet be effectual. The anodyne of 
Gladstone & Co. has only made the 
patient ten times worse ; but try this 
balsam, or apply this electric cur- 
rent, and you shall see everything 
right in a moment! We sincerely 
trust that the lesson of the Glad- 
stone failure has been laid to heart 
in this island, and that no more 
vendors of panaceas will be listened 
to for many a day. Ireland will in- 
vent grievances faster than we can 
cure them. How many times 
already has her perfect reconcilia- 
tion been warranted after some 
magic stroke of legislation! — Ire- 
land, if coaxed and deferred to, will 
never be pacified as long as the 
Roman Catholic Church may not 
be dominant, or as an English 
Parliament may legislate for her, 
or as a Protestant monarch may 
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be on the throne! What then ?— 
are we to fold our arms and 
do nothing, to let things take 
their course, to let Ireland de- 
stroy herself and us too perhaps ? 
By no means; only, instead of in- 
dulging the seditious, pampering 
designing priests, and leading on 
Ireland from one folly to another, 
let us try and govern her. Benefit 
her in every rational way, but let 
benefits be conferred with dignity 
and impartiality. Let there be no 
truckling to priests, no angling for 
votes, and let obedience to the law 
be enforced. It is not because we 
underrate, but because we thorough- 
ly appreciate, the immense import- 
ance of reconciling Ireland, that we 
write as we do. We wish her well, 
but we see that she wants a firm 
hand on the rein. Legislation has 
been so unwisely applied, and car- 
ried to such an injurious extent, 
that it ought to be most sparingly 
resorted to for the present. After 
being nauseated with hearing about 
the wrongs of Ireland, let us hear 
something of the rights and of the in- 
terests of the United Kingdom, which 
rights and interests Ireland is stead- 
ily and openly setting herself to op- 
pose. We know very well wherein 
the difficulty of this courselies. We 
know that no sooner will an attempt 
be made to keep Ireland in order, 
than some new adventurer, putting 
himself before every other con- 
sideration, will once more take up 
the cry of the priests, begin whin- 
ing over the bleeding isle, and in- 
voke the vengeance of heaven on 
tyrannical and ruthless Britain. But 
on the other hand, we have hope now 
that no more charlatans will be 
listened to for the present, that 
jeremiads about upas-trees, mes- 
sages of peace, and the still small 
voice, will be treated with contempt 
until the day comes for posterity 
to sit in judgment on them; 
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and that in the mean time Eng- 
land and Scotland will unite in 
insisting upon more decent behavi- 
our on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel. We found this hope upon 
the intense disgust which the people 
is now exhibiting at the bursting of 
the Gladstone bubble. The visions 
which we saw with the eye of faith 
have not had to wait a generation 
for their fulfilment. From east 
and west, and north and south, we 
hear nothing but expressions of dis- 
satisfaction at the experiment that 
has been practised on the country. 
Constituency after constituency, as 
opportunities occur, marks its indig- 
nation by sending a member to Par- 
liament to swell the ranks of Opposi- 
tion. Scotland, seizing the occasion 
that has been presented to her in Ren- 
frewshire, has given reason to hope 
that her eyes have been opened as 
effectually as those of England, and 
that whenever a general election 
may take place, she will not be slow 
in giving voice to her disappoint- 
ment. 

While giving over the Radical 
Government to the anger of the 
people, the Liberal press is careful 
to impress on us that disgust at 
Radical tricks does not at all mean 
affection for Conservatives or their 
policy. How our contemporaries 
ascertain the exact feelings of the 
majorities which return Conserva- 
tives, they do not inform us; 
perhaps it is but the force of habit 
which makes them claim to be the 
only authorised exponents of the 
people’s acts. But there is no need 
of quarrelling with them on this 
ground; let it be understood, if 
they wish, that Conservatives are 
sent to Parliament because the 
people detests them. If what is 
meant is that Conservatives are not 


elected on promises to do impossi- 
bilities, or to govern according to 
the irrational ideas of half-a-dozen 
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obscure cliques, each of which as- 
sumes to be “the people,” the idea 
is quite right, although the mode of 
expressing it may be a little faulty. 
Our professions are, in good sooth, 
humble enough. We have to stay the 
march of revolution; to win back, if 
we can, from the foreigner, some re- 
spect for our country ; to promulgate 
sound and reasonable views con- 
cerning finance ; to regain the affec- 
tions of our colonies, and to do 
something for the re-establishment 
of order in Ireland. We do not 
vaunt any specific for effecting 
political wonders. Unless unfore- 
seen contingencies call for legisla- 
‘tion, we should probably make new 
laws sparingly, but endeavor to en- 
force the laws that exist. We hope 
to show that we are not without 
resources if circumstances should 
call for the display of them, but 
we do not intend to convulse the 
country in order that we may ex- 
hibit our talents. If we should 
succeed, it would be because our 
aims are modest and sensible; if we 
were to fail, it would not be because 
we have been unable to keep our 
exorbitant promises. We should 
not be condemned for using deceit. 
The most unwise Army Regulation 
Act of the present Government will 
have to be paid for out of the public 
purse, be the ruling power what it 
may : the present_Ministry does not 
dare to own so much, after all its 
vapouring about efficiency with 
economy ; but this is a truth never- 
theless. We are not speaking 
simply of the redemption of of- 
ficers’ commissions, but of the ab- 
solutely necessary cost of keeping 
up a stream of promotion, and the 
expense of quieting discontent and 
stopping desertion. The Gladstone 
Ministry has proved pretty well 
the truth of what Mr. Disraeli said 
to the electors of Buckinghamshire 
at the end of 1868—viz., that a 


great country like this cannot pos- 
sibly have cheap government, but 
it may have economical government 
—that is to say, it may get value for 
all that it spends, Nothing more 
flattering than this will probably 
be said by Conservatives whenever 
they may be called to power; they 
will do their best to keep down 
expense, but they will not starve 
the public service to make a show. 
Moreover, it will be impossible for 
a Conservative Ministry to have 
fellowship with infidelity or irre- 
ligion in any way. All this the 
country must be prepafed for if it 
should call the other side to office. 
Once the service is offered and ac- 
cepted, there need be no fear of the 
Government wavering. Conserva- 
tives all think pretty much alike. 
The leader is not like to resemble 
a shuttlecock tossed up first by one 
section, then by another, and at last 
coming to the ground amid a crowd 
of pushing rivals. His course upon 
momentous questions, such as the 
maintenance of the national Church 
or the inviolability of the Constitu- 
tion, will be always foreknown. 

We trust that the nation, if de- 
termined to be governed by Con- 
servatives, may see fit to give Mr. 
Disraeli as fair a trial as they gave 
Mr. Gladstone. Let him start with 
a majority of a hundred at his back, 
and then let the people judge which 
of the two has the juster ideas of 
statesmanship. Let it be remem- 
bered that Mr. Disraeli has never 
yet had fair play as a Minister; he 
has been in office two or three times, 
but he has come in always weighted 
and shackled, without a chance of 
free scope for his genius. Our ex- 
perience of him is either as a mem- 
ber of Opposition, or else as a Minis- 
ter struggling against an adverse 
majority, not of his own creating, 
but pledged to oppose him before he 
had an opportunity of exposing his 
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policy. This would not have been 
the case had he met Parliament 
as a Minister in 1869, because the 
policy of both sides may be said to 
have been then before the country ; 
but we saw nothing of him then as 
a Minister, nor since. We are very 
much mistaken indeed if he, having 
a charter of any width from the 
people, would be found indulging 
in that dogged, sluggish, irrational 
adhesion to things as they are, and 
that insensibility to the changes of 
the times, which Liberals hold up 
as the true characteristics of Tory- 
ism He has contrived to let us 
see that his mind teems with ideas 
of government ; and we may be pretty 
sure, from his antecedents, that he 
will put those ideas into practice 
when he can with propriety do so. 
Neither can his schemes be, at this 
time of day, crude. Whatever they 
may be, let us see them fairly pro- 
pounded. Jn execution we need 
not fear but that he will be resolute 
-and bold; the man’s early politi- 
cal career was one continued fight 
against what looked like hopeless 
odds, but he fought his way to the 
top ; and he can probably do greater 
things than he did then. Of one 
thing we may be confident: he 
cannot possibly serve us worse 
than Mr. Gladstone has done, and 
there is a reasonable chance that 
he may serve us a great deal bet- 
ter. And many people will per- 
haps admit that the country owes 
some compensation to Mr. Disraeli 
for past unkindness. The same 
readiness which credited Mr. Glad- 
stone with every virtue and ability 
beforehand, never failed to prejudge 
Mr. Disraeli unfavourably, and to 
put such stumbling-blocks in his way 
that he never could show us what 
he was worth. He was doomed 
before he was tried. Perhaps now 
that popular instinct bas been found 
to have erred so notably in one case, 
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some suspicion of its correctness in 
the other case may be entertained. 
A less constant man than Mr. 
Disraeli would have long ago suc- 
cumbed to such enmity, and given 
up the competition in despair. But 
that is not his way: he has stuck 
to his duty long enough through 
evil report; it will be but fair if he 
should be allowed at last to feel the 
warmth of the people’s goodwill. 
If he cannot do the work of govern- 
ment satisfactorily, away with him’ 
—let him be relegated to the same 
limbo whither Mr. Gladstone is 
bound under full sails; but let us 
try before we condemn. The four 
years during which we have been 
subjected to the bunglings of vir- 
tue have witnessed the dispersion 
of a good many venerable mists, and 
brought the Government into much 
clearer view of the people. The 
fables, about waste, aristocratical 
wars, ingrained corruption, an army 
demoralised by the sale of commis- 
sions, Tory bribery and intimidation 
at elections, and so on, are at last 
seen to be fables. The policy of 
older and more cunning Liberals 
was to make a great parade of treat- 
ing one fancied evil at a time, but 
dealing with that in such ocult 
fashion as not to damage the origi- 
nal superstition, far less to discredit 
the whole mythology. But Mr. 
Gladstone has killed the goose that 
laid the golden eggs ; he has let the 
people behind the screen, shown all 
the wires, blinds, trap-doors. lenses, 
false lights, and acoustic apparatus, 
and, it is to be hoped, spoiled the 
demagogue’s trade for many a day. 
His very last wish must have been 
to whitewash the Conservatives ; and 
yet he has contrived to assail them 
more effectually than he could have 
done by preaching their innocence. 


As we go to press comes in the 
expected news that the electors of 
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Dover have added one more to the 
long list of Conservative successes ; 
by a majority of above 300, one 
more vote has been taken from the 
Radicals, and one more added to 
the weight of Opposition. The 
great shake-up of offices, and the 
possible catch-vote measures darkly 
hinted at for next session, have 
clearly not had the intended effect 
upon the burgesses of Dover, and 
we may assume that they will not 
avail anywhere else. Bath will 
give us another Conservative, we 
may be sure. It is the men of the 
Administration who have lost confi- 
dence; they are past being saved 
by measures. Let the Radicals 
lay to their souls the flattering 
unction that these elections mean 
nothing at all, and are all to be ac- 
counted for by some local accident, 
while the country is nevertheless 
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Liberal at heart. We do not so 
interpret the signs of the time. 
“The Conservative wave,” as the 
‘Times’ called it, has set so de- 
cidedly upon the shore, as to raise 
the idea, so abhorrent to the ‘ Times,’ 
of a Conservative tide. Such a 
tide does it seem as may give us a 
majority in the House of Commons 
in a few months, even without a 
general election. But meanwhile 
we fail not to see that our cause is 
best served by delay. Every fresh 
stumble of the Ministry brings out 
more clearly than before how un- 
worthy it is, and has been, of popu- 
lar confidence. We are prepared 
for a general election whenever it 
may come; but we think that if it 
be deferred for a few months, our 
cause will fare none the worse for 
the postponement. 








